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CHAPTER L 



THE WRECK ON THE DEVON COAST. 




IT was a stormy morning in the month of May, 
1572, and the fishermen of the little village of 
Westport, situate about five miles from Plymouth, 
clustered in the public-house of the place, and discussed, not 
the storm, for that was a common topic, but the fact that 
Master Francis Drake, whose ships lay now at Plymouth, was 
visiting the Squire of Treadwood, had passed through the 
village over night, and might go through it again to-day. There 
was not one of the hardy fishermen there but would gladly 
have joined Drake's expedition; for marvellous tales had been 
told of the groat booty which he and other well-known captains 
had already obtained from the Dons on the Spanish Main. 
The number, however, who could go was limited, and even 
of these the seafaring men were but a small proportion; for in 
those days, although a certain number of sailors were required 
to trim the sails and navigate the ship, the strength of the 
company were the fighting men, who v.ere soldiers Ijy trade. 



10 EAGER TO FIGHT THE SPANIARDa 

and fought on board ship as if on land. Captain Drake was 
accompanied by many men of good Devon blood, for that 
county was then ahead of all England in its enterprise and its 
seamanship, and no captain of name or repute ever had any 
difficulty in getting together a band of adventurers from the 
sturdy population of her shores. 

" I went over myself last week," said a finely-built young 
sailor, " and I prayed the captain on my knees to take me on 
board; but he said the tale had been full long ago, and that so 
many were the applicants that Master Drake and himself had 
sworn a great oath that they would take none beyond those 
already engaged." 

" Aye ! I would have gone myself," said a grizzly, weather- 
beaten old sailor, "if they would have had me. There was 
Will Trelawney, who went on such another expedition as this, 
and came back with more bags of Spanish dollars than he could 
carry. Truly they are a gold mine, these Western seas; but 
even better than getting gold is the thrashing of those haughty 
Spaniards, who seem to look upon themselves as gods, and on 
all others as fit only to clean their worships' boots." 

" They cannot fight neither, can they] " asked a young sailor. 

" They can fight, boy, and have fought as well as we could ; 
but somehow they cannot stand against us in those seas. 
Whether it is that the curse of the poor natives whom they 
kill, enslave, and ill-treat in every way rises against them, and 
takes away their courage and their nerve, but certain is it that 
when our little craft lay alongside their big galleons, fight as 
they will, the battle is as good as over. Nothing less than 
four to one, at the very least, has any chance against oiu* 
bucaneers." 
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" They ill-treat those that fall into their hands, do they not?" 

" Ay do they 1 " said the old sailor. " They tear off their 
flesh with hot pincers, wrench out their nails, and play all sorts 
of devil's games, and then at last they bum what is left of them 
in the market-places. I have heard tell of fearsome tales, lad; 
but the Spaniards outwit themselves. Were our men to have 
fair treatment as prisoners of war, it may be that the Spaniards 
would often be abla to hold their own against us; but the 
knowledge that if wo are taken this horrible fate is certain to 
be ours, makes our men fight with a desperate fury, and never 
to give in as long as one is left This it is that accounts for 
the wonderful victories which we have gained there. Ho 
would be a coward, indeed, who would not fight with thumb- 
screws and a bonfire behind him." 

" It is said that the queen and her ministers favour, though 
not openly, these adventures." 

" She cannot do it openly," said the old man, " for hero in 
Europe wo are at peace with Spain — worse luck." 

" How is it, then, that if we are at peace here wo can bo at 
war in the Indian Seas ] " 

" That is more than I can tell thee, lad. I guess the queen^s 
writ runs not so far as that, and while her majesty's commands 
must bo obeyed, and the Spanish flag suffered to pass un- 
challenged on these seas, on the Spanish main there are none 
to keep the peace, and the Don and the Englishman go at 
each other's throats as a thing of nature." 

"The storm is rising, methinks. It is not often I have 
heard the wind howl more loudly. It is well that the adven- 
turers have not yet started, it would be bad for any craft 
caught in the Channel to-day." 
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As he spoke ho looked from the casement Several people 
were seen hurrjdng towards the beach. 

** Something is the matter, lads; maybe a ship is driving on 
the rocks even now." 

Seizing their hats and cloaks, the party sallied out and 
hurried down to the shore. There they saw a large ship 
driving in before the wind into the bay. She was making 
every efifort that seamanship could suggest to beat clear of the 
head, but the sailors saw at once that her case was hopeless. 

<^ She will go on the Black Shoal, to a certainty/' the old 
sailor said, ** and then, may God have mercy on their souls." 

** Can we do nothing to help them?" a woman standing near 
asked. 

" No, no," the sailor said; " we could not launch a boat in the 
teeth of this tremendous sea. All we can do is to look-out and 
throw a line to any who may be washed ashore on a spar 
when she goes to pieces." 

Presently a group of men, whose dress belonged to the upper 
class, moved down through the street to the beach. 

"Aye! there is Mr. Trevelyan," said the sailor, "and the 
gentleman beside him is Captain Drake himself." 

The group moved on to where the fishermen were stand- 
ing. 

"Is there no hope," they asked, "of helping the ship] " 

The seamen shook their heads. 

" You will see for yourself, Master Drake, that no boat could 
live in such a sea as tliis." 

" It could not put out from here," the Captain said ; " but if 
they could lower one from the ship, it might live until it got 
into the breakers." 
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"Aye, aye," said a sailor; "but there is no lowering a boat 
from a ship which has begun to beat on the Black Shoal." 

" Another miiiute and she will strike," the old sailor said. 

AU gazed intently at the ship. The whole population of the 
village were now on the shore, and were eager to render any 
assistance, if i1; were possible. In another minute or two a 
general cry announced that the ship had struck. Eising high 
on a wave she came down with a force which caused her main- 
mast at once to go over the side, another lift on the next sea 
and then high and fast she was jammed on the rocks of the 
Black ShoaL llie distance from shore was but small, not more 
than three hundi*ed yards, and the shouts of the sailors on board 
could be heard in the storm. 

" Why does not one of them jump over with a ropel " Cap- 
tain Drake said impatiently. " Are the men all cowards, or can 
none of them swim ? It would be easy to swim from that ship 
to the shore, while it is next to impossible for anyone to make 
his way out through these breakers. Is there no one who can 
reach her from here?" he said, looking round. 

"No one among us, your honour," the old sailor said; "few 
here can keep themselves up in the water in a calm sea, but 
if man or boy could 8;wim through that surf, it is the lad who 
is just coming down from behind us. The * Otter,' as we call 
him, for he seems to be able to live in water as well as 
on land." 

The lad of whom tliey were speaking was a bright-faced boy 
of some fifteen years of age. He was squarely built, and his 
dress differed a little from that of the fisher lads standing on 
the beacL 

"Who is hoi" askod Captain Drake. 
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A BRAVE ATTEMPT. 



'* llo 14 tlio won of the schoolmaster here, a learned man, and 
Uu\v slu m^^v uuo who was once wealthy. The lad himself would 
Ulu go \\i mm. but liis father keeps him here. It is a pity, for 
h^ i« H Inild Iniy, and would make a fine sailor." 

'llm *• Otior," as ho had been called, had now come down to 
Mm^ iH^m'hi and, with his hands shading his ejes from the spray, 
mIu'I'U of which the wind carried along with blinding force, he 
gHAi^l Hi tho ship and the sea with a steady intontness. 

** 1 thhtk I can get out to her,'' he said to th(3 fishermen. 

♦* H U nmdncss, boy," Captain Drake said. "There are few 
iiuMt, liuiood, so far as I know, in these climes — I talk not of 
llio hotttlioiifl of the Western Islands — who could swim through 
H luortkiiig sea like yonder." 

♦* I think I can do it," tho boy said quietly. " I have been 
out In as heavy seas before, and if one does but choose one's 
\\\m\ and humoiu* them a bit, the waves are not much to be 
fimnul after alL Get me the light line," he said to the sailors, 
•♦ and I will be off at once." So saying he carelessly threw ofi* 
hilt clothes. The fishermen brought a light line, one end they 
faMtencd round his shoulders, and with a cheerful good-bye he 
nm down to the water's edge. The sea v/as breaking with tre- 
mondooB violence, and the chance of the lad's getting out through 
the breakers appeared slight indeed. He w^atched, however, 
^piletly for three or four minutes, when a wave larger than 
broke on the beach. Following it out he stood knee-deep 
nil the next great wave advanced, then \i ith a plunge he dived 
Id beneath it It seemed an age before he was again seen, and 
Oiptam Drake expressed his fear that hifi head must have been 
dished against a rock beneath the wato r. But the men said, 
«He dives like a duck, sir, and has oftr;n frighted us by the 
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time he keeps under water. You will see he will come up be- 
yond the second line of waves." 

It seemed an age to the watchers before a black spot 
appeared suddenly beyond the foaming line of breakers. 
There was a general shout of "There he is!" But they had 
scarce time to note the josition of the swimmer when he again 
disappeared. Again and again he came up, each time rapidly 
decreasing the distance between himself and the shipwrecked 
vessel, and keeping his head above the waves for a few seconds 
only at each appearance. 

The people in the vessel were watching the progress of the 
lad with attention and interest even greater than was mani- 
fested by those on shore, and as he approached the ship, which 
already showed signs of breaking up, a line was thrown to him. 
He caught it, but instead of holding on and being lifted to 
the ship, he fastened the light rope which he had brought out 
to it, and made signs to them to haul 

"Fasten a thicker rope to it," he shouted, "and they will 
haul it in from the shore." It would have been no easy matter 
to get on board the ship; so, having done his work, the lad 
turned to make his way back to the shore. A thick rope was 
fastened at once by those of the crew who still remained on the 
deck of the vessel to the lighter one, and those on shore began 
to pull it rapidly in, but ere the knotted joint reached the shore 
a cry from all gathered on the beach showed that the brave 
attempt of the " Otter " had been useless. A tremendous sea 
had struck the ship, and in a moment it broke up, and a num- 
ber of floating fragments alone showed where a fine vessel had 
a few minutes before floated on the sea. 

The lad paused in his course towards the shore, and, looking 
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round, endeavoured to face the driving wind and spray in hopes 
that he might see among the fragments of the wreck some one 
to whom his assistance might be of use. For a time he could see 
no signs of a human being among the floating masses of wreck, 
and indeed he was obliged to use great caution in keeping away 
from these, as a blow from any of the larger spars might have 
been fatal. Presently close to him he heard a short muffled 
bark, and looking round saw a large dog with a child in its 
moutk The animal, which was of the mastiff breed, appeared 
already exhausted. Tlie Otter looked hastily round, and 
seeing a piece of wreck of suitable size he seized it, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in bringing it close to the dog. For- 
tunately the spar was a portion of one of the yards, and still 
had a quantity of rope connected to it. He now took hold of 
the child's clothes, the dog readily yielding up the treasure he 
had carried, seeing that the new-comer was likely to afford 
better assistance than himself. In a few moments the child 
was fastened to the spar, and the Otter began steadily to 
push it towards the shore, the dog swimming alongside, evi- 
dently much relieved at getting rid of his burden. When he 
neared the line of breakers the lad waved his hand as a sign to 
them to prepare to rush forward and lend a hand when the spar 
approached. He then paddled forward quietly, and keeping 
just outside the line of the breakers waved to those on shore to 
throw, if possible, a rope. Several attempts were made to hurl 
a stone, fastened to the end of a light line, within his reach. 

After many failures he at last caught the line. This he 
fastened to the spar, and signalled to those on shore to pull it 
in, then side by side with the dog he followed. Looking round 
behind him he watched a great breaker rolling in, and, as 

(102) 
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before, dived as it passed over his head, and rode forward on 
the swell towards the shore. Then there was a desperate 
struggle: at one moment his feet touched the ground, at 
another he was hauled back and tossed into the whirling sea > 
sometimes almost losing his consciousness, but ever keeping his 
head cool and striving steadily to make progress. Several times 
he was dashed against the beach with great force, and it was 
his knowledge that the only safe way of approaching shore 
through a heavy surf is to keep sideways to the waves, and 
allow them to roll one over and over, that he escaped death — 
for had he advanced straight towards the shore the force of the 
waves would have rolled him heels-over-head, and would almost 
certainly have broken his neck. 

At last, just as consciousness was leaving him, and he thought 
that he could struggle no more, a hand grasped his arm. The 
fishermen, joining hand in hand, had gone down into the 
surf, and after many ineffectual efforts had at last seized him 
as a retiring wave was canying him out again for the fifth 
time. With the consciousness of rescue all feeling left him, 
and it was some minutes before he recovered his senses. His 
first question was for the safety of the child on the spar, and 
he was glad to hear that it had come to shore without hurt 
The dog, too, had been rolled up the beach, and seized before 
taken off again, but had broken one of its legs. 

The Otter was soon on his feet again, and saying, " I must 
make my way home, they will be alarmed about me,'' was about 
to turn away when a group of gentlemen standing near advanced. 

*^ You are a fine lad," one of them said to him. " A fine 

lad, and an honour to the south of Devonshire. My name is 

Francis Drake, and if there be aught that I can do for you, 
(let) B 
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now or hereafter, I shall be glad indeed to do my utmost for so 
gallaut a youth as yourself." 

" Oh, sir!" the boy exclaimed, his cheek flushing with excite- 
ment " If you are Master Francis Drake, will you let me join 
your ship for the voyage to the Indies 1 " 

'^Ahl my boy," the gentleman said, "you have asked the 
only thing, perhaps, which I should feel obliged to refuse you. 
Already we have more than our number, and to avoid the im- 
portunity of the many who wish to go, or of my powerful 
friends who desired to place sons or relations in my charge, I 
have been obliged to swear that I would take no other sailor in 
addition to those already shipped. You are, however, young," 
he said, as he marked the change in the boy's face, " and I pro- 
mise you that if I come back, and again sail on an expedition 
like that on which I now start, that you shall be one of my 
crew. What is your name, lad t I hear them call you Otter, 
and truly the beast is no better swimmer than you are." 

"My name, sir, is Ned Heame, my father is the school- 
master here." 

" WUl he consent^ think you, to your taking to a seafaring 
life ? " 

" Mctliinks he will, sir, he knows that my heart is set upon 
it, for he hath often said if I loved my lessons with one-tenth 
of the love I bear for the sea, I should make a good scholar 
and be a credit to him." 

" I will not forget you, lad. Trust me, and when you hear 
of my return, fail not to send a reminder, and to claim a place 
in my next adventure." 

Ned Heame, delighted at the assurance, ran off at full speed 
to the cottage where his father resided at the end of the villaga 
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The domine, who was an old man, woro the huge tortoise-shell 
rimmed spectacles of the time. 

" Wet again," he said, as his son burst into the room in which 
he was sitting studying a Greek tome. " Truly thou earnest 
the name of which thou art so proud. Otter, hardly. What 
tempted thee to go into the water on a day like thisi " 

Ned briefly explained what had taken place. The story was 
no unusual one, for this was the third time that he had swum 
out to vessels on the rocks between Westport and PlymoutL 
Then he related to his father how Captain Francis Drake had 
spoken to him and praised him, and how he had promised that, 
on his next trip to the West Indies, he would take him with 
him. 

"I would not have you count too much upon that," the 
domine said dryly. "It is like, indeed, that he may never 
come back from this hare-brain adventure, and if he brings 
home his skin safe, he will, methinks, have had enough of 
burning in the sun and fighting the Spaniards." 

"But hath he not already made two or three voyages thither, 
father ] " the boy asked. 

"That is true enough," said his father; "but from what I 
gather these were mere trips to spy out the land. This affair on 
which he starts now will be, I wot, a very different matter." 

" How is it, father," the boy said on the following morning, 
resuming the conversation from the point which they were at 
when he went up to change his wet clothes the day before, 
" that when England is at peace with Spain, our sailors and the 
Spanish do fight bloodily in the West Indies ? " 

** That, my son, is a point upon which the Roman law telleth 
tiB nothing. I have in my shelves some very learned treatises 
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on war, but in none do I find mention of a stato of things in 
which two powers at peace at home, do fight desperately at the 
extreme end of the earth.'' 

" But, father, do you think it not lawfiil to kill the Spaniard, 
and to take the treasures which he robbeth from the poor 
heathen of the West 1 " 

" I know not about lawful, my son, but I see no warrant 
whatsoever for it ; and as for heathen, indeed, it appears to me 
that the attacks upon him do touch very closely upon piracy 
u|)on the high seas. However, as the country in general ap- 
peareth to approve of it, and as it is said that the queen's 
most gracious majesty doth gladly hear of the beating of the 
Spaniards in those seas, it becometh not me to question the 
rights of the case." 

" At any rate, father, you would not object when the time 
comes for me to sail with Mr. Francis Drake ? " 

" No, my boy; thou hast never shown any aptitude whatever 
for learning. Thou canst read and write, but beyond that thy 
knowledge runneth not. Yoiu* mind seems to be set on the 
water, and when you are not in it you are on it, therefore it 
appears to me to be flying in the face of Providence to try to 
keep you on shore. Had your poor mother lived, it would have 
been a different thing. Her mind was sot upon your becoming 
a clerk; but there, one might as well try to make a silk purse 
from the ear of a sow. But I tell you again, count not too 
much upon this promise, it may bo years before Mr. Francis 
Drake may be in a position to keep it." 

Had Ned Heame watched for Captain Drake's second voyage, 
he would, indeed, as his father had said, have waited long. 
Three days after the conversation, however, a horseman from 
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Pljrmouth rode into the little village, and inquired for the house 
of Master Heama Being directed thither, he rode up in haste 
to the gate. 

"Here is a letter!" he cried, "for the son of the school- 
master, who goes by the name of the * Otter.*" 

"I am he," Ned cried, "What is it, and who can have 
written to me ? " 

" It is a letter from His Honour the Worshipful Mr. Francis 
Drake." 

Seizing the letter, Ned broke the seal, read a few lines, threw 
his cap into the air with a shout of joy, and rushed in to his 
father. 

" Father," he said, " Captain Drake has written to acquaint 
,. me that one of the boys in his ship has been taken ill and can- 
not go, and that it has pleased him to appoint me to go in his 
place, and that I am to be at Plymouth in three days at the 
utmost, bringing with me what gear I may require for the 
expedition." 

The schoolmaster was a little taken aback at this sudden 
prospect of departure, but he had always been wholly indulgent 
to his son, and it was not in his nature to refuse to allow him 
to avail himself of an opportunity which appeared to be an 
excellent one. The danger of these expeditions was no doubt 
very great, but the spoils were in proportion, and there was not 
a boy or man of the seafaring population of Devon who would 
not gladly have gone with the adventurous captains. 




CHAPTER 11. 



FRIENDS AND FOES. 




|HREE days after the receipt of the letter, Ned 
Heame stood with his bundle on the quay at 
Plymouth. Near him lay a large row-boat from 
the ships, waiting to take off the last comers. A little way 
behind, Captain Francis Drake and his brother, Captain John 
Drake, talked with the notable people of Plymouth, who had 
come down to bid them farewell, the more since this was a 
holiday, being Whitsun Eve, the 24th May, and all in the town 
who could spare time had made their way down to the Hove 
to watch the departure of the expedition, for none could say 
how famous this might become, or how great deeds would be 
accomplished by the two little craft lying there. Each looker- 
on thought to himself that it might be that to the end of 
his life he should tell his children and Ids children's children 
with pride, " I saw Mr. Drake start for his great voyage." 

Small indeed did the fleet appear in comparison to the work 
which it had to do. It was composed of but two vessels. The 
first, the Pacha^ of seventy tons, carrying forty-seven men and 
boys, was commanded by Captain Francis Drake himself. By 
her side was the Sivanne, of twenty-five tons, carrying twenty- 
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six men and boys, and commanded by Captain John Drake. 
This was truly but a small afifair to undertake so great a voyage. 
In those days the Spaniards were masters of the whole of South 
America and of the Isles of the West Indies. They had many 
very large towns full of troops, and great fleets armed to carry 
the treasure which was collected there, to Spain. It did seem 
almost like an act of madness that two vessels, which by the side 
of those of the Spaniards were mere cockle-shells, manned in 
all by less than eighty men, should attempt to enter a region 
where they would be regarded, and rightly, as enemies, and 
where the hand of every man would be against them. 

Captain Drake and his men thought little of the^e things. 
The success which had attended their predecessors had inspired 
the English sailors with a belief in their own invincibility when 
opposed to the Spaniards. They looked to a certain extent 
upon their mission as a crusade. In those days England had 
a horror of Popery, and Spain was the mainstay and sup- 
porter of this religion. The escape which England had had 
of having Popery forced upon it during the reign of Mary, 
by her spouse, Philip of Spain, had been a narrow one, and 
even now it was by no means certain that Spain would not 
sooner or later endeavour to carry out the pretensions of the 
late queen^s husband. Then, too, terrible tales had come of 
the sufferings of the Indians at the hands of the Spaniards, and 
it was certain that the English sailors who had fallen into the 
hands of Spain had been put to death with horrible cruelty. 
Thus, then, the English sailors regarded the Spaniards as the 
enemy of their country, as the enemy of their religion, and as 
the enemy of humanity. Besides which, it cannot be denied 
that they viewed them as rich men well worth plundering; and 
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although, when it came to fighting, it is probable that hatred 
overbore the thought of gain, it is certain that the desire for 
gold was in itself the main incentive to those who sailed upon 
these expeditions. 

Amid the cheers of the townsfolk the boats pushed off, 
Mr. Francis Drake and his brother waving their plumed hats 
to the burghers of Plymouth, and the sailors giving a hurrah 
as they bent to the oars. Ned Heame, who had received a 
kind word of greeting from Mr. Drake, had taken his place 
in the bow of one of the boats, lost in admiration at the 
scene, and at the thought that he was one of this band of 
heroes who were going out to fight the Spaniards, and to 
return laden with countless treasure wrested from theuL At 
the thought his eyes sparkled, his blood seemed to dance 
through his veins. The western main in those days was a name 
almost of enchantment. Such strange tales had been brought 
home by the voyagers who had navigated those seas, of the 
wonderful trees, the bright birds, the beauties of nature, the 
gold and silver, and the abundance of all precious things, that 
it was the dream of every youngster on the sea-board some day 
to penetrate to these charmed regions. A week since and the 
realization of the dream had appeared beyond his wildest hopes. 
Now, almost with the suddenness of a transformation scene, 
this had changed, and there was he on his way out to the 
Swanne^ a part of the expedition itself. It was to the Swanne 
that he had been allotted, for it was on board that ship that 
the boy whose place he was to take had been seized with illness. 

Although but twenty-five tons in burden, the Sivanne made a far 
greater show than would be made by a craft of that size in the 
present day. The ships of the time lay but lightly on the water, 
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while their hulls were carried up to a prodigious height, and it is 
not too much to say that the portion of the Swanne above water 
was fully as large as the hull which we see of a merchantman 
of four times her tonnage. Still, even so, it was but a tiny craft 
to cross the Atlantic, and former voyages had been generally 
made in larger ships. Mr. Francis Drake, however, knew what 
he was about He considered that large ships required large 
crews to be left behind to defend them, that they drew more 
water and were less handy, and he resolved in this expedition 
he would do no small part of his work with pinnaces and row- 
boats, and of these he had three fine craft now lying in pieces 
in his hold, ready to fit together on arriving in the Indies. As 
they neared the ships the two boats separated, and Ned soon 
found himself alongside of the Swanne. A ladder hung at her 
side, and up this Ned followed his captain, for in those days 
the strict etiquette that the highest goes last had not been 
instituted. 

"Master Holyoake," said Mr. John Drake to a big and power- 
ful-looking man standing near, " this is the new lad, whose skill 
in swimming and whose courage I told you of yesternight. He 
will, I doubt not, be found as willing as he is brave, and I trust 
that you will put him in the way of learning his business as a 
sailor. It is his first voyage; he comes on board a green hand, 
but I doubt not that ere the voyage be finished he will have 
become a smart young sailor." 

" I will put him through," John Holyoake, sailing-master of 
the ship, replied, for in those days the sailing-master was the 
navigator of the ship, and the captain was as often as not a 
soldier, who knew nothing whatever about seamanship. The 
one sailed the ship, the other fought it; and the admirals were 
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lu tlituiii days more frequently known as generals, and held 
tUut position on shore. As Ned looked round the deck he 
tUiUiiiht that he had never scon a finer set of sailors. All were 
jilokcd men, hardy and experienced, and for the most part young. 
H(»mo had made previous voyages to the West Indies, but the 
greater portion were new to that country. They looked the 
men on whom a captain could rely to the last. Tall and stal- 
wart, bronzed with the sun, and with a reckless and fearless 
expression about them which boded ill to any foes upon 
whom they might fall Although Ned had never been to sea 
on a long voyage he had sailed too often in the fishing-boats 
of his native village to have any qualm of sea-sickness, or to 
feel in any degree like a new hand. Ho was, therefore, at 
once assigned to a place and duty. An hour later the admiral, 
as Mr. Francis Drake was called, fired a gun, the two vessels 
hoisted their broad sails and turned their heads from shore, 
and the crews of both ships gave a parting cheer as they turned 
their faces to the south. 

As Ned was not in the slightest degree either home-sick or 
sea-sick, he at once fell to work, laughing and joking with the 
other boys, of whom there were three on board. He found that 
their duties consisted of bearing messages, of hauling any rope to 
which they were told to fix themselves, and in receiving, with 
as good a face as might be, the various orders, to say nothing 
of the various kicks, which might be bestowed upon them by 
all on board. At the same time their cheerful countenances 

■L showed that these things, which, when told, sounded a little 

B_ terrible, were, in truth, in no way serious. 

^m Ned was first shown where he was to sling his hammock, and 

^K how; where he was to get his food, and under whose orders he 
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was Rpecially to consider himself; the master for the present 
taking him under his own charge. For the next ten days, as 
the vessel sailed calmly along with a favouring wind, Ned had 
learned all the names of the ropes and sails, and their uses; 
could climb aloft, and do his share of the work of the ship; 
and if not yet a skilled sailor, was at least on the highroad to 
become one. The master was pleased at his willingness and 
eagerness to oblige, and he soon became a great favourite of 
his. Between the four boys on the ship a good feeling existed. 
All had been chosen as a special favour, upon the recom- 
mendation of one or other of those in authority. Each of them 
had made up his mind that one of these days he too would 
command an expedition to the West Indies. Each thought of 
the glory which he would attain; and although in the hearts 
of many of the elder men in the expedition the substantial 
benefits to be reaped stood higher than any ideas of glory or 
honour, to the lads, at least, pecuniary gain exercised no 
inducement whatever. They burned to see the strange country, 
and to gain some of the credit and glory which would, if the 
voyage was successful, attach to each member of the crew. All 
were full of fun, and took what came to them in the way of 
work so good-temperedly and cheerfully, that the men soon 
ceased to give them work for work's sake. They were, too, a 
strong and well-built group of boys. Ned was by a full year 
the youngest, and by nigh a head the shortest of them; but his 
broad shoulders and sturdy build, and the strength acquired by 
long practice in swimming and rowing, made him their equal. 

There were, however, no quarrels among them, and their 
strength they agreed to use in alliance, if need be, should any 
of the crew make a dead set at one or other of them; for even 
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iu HU expedition like this there must be some brutal as well as 
\\m\y brave men. There were assuredly two or three, at least, 
ill those on board the Sicanne who might well be called brutal. 
Thuy wore for the most part old hands, who had lived on 
board ship half their lives, had taken part in the slave traffic 
of Captain Hawkins, and in the bucaneering exploits of the 
earlier commanders. To them the voyage was one in which 
the lust of gold was the sole stimulant, and, accustomed to deeds 
of bloodshed, what feelings they ever had, had become utterly 
blunted, and they needed but the power, to become despotic 
and brutal masters. 

Tlio chief among these was Giles Taunton, the armourer. 
He was a swarthy ruffian, who hid beneath the guise of a jovial 
bonhomie a cruel and unfeeling nature. He was ever ready to 
cuff and beat the boys on the smallest provocation. They soon 
gathered together, in a sort of defensive league, against their 
common oppressors. All four were high-spirited lads; the 
other three, indeed, were sons of men of substance in Devon, 
whose fathers had lent funds to Captain Drake for the carrying 
out of his great enterprise. They, therefore, looked but ill on 
the kicks and curses which occasionally fell to their lot. One day 
they gathered together round the bowsprit, and talked over what 
they should do. Gerald Summers, the eldest of the party, proposed 
that &6y should go in a body to Captain Drake, and complain 
of the ^rranny to which they were subject. After some talk, 
luyweTer, all agreed that such a course as this would lower them 
in the estimation of the men, and that it would be better to 
pat up with the ill-treatment than to get the name of tell-tales. 

Ned then said to the others: "It seems to me that if we 
do bat hold together we need not bo afraid of this big bully. If 
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WO all declare to each other, and swear that the first time he 
strikes one of us we will all set upon him, my faith on it we 
shall he ahle to master him, hig as he is; we are all of good 
size, and in two years will think ourselves men; therefore it 
would be shame indeed if the four of us could not master one, 
however big and sturdy ho may be. 

After much consultation it was agreed that this course 
should be adopted, and the next day, as Reuben Gale was 
passing by Giles, he turned round and struck him on the head 
with a broom. The boy gave a long whistle, and in a moment, to 
the astonishment of the armourer, the other three lads rushed 
up and at once assailed him with fury. Astonished at such 
an attack, he struck out at them with many strange oaths. 
Gerald he knocked down, but Ned leaped on his back from 
behind, and the other two, closing with him, rolled him on 
to the deck; then despite of his efforts, they pummelled him 
until his face was swollen and bruised, and his eyes nearly 
closed. 

Some of the men of his own sort, standing by, would fain 
have interfered; but the better disposed of the crew, who had 
seen with disgust the conduct of the armourer and his mates 
to the boys, held them back, and said that none should come 
betweea Just as the boys drew off, and allowed the furious 
armourer to rise to his feet. Captain John Drake, attracted by 
the unusual noise, came from his cabin. 

"What is tliis?" he asked. 

"These young wild cats have leapt upon mo," said Giles 
Taunton furiously, " and have beaten me nigh to death, but I 
will have my turn; they will see, and bitterly shall they have 
cause to regret what they have done.'' 
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" We have been driven almost weary of our lives, sir, with 
the foul and rough conduct of this man, and of some of his 
mates," Gerald said; "we did not like to come to tell you of 
it, and to gain the name of carry-tales; but we had resolved 
among ourselves at last that, whoever struck one of us, the 
whole should set upon him. To-day we have carried it out, 
and we have shown Giles Taunton that we are more than a 
match for one man at any rate." 

"Four good-sized dogs, if they are well managed," said 
Captain John Drake, "will pull down a lion, and the best 
thing that the lion can do is to leave them alone. I am sorry 
to hear, Master Taunton, that you have chosen to ill-treat these 
lads, who are indeed the sons of worthy men, and are not the 
common kind of ship-boys. I am sure that my brother would 
not brook such conduct, and I warn you that if any complaint 
again on this head reaches me I shall lay it before him." 

With angry mutterings the armourer went below. 

"We have earned a bitter foe," Ned said to his friends, "and 
we had best keep our eyes well open. There is very little of 
the lion about Master Taunton. He is strong indeed; but if it 
be true that the lion has a noble heart, and fights his foes 
openly, methinks he resembles rather the tiger, who is prone 
to leap suddenly upon his enemies." 

" Yes, indeed, he looked dark enough," Gerald said, " as he 
went below; and if looks could have killed us, we should not be 
standing here alive at present." 

" It is not force that we need fear now, but that he will do 
us some foul turn; at all events we are now forewarned, and if 
he plays us a scurvy trick it will be our ovm faults." 

For several days the voyage went on quietly and without 
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adventare. They passed at a distance the Portuguese Isle of 
Madeira, lying like a cloud on the sea. The weather now had 
become warm and very fair, a steady wind blow, and the two 
barks kept along at a good pace. All sorts of creatures strange 
to the boys were to be seen in the sea. Sometimes there was 
a spout of a distant whale. Thousands of flying-fish darted from 
the water, driventhence by the pursuit of their enemies beneath, 
while huge flocks of gulls and other birds hovered over the sea, 
chasing the flying-fish or pouncing down upon the shoals of 
small fry whose splashings whitened the surface of the water, 
as if a sandbank had laid below it. 

Gradually as the time went on the heat increased. Many of 
the crew found themselves unable to sleep below, for in those days 
there was but little thought of ventilatioa The boys were among 
these, for the heat and the confinement were to them especially 
irksome. One day the wind had fallen almost to a calm, and 
the small boat had been lowered to enable the carpenter to do 
some repair to the ship's side, where a seam leaked somewhat 
when the waves were high. When night came on and all was 
quiet Ned proposed to the others that they should slip down 
the rope over the stem into the boat which was towing behind, 
where they could sleep undisturbed by the tramp of the sentry 
or the call to pull at ropes and trim sails. 

The idea was considered a capital one, and the boys slid 
down into the boat, where, taking up their quarters as comfort- 
ably as they could, they, after a short chat, curled themselves 
Qp and were soon sound asleep, intending to be on board again 
with the earliest gleam of mom. 

When they awoke, however, it was with a start and a cry. 
The sun was already high, but there were no signs whatever 
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of tlie ship; they floated alone in the mid-ocean. With blank 
amazement they looked at each other. 

" This is a stroke of misfortune indeed," Gerald said. " We 
have lost the ship and I fear our lives as well. What do you 
say, * Otter]'" for the lad's nickname had come on board ship 
with him and he was generally known by it 

" It seems to me," said Ned, " that our friend the armourer 
has done us this bad turn. I am sure that the rope was well 
tied, for I was the first who slipped down it, and I looked at 
the knot well before I went over the side and trusted my 
weight to it He must have seen us, and as soon as he thought 
we were fairly asleep must have loosened the knot and cast us 
adrift What on earth is to be done now?" 

"I should think," Gerald said, "that it will not be long 
before the ship comes back for us. The boat is sure to be 
Qiissed in the morning, for the carpenter will be wanting it to 
go over the side; we, too, will be missed, for the captain will 
be wanting his flagon of wine soon after the day has dawned." 

" But think you," Tom Tressilis said, " that the captain will 
turn back on his voyage for usi" 

"Of that I think there is no doubt," Gerald said; "the 
only question is as to the finding us, but I should say that 
of that there is little fear; the wind is light, the ship was not 
making fast through the water, and will not be more than 
fifty miles, at most, away when she turns on her heel and 
comes to look for us. I expect that Master Taunton knew 
well enough that we should be picked up again, but he guessed 
that the admiral would not be pleased at losing a day by our 
freak, and that the matter is not likely to improve the favour 
in which we may stand with him and his brother." 
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" It is going to be a terrible hot day," Ned said, " and with 
the sun above our heads and no shade, and not so much as a 
drop of water, the sooner we are picked up the more pleasant 
it will be, even if we all get a touch of the rope*s-end for our 
exploit" 

All day the boys watched anxiously. Once they saw the 
two vessels sailing backward on their track, but the current 
had drifted the boat, and the ships passed fully eight miles 
away to windward of them, and thus without seeing them. 
This caused the boys, courageous as they were, almost to 
despair. 

"If," argued Gerald, "they pass us in the daylight, our 
chance is small indeed that they will find us at night. They 
will doubtless sail back till dusk and then judge that they have 
missed us or that we have in some way sunk, then putting 
their heads to the west they will continue their voyage. If 
we had oars or a sail we might make a shift to pull the boat 
into the track they are following, which would give us a 
chance of being picked up when they again turn west, but 
as we have neither one nor the other we are helpless indeed." 

"I do not think," Ned said, "that Captain John or his 
brother are the men to leave us without a great effort, and 
methinks that when they have sailed over the ground to the 
point where, at the utmost, we must have parted from them, 
they will lay by through the night and search back again to- 
morrow." 

And so it proved. 

On the morrow about mid-day the boys beheld one of the 
ships coming up nearly in a line behind them, while the other, 
some six miles away to leeward, was keeping abreast of her. 

(162) c 
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JUST IN TIME. 



"They are quartering the ground like hounds," Gerald said, 
" and thanks to their care anl thoughtfulness we are saved this 
time." 

By the time that, three hours later, the ship, which was the 
Pacha, came alongside, the boys were suffering terribly from- the 
heat and thirst; for thirty-six hours no drop of water had passed 
their lips and the sun had blazed down upon them with terrible 
force, therefore when the vessel hauled her course and laid by 
for a boat to be lowered to pick them up, their plight was so 
bad a one that Captain Francis, although sorely vexed at having 
lost near two days of his voyage, yet felt that they had been 
amply punished for their escapade. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 




I HE four boys, upon gaining the Pacha! s deck, were 
taken below, and after drink and food had been 
given them were called to the captain's cabin. He 
spoke to them gravely and inquired how it was that they had 
all got adrift together. They told him the circumstances, and 
said that they thought there was no chance of any mishap 
occurring; the knot was well fastened, the night was calm, and 
though they regretted much the pains and trouble which they 
had given and the delay to which they had put the fleet, yet 
it did not appear to them, they said frankly, that they had 
been so very much to blame, as they could hardly have believed 
that the boat would have broken afloat; and indeed, Ned said 
plainly, they believed that it was not the result of chance, but 
that an enemy had done them an evil turn. 

"Why think you sol" Captain Drake said sharply. " How 
can boys like you have an enemy?" 

Gerald then detailed the account of their trouble with Master 
Taunton. 

" He is a rough man," Captain Drake said, " and a violent 
man may be, but he is useful and brave. However, I will 
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have reason with him. Of course it is a mere suspicion, but 
I will speak to my brother.'* 

When the boat had first come in sight the Packa had made 
the signal to the Stcanne that the bojs were found, and that 
she was to keep her course, drawing gradually alongside. 

Before dark the vessels were within hailing distance, and 
Captain Drake, lowering a boat, went himself on board the 
Stvanne with the four lads. Captain John was at the top of 
the ladder and was about to rate them soundly. Captain 
Francis said, "Let us talk together, John, first;" and he 
repaired with him to his cabin, while the crew swarmed round 
the boys to gather an account of how they got adrift 

Then Captain John appeared at the door of his cabin and 
called for Master Taunton, who went in and remained for some 
time in converse with the two captains. Then he came out, 
looking surly and black, and Captain Francis soon after issued 
out with his brother, walked round the ship, said a few cheery 
words to all the crew, and with a parting laugh and word of 
advice to the boys to be more careful where they slept in 
future, descended the side and went ofif to his ship again. 

Opinions were much mingled on board the Sioanne as to 
whether the slipping of the knot had been the effect of accident 
or of an evil turn; however, the boys said little about it, and 
endeavoured, so far as might be, to let it pass as an accident. 
They felt that the matter between themselves and Master 
Taunton had already gone too far for their safety and comfort. 
They doubted not that he had been reprimanded by the 
admiral as well as by Captain John, and that they had earned 
his hatred, which, although it might slumber for a while, was 
likely to show itself again when a chance might occur. Not 
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wishing to inflame farther his fury against them, they abstained 
from giving such a complexion to their tale as might seem to 
cast a suspicion upon him. Nevertheless, there was a strong 
feeling amongst many of the crew that Master Taunton must 
have had a hand in the casting adrift of the boys, or that if he 
did not himself do it, it had been done by one of the party who 
always worked with him. 

Whatever the feelings of Giles Taunton might be, he kept 
them to himselt He now never interfered with the boys by 
word or deed, working sullenly and quietly at his craft as 
armourer. The boys felt their lives much lightened thereby, 
and now thoroughly enjoyed the voyage. Although as boys 
it was not a part of their duty to go aloft, which was done by 
the regular sailors who were hired for the purpose, yet they 
spent no small part of their time when not engaged — and their 
duties truly were but nominal — ^in going aloft, sliding down 
the ropes, and learning to be thoroughly at home among 
the sails. Every day too there would be practices with 
arms. 

It was of the utmost importance that each man should be able 
to use sword and axe with the greatest skill; and on board each 
ship those who were best skilled would exercise and give lessons 
to those who were less practised with their arms, and, using 
wooden clubs in place of boarding-axes, they would much 
belabour each other, to the amusement of the lookers-on. The 
boys were most assiduous at this kind of work. It was their 
highest ambition to become good swordsmen and to have a 
chance of distinguishing themselves against the Spaniards; and 
so they practised diligently with point and edge. The knowledge 
of single-stick and quarter-staff still lingered in the country 
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l^\vU \^ Kit^land. They had all already some skill with these, 
A\\\{ i^okoil up fast the use of the heavier and more manly 

U WAN tho end of July before they sighted land. Great 
\\«i« (ho delight of all, for, cooped up in what were after all 
\\\\{ imrn)W quarters, they longed for a sight of the green and 
iM^dutiful forests of which they had heard so much. They 
\\oiit Htill fur from the destination which the admiral had 
tiuukoil UM his base of operations. They cruised along for 
«l(i)i*i with tlio land often in sight, but keeping for the most 
|MM't a Umg distance out^ for they feared that the knowledge 
\\i (hoir coming might be carried by the natives to the Span- 
(unU iu tho towns, and that such preparations might be made 
HM would render their journey fruitless. Near, however, to 
Hoiuo of tlio smaller islands which were known to be unin- 
hdl tiled by Spaniards the vessels went closely, and one day 
dntpiMMl anchor in a bay. 

Thoy observed some natives on the shore, but the white men 
had so bad a name, caused by the cruelty of tho Spaniards, that 
tlioto withdrew hastily from sight The captain, however, had 
A boat lowered, which, pulling towards shore, and waving a 
white flag in token of amity, met with no resistance. There 
were on board some who could speak Spanish, and one of these 
shouted aloud to the Indians to have no fear for that they were 
friends, and haters of the Spaniards, whereupon the natives 
came out from the woods and greeted them. 

They were a fine race of men, but gentle and timid in their 
demeanour. They were copper in colour, and wore head-dresses 
of bright feathers, but the men had but little other clothing, 
of which indeed in such a climate there is but slight necessit}'. 
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In exchange for some trifles from the ship they brought many 
baskets of fruits such as none of those who had fresh come from 
England had ever before seen. 

Great was the joy on board ship especially among the four 
boys at the profusion of strange fruits, and they were seen 
seated together eating pine-apples, bananas, and many other 
things of which they knew not so much as the name, but 
which they found delicious indeed after so long a voyage upon 
salted food. 

Then, sailing on, they dropped anchor in the hay which 
Captain Drake had himself christened during his last voyage 
Port Pheasant, for they had killed . many of this kind of bird 
there. Here the admiral purposed waiting for a while to 
refresh the crews and to put the pinnaces together. Accord- 
ingly the anchors were put out, and all was made snug. A 
hoat's crew was sent on shore to see that all was safe, for there 
was no sa3dng where the Spaniards might be lurking. They 
returned with a great plate of lead which they had found fastened 
to a tree close to the water's edge. Upon it were these words : 
" Captain Drake, if it is your fortune to come into this part, 
make haste away, for the Spaniards which were with you here 
last year have hetrayed the place and taken away all that you 
left here. I departed hence on this present 7th July, 1572. 
Your very loving friend, John Garrett" 

" I would I had been here a few days earlier," Captain Drake 
said when he read this notice, '* for John Garrett would assuredly 
have joined us, and his aid would have been no slight assistance 
in the matter in which we are about to engage. However, it 
will not do to despise his caution; therefore, lest we be attacked 
while on shore by the Spaniards we will even make a fort, and 
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we shall be able to unload our stores and put our pinnaces 
together without fear of interruption." 

The crew were now landed and set to work with hatchet and 
bill to clear a plot of ground. Three quarters of an acre was 
after three days' work cleared, and the trees were cast outwards 
and piled together in such form as to make a sort of wall 30 feet 
high round it This hard work done, most of the crew were 
allowed a little liberty, the carpenters and experienced artificers 
being engaged in putting the three pinnaces together. 

The boys, in pairs, for all could never obtain leave together, 
rambled in the woods, full of admiration for the beauties of 
nature. Huge butterflies flitted about upon the brilliant flowers, 
long trailing creepers, rich with blossom, hung on the trees. Here 
and there, as they passed along, snakes slipped away among the 
undergrowth, and these in truth the boys were as ready to leave 
alone as the reptiles were to avoid them, for they were told 
that it was certain death to be bitten by these creatures. Most 
of all the boys admired the little birds, which indeed it was 
hard for them to believe not to be butterflies, so small were 
they, so rapid their movements, and so brilliant their colour. 

On the 7th day from landing the pinnaces were finished, and 
the vessels being anchored near the shore, the crews went on 
board for the last time preparatory to making their start the 
next day. There was one tall and bright-faced sailor with 
whom the boys had struck up a great friendship. He had sailed 
before with Captain Drake, and as the evening was cool and 
there was nought to do they begged him to tell them of his 
former visits in the Carribbean Seas. 

"My first," he said, "was the worst and might well have 
been my last. Captain John Hawkins was our captain, a bold 
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man and a good sailor, but not gentle as well as brave, as is 
our good Captain Francis. Our fleet was a strong one. The 
admiral's ship, the Jesus, of Lubeck, was 700 tons. Then there 
were the smaller craft, the Miniony Captain Hampton, in which 
I myself sailed; the JFUliam and John of Captain Boulton; the 
Judith with Captain Francis Drake, and two little ships besides. 
Wo sailed later in the year, it was the 2nd October, five years 
back, that is 1567. We started badly, for a storm struck us 
off Finisterre, the ships separated, and some boats were lost 
We came together at Cape de Verde, and there we tried to get 
slaves, for it was part of the object of our voyage to buy slaves 
on the coast of Africa and sell them to the Spaniards here. It 
was a traffic for which I myself had but little mind, for though 
it be true that these black fellows are a pernicious race, given 
to murder and to fightings of all kinds among themselves, yet 
are they human beings, and it is, methinks, cruel to send them 
beyond the seas into slavery so far from their homes and people. 
But it was not for me, a simple mariner, to argue the question 
with our admirals and captains, and I have heard many worship- 
ful merchants are engaged in the traffic 

" However that be, methinks that our good Captain Francis 
did likewise turn himself against this kind of traffic in human 
flesh, for although he has been three times since in these regions 
he has never again taken a hand in it With much to do 
at Cape de Verde, we succeeded in getting a hundred and fifty 
men, but not without much resistance from the natives, who 
shot their arrows at us and wounded many, and most of those 
who were wounded did die of lock-jaw, for the arrows had been 
smeared in some poisonous stuff. Then we went farther down 
the coast and took in two hundred mora Coasting still farther 
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down to St Jorge de Mina, we landed, and Captain Hawkins 
found that the negro king there was at war with an enemy a 
little farther inland. He besought our assistance and promised 
us plenty of slaves if we would go there and storm the place 
with him. Captain Hawkins agreed cheerfully enough, and set 
o£f with a portion of his crews to assist the king. The enemy 
fought well, and it was only after a very hard fight on our part 
and a loss of many men that we took the town. Methinks the 
two hundred and fifty slaves which we took there were deai-ly 
paid for, and there was much grumbling among the ships at 
the reckless way in which our admiral had risked our lives for 
meagre gain. It is true that these slaves would sell at a high 
price, yet none of us looked upon money gained in that way 
quite as we do upon treasure taken in fair fight In the 
one case we traffic with the Spaniards, who are our natural 
enemies, and it is repugnant to a Christian man to hand over 
even these poor negroes to such wilful masters as these; in the 
other we are fighting for our queen and country. The Span- 
iards are the natural enemies of all good Protestants, and every 
ship we see and every treasure-bag we capture does something 
to pare the nails of that fierce and haughty power. 

" Having filled up our hold with the slaves which we had 
captured at St Jorge de Mina, we turned our back upon the 
African coast and sailed to the West Indies. At Eio de Hacha, 
the first port at which we touched, the people did not wish to 
trade with us; but the admiral was not the man to allow people 
to indulge in fancies of this kind. We soon forced them to buy 
or to sell that which we chose and not what they had a fancy 
for. Sailing along we were caught in a storm, and in searching 
for the port of St Juan d'UUoa, where we hoped to refit, we 
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captured three ships. In the port we found twelve other small 
craft, but these we released, and sent some of them to Mexico 
to ask that victuals and stores might be sent. 

" The next day thirteen great ships appeared off the harbour. 
In them was the Viceroy of Mexico. We had then only the 
Jesus^ the Minion of 100 tons, and the Judith of 50 tons, and 
this big fleet was large enough to have eaten us, but Captain 
Hawkins put a good face on it and sailed out to meet them, 
waiting at the mouth of the harbour. Here he told them 
haughtily that he should not allow their fleet to enter save on 
his terms. I doubt not that Hawkins would have been glad 
enough to have made off if he could have done so, for what with 
the sale of the slaves and the vessels we had captured, we had 
now £1,800,000 in silver and gold on board of the ships. The 
Spanish admiral accepted the terms which Captain Hawkins laid 
down and most solemnly swore to observe them. 

" So with colours flying, both fleets sailed into the harbour 
together. It is true, however, that the man who places faith in 
a Spaniard is a fool, and so it proved to us. No sooner had 
they reached the port than they began to plot secretly among 
themselves how to fall upon us; even then, though they had 
thirteen big ships, the smallest of wliich was larger than the 
JesuSf they feared to attack us openly. Numbers of men were 
set to work by them on the shore secretly to get up batteries by 
which they might fire into us, while a great ship, having 500 
men on board, was moored close alongside the Minion, I 
remember well talking the matter over with Jack Boscowan, who 
was boatswain on board, and we agreed that this time we had 
run into an ugly trap, and that we did not see our way out of 
it Englishmen can, as all the world knows, lick the Spaniards 
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when they are but as one to five, but when there are twenty of 
the Dons to one of us it is clear that the task is a hard one. 
What made it worse was that we were in harbour. At sea our 
quickness in handling our ships would have made us a match 
for the Spanish fleets but at anchor and with the guns of the 
port commanding us we did not truly see how we were to get 
out of it 

" The fight began by the Spaniards letting their big ship drift 
alongside the Minion^ when suddenly 500 men leapt out on our 
decks. We were beaten below in no time, for we were scarce 
prepared for so sudden an onslaught. There, however, we de- 
fended ourselves stoutly, firing into the hull of the ship along- 
side, and defending our ports and entrances from the Spaniards. 
For a while our case seemed desperate. The Jesm was hard at 
work too, and when she had sunk the ship of the Spanish 
admiral, she came up, and gave a broadside into the ship 
alongside of us. Her crew ran swiftly back to her, and we with 
much rejoicing poured on deck again and began to pay them 
hotly for their sudden attack upon us. It was a great fight, 
and one that would have done your heart good, to see the three 
English ships, two of them so small as to be little more than 
boats, surrounded by a whole fleet of Spaniards, while from on 
shore the guns of the forts played upon us. Had it not been for 
those forts, I verily believe that we should have destroyed the 
Spanish fleet Already another large vessel had followed the 
example of their admiral's ship and had gone to the bottom. 
Over 540 of their sailors we had, as they have themselves 
admitted, slain outright 

"We were faring well, and had begun to hope that we might 
get to find our way out of the toils, when a cry came from the 
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look-out, who said that the Jesus was hoisting signals of dis- 
tress, and that he feared she was sinking. Close as she was 
lying to a battery, and surrounded by enemies, our bold captain 
did not hesitate a minute, but sailed the Minion through a crowd 
of enemies close to the Jesus, You should have heard the cheer 
that the two crews gave each other; it rose above all the noise 
of the battle, and would assuredly have done your heart good. 
The Jesus was sinking fast, and it was as much as they could do 
to tumble into the boats and to row hastily to our side. We 
should have saved them all, but the Spaniards, who dared not 
lay us aboard, and who were in no slight degree troubled by 
the bravery with which we had fought^ set two of their great 
sliips on fire, and launched them down upon us, preferring to 
lose two of their own ships for the sake of capturing or destroy- 
ing our little bark. The sight of the ships coming down in 
flames shook the hearts of our men more than all the fury of 
the Spaniards had been able to do, and without waiting for 
orders they turned the ship's head for the mouth of the port. 

"The admiral, who had just come on board, cursed and shouted 
when he saw what was being done; but the panic of the fire- 
ships got the better of the men, and we made off, firing broad- 
sides at the Spaniards' fleet as we passed through them, and 
aided by the little Judith^ which stuck to us through the whole 
of the fight. When we cooled down and came to think of it, 
we were in no slight degree ashamed of our desertion of our 
comrades in the Jesus. Fortunately the number so left behind 
was not large; but we knew that according to their custom the 
Spaniards would put all to death, and so indeed it afterwards 
turned out, many of them being despatched with horrible tor- 
tures. 
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"This terrible treatment of the prisoners caused, when it was 
known, great indignation, and although Queen Elizabeth did 
not declare war with Spain, from that time she gave every 
countenance she could to the adventurers who waged war on 
their own account against her. 

"The Minion suffered severely, packed close as she was with all 
her own crew and a great part of that of the Jesvs^ vsust numbers 
of whom were wounded. However, at length a himdred were 
at their own request landed and left to shift for themselves, 
preferring to run the risk of Indians, or even of Spaniards, to 
continue any longer amid the horrors on board the ship. I 
myself, boys, was not one of that number, and came back to 
England in her. Truly it was the worst voyage that I ever 
made, for though fortune was for a time good to us, and we 
collected much money, yet in the end we lost all, and hardly 
escaped with our Uvea It has seemed to me that this bad for- 
tune was sent as a punishment upon us for carrying off the 
negroes into slavery. Many others thought the same, and 
methinks that that was also the opinion of our present good 
admiral." 

"Did you come out with him in his further voyages herel" 
Ned asked. 

" I was with him in the Dragon two years ago when with the 
Swanne she came here. Last year I sailed with him in the 
Swanne alone." 

"You did not have any very stirring adventures?" 

" No, we were mainly bent on exploring, but for all that we 
carried off many prizes, and might had we been pilgrims have 
bought farms in Devonshire, and settled down on our share of 
the prize-money; but there, that is not the way with sailors. 
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Quick come, quick go, and not one in a hundred that I have 
ever heard of, however much he may have taken as his share 
of prizes, has ever kept it or prospered greatly therefrom." 

It was now evening and many of the men had betaken 
themselves to the water for a swim. The heat had been great 
all day, and as it was their last, they had been pressed at work 
to get the stores which had been landed, again on board ship, 
and to finish all up ready for the division of the party next 
day. 

"I do not care for bathing here," Ned said in reply to a 
sailor, who asked him why he too did not join in the sport 
"I confess that I have a dread of those horrible sharks of 
which we have heard so much, and whose black fins we see 
from time to time." 

" I should have thought," said the harsh, sneering voice of 
Giles Taunton, " that an Otter would have been a match for 
a shark. The swimmers of the South Isles, and indeed the 
natives here attack the sharks without fear, I should have 
thought that anyone who prides himself, as you do, upon 
swimming, would have been equally willing to encounter them." 

" I do not know that I do pride myself on my swimming, 
Giles Taunton," Ned said composedly; " at any rate no one has 
ever heard me speak of such abilities as I may have in that way. 
As to the natives, they have seen each other fight with sharks, 
and know how the matter is gone about If I were to be 
present a few times when such strife takes place, it may be 
that I should not shirk from joining in the sport; but kno\ving 
nothing whatever of the method pursued, or of the manner of 
attack, I should be worse than a fool were I to propose to 
venture my life in such a sport" 
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Muiiy Hnilord wlio woro standing round approved of what 
Nod Huid. 

*' Ayo, H)'o, lad," one said, "no one would think of making 
hiM tlrMt jiiiap aiTOBB the spot where he might bo dashed to 
|iioooM. IM a man loam to jump on level ground, and then 
whoii ho knows his powers he may go across a deep chasm." 

lly tJilH time a good many of the men were out of the water, 
whoii Huddonly tliero arose the cry of, "Shark!" from the look- 
out on the iK>op. There was a great rush for the ship, and the 
(txritomunt on board was nearly as great as that in the water. 
Notl (|uiotly dropped o£f his jacket and his shoes, and seizing 
a Hhort lioarding pike, waited to see what would come of it. 
It chanced that his friends, the other boys, were farther out 
tlian tlie men, having with the ardour of youth engaged them- 
iolvos in races, regardless of the admonition that had frequently 
bot^i given them to keep near the ship, for the terror of these 
water beasts was very great 

The men all gained the ship in safety, but the shark, which 
had come up from a direction in which it would cut them off, was 
oloarly likely to arrive before the boys could gain the side. At 
flrit it seemed indeed that their fate was sealed; but the shark, 
who in many respects resembles a cat with a mouse, and seems 
to prefer to trifle with its victim to the last, allowed them to 
get dose to the ship, although by rapid swimming it could 
easily have seized them before. The nearest to it as it 
approached the ship was Tom Tressilis, who was not so good 
ft swimmer as the others; but he had swum lustily and with 
good hearty though his white face showed how great tlie effect 
of the danger was upon him. He had not spoken a word 
nnoe the shark first made its appearance. As he struck des- 
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l^airingly to gain the ship, from which the sailors were already 
casting him ropes, his eye cauglit that of Ned, who cried to 
him cheerily, 

" Keep up your spirits, Tom; I will be with you." 
As the huge fish swept along at a distance of some four 
yards from the side of the ship, and was already turning on its 
back, opening its huge mouth to seize its victim, Ned dived 
head foremost from the ship on to him. So great was the force 
and impetus with which he struck the creature, that it 
was fairly driven sideways from its course, missing by the 
nearest shave the leg of Tom Tressilia Ned himself was half 
stunned by the force with which his head had struck the fish, 
for a shark is not so soft a creature to jump against as he had 
imagined; however, he retained consciousness enough to grasp 
at the fin of the shark, to which he held on for half a minute. 
By this time the shark was recovering from the efiects of the 
sudden blow, and Ned was beginning to be able to reflect In 
a moment he plunged the half pike deep into the creature's 
stomach. Again and again he repeated the stroke, until the 
shark, rolling over in his agony and striking furiously with his 
tail, shook Ned from his hold. He instantly dived beneath the 
water and came up at a short distance. The shark was still 
striking the water furiously, the sailors on board were throwing 
down upon him shot, pieces of iron, and all sorts of missiles, 
and some of the best archers were hastily bringing their bows 
to the side. The shark caught sight of his opponent and 
instantly rushed at him. Ned again dived just before the crea- 
ture reached him, and rising under him inflicted some more 
stabs with the pike, then he again swam off, for he was in no 
slight fear that he might be struck by his fi-icnds on board 

(162) D 
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ship, of whose missiles indeed he was more in dread than of the 
shark himself. 

When he rose at a short distance from the shark he was 
again prepared for a rush on the part of his enemy, but the 
great fish had now had enough of it He was still striking the 
water, but his movements were becoming slower, for he was 
weakened by the loss of blood from the stabs he had received 
from below, and from the arrows, many of which were now buried 
to the goose-quill in him. In a minute or two he gradually 
turned on one side and floated with his white belly in the air. 
A shout broke from the crew of the Simnne and also of the 
Fiichay who had been attracted to the side by the cries. 
When he saw that the battle was over, and that the enemy had 
been vanquished without loss of life or hurt to any, Ned 
speedily seized one of the ropes and climbed up the side of the 
ship, where he was, you may be sure, received with great 
cheering, and shouts of joy and approval. 

" You are a fine lad," Captain John Drake said, " and your 
name of Otter has indeed been well bestowed. You have 
saved the life of your comrades; and I know that my old friend, 
Mr. Frank Tressilis, his father, will feel indebted indeed to you 
when he comes to learn how gallantly you risked your life to 
preserve that of his son." 

Ned said that he saw no credit in the action, and that he 
was mightily glad to have had an opportunity of learning to 
do that which the negroes thought nothing of, for that it shamed 
him to think that these heathens would venture their lives 
boldly against sharks, while he, an English boy, although a 
good swimmer, and not he hoped wanting in courage, was yet 
afraid to encounter these fierce brutes. 
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This incident acted, as might be expected, as a fresh bond 
between the boys, and as it also secured for Ned the cordial 
good-will of the sailoi^s, they were in future free from any per- 
secution at the hands of Master Taunton or of his fellows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTACK. 




|T should have been said in its proper place, that upon 
the day after the arrival of the Pacha and Swanne 
in Pheasant Bay a barque named the Isle of Wight, 
commanded by James Eause, with thirty men on board, many 
of whom had sailed with Captain Drake upon his previous 
voyages, came into the port, and there was great greeting be- 
tween the crews of the various ships. Captain Rause brought with 
him a Spanish carrabal, captured the day before, and a shallop 
also, which he had taken at Cape Blanco. This was a welcome 
reinforcement, for the crews of the two ships were but small for 
the purpose which they had in hand, especially as it would be 
accessary to leave a party to take charge of the vessels. Captain 
Drake made some proposals to Captain Rause, which the 
latter accepted, and it was arranged that he and his crew 
would be for a time under the command of Captain Drake. 
When the division of the crews was made, it was decided that 
James Rause should remain in command of the four ships at 
Pheasant Bay, and that Captain Drake, with fifty-three of his 
own men and twenty of Rause's, should start in the three 
pinnaces and the shallop for Nombre de Dios. 
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The first point at which they stopped was the Isle of Pines, 
on the 22n(i July; here they put in to water the boats, and, as 
the crews had been cramped from their stay therein. Captain 
Drake decided to give them a day on shore. Ned and Eeuben 
Gale were of the party, the other two being, to their great dis- 
content, left behind in the ship. After the barriques had been 
filled with water, the fires lit for cooking, and the labours of 
the day over, Ned and Reuben started for a ramble in the 
island, which was of a goodly extent. When they had proceeded 
some distance in the wood, picking fruit as they went, and 
looking at the butterflies and bright birds, they were suddenly 
seized and thrown upon the ground by some men, who sprang 
out from the underwood through which they had passed. 
They were too surprised at this sudden attack to utter even a 
cry, and, being safely gagged and bound, they were lifted by 
their captors and carried away into the interior of the island. 
After an hour's passage they were put down in the heart of a 
thick grove of trees, and, looking round, saw they were sur- 
rounded by a large number of natives. One of these, a person 
evidently in authority, spoke to them in a language which they 
did not understand. They shook their heads, and after several 
times attempting to make them comprehend, Ned caught the 
words Espaiiolos. 

To this he vehemently shook his head in denial, which caused 
quite an excitement among his hearers. One of the latter then 
said " English," to which Ned and his companion nodded. The 
news evidently filled the natives with great joy; the bands 
were taken off the boys, and the Indians endeavoured by 
gestures to express the sorrow that they felt for having carried 
them off. It was clear that they had taken them for Spaniards, 
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and that they had been watched as they wandered inland, and 
captured for the purpose of learning the objects and force of 
the expedition. Now, however, that their captors understood 
that the ships were English, with great signs of pleasure they 
started with them for the sea-shore. It had already darkened 
when they arrived there, and the crews of the boats jumped 
hastily to their feet at the sight of so many persons approaching. 
Ned, however, called to them just as they were about to betake 
themselves to their arms, and shouted that the natives were 
perfectly friendly and well-disposed. Captain Drake himself 
now advanced, and entered into conversation with the leader 
of the natives in Spanish. It seemed that they had met 
before, and that many indeed of the natives were acquainted 
with his person. These were a party of Simeroons, as they 
were then called, i,e. of natives who had been made slaves by 
the Spaniards, and who had now fled. They afterwards came 
to be called Cameroons, and are mostly so spoken of in the 
books of English bucaneers. These men were greatly pleased 
at the arrival of Captain Drake and his boats, for their own 
had been destroyed, and they feared taking to the sea in such 
as they could build. 

After much talk Captain Drake arranged to put them on 
shore, so that they would go on to the Isthmus of Darien, where 
there were more of them in the forests, and they promised to 
prepare these to assist Captain Drake when he should come 
there. The natives, some thirty in number, were soon packed 
in the boats, and were ready to cross to the mainland ; and the 
party then going forward, entered the port of Nombre de Dios 
at three in the morning. 

As they sailed in, being yet a good way from the city, they 
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came upon a barque of some 60 tons. It was all unpre- 
pared for attack, and the boats got alongside, and the crews 
climbed on to the deck before their presence was discovered 
or dreamt of. No resistance whatever was offered by the 
Spaniards against the English, all were indeed asleep below. 
A search was made, and it was found that the ship was 
laden with Canary wine, a circumstance which gave great plea- 
sure to the English, who looked forward to a long bout of 
good drinking. While they were searching the ship, they had 
paid but little attention to the Spanish crew. Presently, 
however, they heard the sound of oars at some little distance 
from the ship. 

" What is that? " said Captain Draka 

Ned ran to the stem of the vessel 

"I think, sir," he said, "that one or two of the Spaniards 
have got off with their boat. I saw it towing to the stem when 
we boarded." 

Captain Drake leant over the side, and at once gave orders 
to one of the boats whose crew had not boarded the vessel, and 
was lying alongside, to pursue and to strain every nerve to 
catch the boat before she came near the town. The sailors 
leapt to the oars, and pulled with a will, for they knew as well 
as their captain how serious a matter it would be were the 
town alarmed, and indeed that all their toil and pains would 
be thrown away, as it was only by surprise that so small a 
handful of men could possibly expect to take a large and 
important town like Nombre de Dios. 

Fortunately the boat overtook the fugitives before they 
were within hailing distance of the town, and rapidly towed 
them back to the ship. All then took their places in the 
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pinnaces, and pushed off without further delay. It was not yet 
light, and steered by one who knew the town well, they rowed 
up alongside a battery, which defended it, without the alarm 
being given. As they climbed up over the wall the sentry 
fired his piece, and the artillerymen, who, there having been 
some rumours of the arrival of Drake's fleet in those waters, 
were sleeping by the side of their guns, sprang to their feet 
and fled as the English leapt down into the battery. 

There were six large guns in the place, and many small, 
and bombards. 

"Now, my lads," Captain Drake said, "you must lose no 
time; in five minutes yonder artillerymen will have alarmed 
the whole town, and we must be there before the Spaniards 
have managed to get their sleepy eyes open. Advance in 
three parties, and meet in the market-place; it js good that 
we should make as much show as possible. There can be no 
more concealment, and, therefore, we must endeavour to make 
the Spaniards believe that we are a far stronger force than in 
truth we are." 

It was not imtil the three parties met in the market-place 
that any real resistance, on the part of the Spaniards, began, 
although windows had been opened, and shots fired here and 
there. The alarm-bells were now ringing, shouts and screams 
were heard through the town, and the whole population was 
becoming fairly aroused. As they entered the market-place, 
however, a heavy fire was opened with arquebuses and guns. 
The English had taken with them no firearms, but each man 
carried his bow and arrows, and with these they shot fast and 
hard at the Spaniards, and silenced their fire. 

At this moment, however, it happened, sadly for the success 
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of the enterprise, that a ball struck Captain Drake, and inflicted 
a serious wound. 

Ned was standing near him, and observed him stagger. 

"Are you hit, sirl" he asked anxiously. 

"Tush, my boy," he replied, "it is a scratch; say nothing 
of it Now, forward to the Treasury. The town is in your 
hands, my lads; it only remains to you to sack as much 
treasure as you can carry; but remember, do not lose your 
discipline, and keep together. If we straggle we are lost. 
Now, light at once the torches which you have brought with 
you, and shout aloud to the inhabitants, you that can speak 
Spanish, that if any more resistance is offered, we will bum the 
whole town to the ground." 

This threat mightily alarmed the inhabitants, and the firing 
ceased altogether, for as these were not regular soldiers, and 
knew that the object of the English attack was to plunder the 
public treasuries rather than private property, the townsmen 
readily deemed it to their interest to hold aloof rather than 
to bring upon their city and themselves so grievous a calamity 
as that threatened by the English. 

In the advance, two or three Spaniards had fallen into the 
hands of the men, and these being threatened with instant 
death if they hesitated, at once led the way to the governor's 
house, where the silver, brought down on mules from Panama, 
was stored. A party were placed at the door of this building, 
and Captain Drake with the rest entered. 

The governor had fled with his attendants. The house was 
richly furnished, full of silk hangings, of vessels of gold and 
cilvcr, and of all kinds of beautiful things. These, however, 
attracted little attention from the English, although Ned and 
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his young comrades marvelled muck Never had they seen 
in England anything approaching to the wealth and beauty of 
this funtishing. It eeemed to them, indeed, as if they had 
entered one of the houses of the magicians and enchanters, of 
whom they had read in books during their childhood. Captain 
Drake, however, passed through these gorgeous rooms with 
scarce a glance, and, led by the Spaniards, descended some 
steps into a vast cellar. 

A cry of aEtonishment and admiration burst from the whole 
party as they entered this treasury. Here, piled up twelve 
feet high, lay a mighty mass of bars of silver, carefully packed. 
This heap was no less than TO feet long and 10 feet wide, and 
the bars each weighed from 35 to 40 pounds. 

" ily lads," Captain Drake said, " here is money enough to 
make us all rich for our lives; but we must leave it for the 
present and make for the Treasury House, which is as full of 
gold and of precious stones as this is of silver." 

The men followed Captain Drake and his brother, feeling quite 
astonished and almost stupefied at the sight of this pile of silver; 
but they felt, moreover, the impossibility of their carrying off so 
vast a weight unless the town were completely in their hands. 

This, indeed, was very far from being the case, for the whole 
town was now rising. The troops, who had at the first panic 
fled, were now being brought forward, and as the day lightened, 
the Spaniards, sorely ashamed that so small a body of men 
should have made themselves masters of so great and rich a city, 
were plucking up heart and preparing to attack them. Ill 
was it then for the success of the adventure that Captain 
Francis had suffered so heavy a wound in the market-place. 
Up to this time he had kept bravely on, and none except 
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Ned, all being full of the prospect of vast plunder, had 
noticed his pale face, or seen the blood which streamed down 
from him, and marked every footstep as he went; but nature 
could now do no more, and, with his body well nigh drained of 
all its blood, he suddenly fell down fainting. 

Great was the cry that rose from the men as they saw the 
admiral thus fall. Hastily gathering round him, they lifted his 
body from the ground, and shuddered at seeing how great a 
pool of blood was gathered where he had been standing. It 
seemed almost as if, with the fall of their captain, the courage 
which had animated these men, and would animate them again 
in fighting against ever so great odds, had for the moment 
deserted them. In spite of the orders of Captain John, that 
four or five should carry his brother to the boats, and that the 
rest should seize without delay the treasures of gold and 
diamonds in the Treasury, and carry off as great a weight 
as they might bear, none paid attention. 

They gathered round the body of Captain Francis, and lift- 
ing him on their shoulders they hurried to the boats, careless 
of the promised treasures, and thinking only to escape and bear 
with them their beloved commander from the forces of the 
Spaniards, who, as they saw the party fall back, with great 
shouting fell upon them, shooting hotly. The swoon of the 
admiral had lasted but a few moments. As cordial was poured 
down his throat he opened his eyes, and seeing what the men 
were minded to do, protested with all his force against their 
retreat. His words, however, had no weight with them, and 
in spite of his resistance they carried him down to the battery, 
and there, placing him in a pinnace, the whole took to their 
boats and rowed on board ship. 
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Wonderful to relate, although many were wounded, but 
one man, and he Giles Taunton the armourer, was killed in 
this attack upon the great city, in which they only missed 
making themselves masters of one of the greatest treasures 
upon earth by the accident of their commander fainting at a 
critical moment, and to the men being seized by an unaccount- 
able panic. Some of the crew had indeed carried off certain 
plunder, which they had snatched in passing through the gover- 
nor's house, and in such short searches as they had been able to 
make in private dwellings ; but the men in general had been so 
struck with amazement and sorrow at the sight of their general's 
wound, that although this wealth was virtually at their mercy, 
they put off with him without casting a thought upon what 
they were leaving behind. 

The boats now rowed without pausing to the isle, which they 
called the Isle of Victuals, and there they stayed two days, 
nursing their wounds and supporting themselves with poultry, 
of which there was a great abundance found in the island, and 
with vegetables and fruits from the gardens. There was great 
joy among them when it was found that Captain Drake's wound, 
although severe enough, was yet not likely to imperil his life, 
and that it was loss of blood alone which had caused him to 
faint. At this news the men all took heart and rejoiced so 
exceedingly that a stranger would have supposed that they had 
attained some great victory, rather than have come out unsuc- 
cessful from an adventure which promised to make each man 
wealthy. 

Upon the second day after their arrival at the Isle of Victuals 
they saw a boat rowing out from the direction of Nombre de 
Dios. As they knew that there was no fleet in that harbour 
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which would venture to attack them, the English had no fear 
of the approaching boat, although, indeed, they wondered much 
what message could have been sent them. On board the boat 
was an hidalgo, or Spanish noble, who was rowed by four 
negroes. He said that he had come from the mainland to make 
inquiries as to the gallant men who had performed so great a 
feat, and that he cherished no malice whatever against them. 
He wished to know whether the Captain Drake who com- 
manded them was the same who had been there before, and 
especially did he inquire whether the arrows used by the 
English were poisoned; for, he said, great fear and alarm 
reigned in the town, many believing that all who had been 
struck by the English shafts would certainly die. 

Upon this head he was soon reassured, and the English 
were, indeed, mightily indignant at its being supposed that 
they would use such cowardly weapons as poisoned arrows. 

Then the hidalgo inquired why the English had so suddenly 
retreated from the town when it was in their hands, and why 
they had abstained from carrying off the three hundred and 
sixty tons of silver which lay at the governor's house, and the 
still greater value of gold in the treasure-house. The gold, 
indeed, being far more valuable than the silver, insomuch as it 
was more portable. The answers to all these questions were 
freely given, for in those days there was a curious mixture of 
peace and war, of desperate violence and of great courtesy, be- 
tween combatants; and whereas now, an enemy arriving with 
a view merely to obtain information would be roughly treated, 
in those days he was courteously entertained, and his questions 
as freely answered as if he had been a friend and ally. 

\Mien he heard of the vround of Captain Drake, he expressed 
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.^■.i..»: v.»:io\v, auvl after many compliments were exchanged he 

•.:•.; I fusi to Noiubiv ilc Dios, while the next clay Captain Drake 

i:ivl ::k* F.«L;Hsh i\>wod away to the Isle of Pines, where Cajitain 

l*:4Lisv' ^lu?* ivuiaining in charge of the ships. He was mightily 

^';i.i u» s^*o thorn ivturn, as were their comrades who had re- 

^LiiiwU for their long absence had caused great fear and 

^:i\\*t\. a^ it was tliought that Captain Drake must have 

LvIa'H iiilo si^iuo ambuscade, and that ill had come to the party. 

.V*thoui;h there was some regret at the thought that the chance 

ot i;aining such vast booty had been missed, yet the joy at the 

>aiV ivturu i»veq)owercd this feoling, and for a day or two the 

oiv«s foustod merrily and held festival. Captain Kauso then 

Ji-toi"minod to continue the adventure no further, but to separate 

with Ida ship and men from Cai)tain Drake. He was of opinion 

linulv that now the Spaniards had discovered their presence 

ill tho island, such measures of defence would be taken at 

cYory iwrt as to i»Iace these beyond the hazard of attack 

^y 80 small a body as those carried by the three ships. He, 

iji^i^foi^ receiving full satisfaction for the use of his men and 

for guarding the ships, sailed away on the 7th August, leaving 

|]ie Sieanne and the Pacha to proceed upon the adventure alone. 

Captain Drake sent his brother and Ellis Hickson to examine 

IllO rivor Chagres, and on their return Captain Drake with his 

IWO ships and three pinnaces sailed for Carthagena, where ho 

girived on the 13th day of August Wliilo on the voyage 

thither he captured two Spanish ships, each of 240 tons, with 

ijch cargoes, neither of them striking so much as a blow in 

l^ttBtance. At evening he anchored between the Island of 

Q$X9k and St. Bernardo, and the three pinnaces entered the 

liarbour of Carthagena. 
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Lying at the entrance they found a frigate, which in those 
days meant a very small craft, not much larger than a rowing- 
boat She had but one old man on board, who said that the 
rest of the company had gone ashore to fight a duel about a 
quarrel which they had had overnight. He said, too, what 
was much more important to the English, that an hour before 
nightfall a pinnace had passed him, and that the man who was 
steering had shouted out that the English were at hand, and 
that he had better up anchor and go into the port He said, 
moreover, that when the pinnace reached Carthagena guns were 
fired, and he could see that all the shipping hauled in imder 
shelter of the castle. 

This was bad news indeed, and there was much hard lan- 
guage among the sailors when they heard it It was clear that 
the castle of Carthagena, if prepared, was not to be carried by 
some thirty or forty men, however gallant and determined they 
might be. There was, too, but little hope that the old man had 
spoken falsely, for they had themselves heard guns shortly 
before their arrival there. With much bitterness it was deter- 
mined to abandon the plan of attack, and thus Carthagena as 
well as Nombre de Dios escaped from the hands of the English. 

They did not, however, go out empty-handed, for they suc- 
ceeded in capturing, by boarding, four pinnaces, each laden 
with cargo, and as they turned their heads to go out to sea, a 
great ship of Seville came sailing in. Her they laid alongside 
and captured easily, she having just arrived from Spain, having 
no thoughts of meeting a foe just as she reached her port of 
destination. 

This lightened the hearts of the crew, and with their prizes 
in tow they sailed out in good spirits. The ship contained large 
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stores of goods from Spain, with sherries, and merchandise of 
every kind. They went back to the Isle of Pines, their usual 
rendezvous, and on adding up the goods that they had taken 
from various prizes, found that even now they had made no 
bad thing of their voyage. 

They were now much reduced in fighting strength by illness, 
and Captain Drake determined in his mind that the crews were 
no longer strong enough for the manning of two ships, and 
that it would be better to take to one alone. He knew, how- 
ever, that even hia authority would not suffice to persuade the 
sailors to abandon one of the vessels, for sailors have a great 
love for their ships. He therefore determined to do it by a 
sudden stroke, and that known only to himself and another. 
Therefore he called to him Thomas Moore, the carpenter of the 
Swanne, and taking him aside told him to make augur-holes 
in the bottom of that ship. Moore, who was a good sailor, 
made a great resistance to the orders, but upon the admiral 
assuring him that it was necessary for the success of the enter- 
prise that one of the ships should be destroyed, he very reluc- 
tantly undertook the task. 

Previous to this Captain Drake had ordered all the booty 
and a considerable portion of the stores of both ships to be 
hauled on shore, so that they might lose nothing of value to 
them. 

The next morning Ned and his friends were sitting on the 
bulwark of the vessel, watching the fish playing about in the 
depths of the clear blue water. 

" We seem to be lower in the water than usual," Ned said; 
" does not it seem to you that we are not so high above the 
sea as we are wont to be?" 
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The others agreed that the vessel had that appearance; but 
as it seemed clearly impossible that it should be so, especially 
when she was lighter than usual, they tliought that they must be 
mistaken, and the subject was put aside. Half an hour later 
Captain Drake himself rowing alongside called to his brother, 
who came to the side. 

" I am going to fish," he said ; " are you disposed to come 
also ? " 

Captain John expressed his willingness to do so. 

** I will wait for you," his brother said. 

Captain John was turning to go into his cabin to get his cap 
and cloak, when Captain Francis cried out — 

" Is not your ship very low in the water this morning ] " 

" The same as usual, I suppose," Captain John said laughing^ 
but looking over the side himself he said, " Methinks she does 
lie deep in the water," and calling the carpenter he bade him 
sound the well. The latter, after doing so, cried out loudly 
that there were four feet of water in the ship. A great astonish- 
ment seized upon both officers and crew at this unexpected 
news. All hands were at once set to work, the pumps were 
rigged, and with buckets and all sorts of gear they strove 
manfully and hard to get rid of the water. It soon, however, 
became plain that it entered faster than they could pump it 
forth, and that the vessel must have sprung a bad leak. When 
it was clear that the Swanne could not be saved, the boats of 
the Pacha were brought alongside, and all the goods that 
remained in her were removed, together with the arms and 
ammunition. Then the crew, taking to the boats, lay by, until 
in a few minutes the Swanne sank, among the tears of many of 
her crew, who had made three voyages in her and loved her weU. 

(162) £ 
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It was not for a long time afterwards known that the loss of 
this ship was the effect of the orders of the a.lmiral, who 
indeed acted with his usual wisdom in keeping the matter 
secret, for assuredly, although the men would have obeyed his 
orders, he would have lost much favour and popularity among 
them had the truth been at that time known. The next day 
the news was spread among the men that it was determined to 
fill the Piicha with all the stores that were on shore, and 
leaving a party there with her, to embark the crews in the 
pinnaces for service in the river Chagres and along the coast, 
unto, at any rate, they could capture another ship to replace 
the Swanne, Next day they rowed on into the Gulf of Darien ; 
there the ship was laid up in a good place, and they remained 
quiet for fifteen days, amusing and refreshing themselves. By 
this means they hoped to throw all the Spaniards off their 
guard, and to cause a report to be spread that they had left 
the island. 

The Simeroons, living near, had been warned by those who 
had been landed from the Isle of Pines of their coming, and 
received them with good cheer, and promised all aid that could 
be required. Then the pinnaces were sent out to catch any 
passing ships which might be cruising along the coast. 

It happened one day that two of them had set off in pursuit 
of a great ship which they saw passing in the distance. The 
wind was light, and they had little doubt that they should 
overhaul her. Ned, who was one of those who remained behind, 
was much angered at missing so good an enterprise, but some 
four hours afterwards another ship was seen to pass along. The 
remaining pinnace was at once manned, Captain John Drake 
taking the command, and with fourteen men she set out to take 
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the Spanish galleon. Gallant as are the exploits which have 
been performed in modern times by British tars in their attacks 
upon slavers, yet in none of these cases does the disparity of 
force at all approach that which often existed between the Eng- 
lish boats and the Spanish galleons, indeed the only possible 
reason than can be given for the success of the English is the 
fear that their enemy entertained for them. Both the Spanish 
captains and crew^s had come to look upon them as utterly 
invincible, and they seemed, when attached by the English 
buccaneers, altogether paralysed. 

As the boat rowed up towards the great ship, her size 
became gradually more apparent, and her deck could be seen 
crowded with men; even Ned, who was not greatly given to 
reflection, could not but feel a passing doubt as to the possi- 
bility of one small boat \vith fourteen men attaclcing a floating 
castle like this. 

Presently the boom of a cannon from the forecastle of the 
vessel was heard, and a ball whizzed over their heads, then 
shot after shot was flred, and soon a rattle of small anns broke 
out, and the water all round was cut up by bullets and 
balls. The rough seamen cared little for this demonstration. 
With a cheer they bent their backs to the oars, and although 
some were wounded they rowed up to the side of the ship 
without hesitation or doubt. Then from above a shower of 
missiles were hurled upon them — darts, stones, hot water, and 
even boOing tar. 

It would have gone hard with the English had not the 
Spanish carelessly left a port-hole open near the w^ater-level ; 
through this the English clambered, eager to get at their foe, 
and many of them raging with the pain caused by the boiling 
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mutmidM, Am ihny rw^hed oa to the deck, the Spaniaxxls were 
ntn^^ed in two mnkii on either dde of the hatchway and fell 
ti|>on thefo at one*;; but «o great was the furr of the English, 
tliat, fadng either way, with a roar like beasts springing on 
t!*<^r |/rey, th*'y fell with axe and sword upon the Spaniards. 

It wa« the wild rage with which the English buccaneers 
fought tliat \V2M the secret of their succecs. The Spaniards 
are a |>eople given to ceremony, and even in matters of battle 
arc i»omewliat formal and pedantic. The combat, then, between 
t!iem and the English was one which presented no familiar 
conditions to their minds. These rough sailors, hardened by 
exposure, skilled in the use of arms, were no doubt formidable 
enough in<lividually, but this alone would not have intimidated 
the Hpaniarcls or have gone any great distance towards equal- 
i;5ing the tremendous odds between them. It was the fury 
with which they fou^^ht that was the secret of their success. 
It was as when a cat, furious with passion, flies at a dog many 
timoH larger and heavier than itself. The latter may be as 
bravo in many matters as the cat, and ready to face a creature 
much larger even than itself under ordinary circumstances. It is 
thc< fury of the cat which appals and turns it into a very coward. 
TliUH when the band of English fell upon the Spaniards in the 
galhjon — who were some six times as numerous as themselves — 
niikiMl to the waist, with hair streaming back, with all their 
fucoH wild with pain, brandishing their heavy axes, and with 
a HJiout rushed upon their foes drawn up in regular order, 
tho latter after a moment or two of resistance began rapidly to 
full back. Their officers in vain shouted to them to stand 
llrm. In vain they taunted them with falling back before a 
handful of men. In vain even turned their swords against 
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their own soldier3. It was useless. Those in front, unable indeed 
to retreat, were cut down by the heavy axes. Those behind 
recoiled, and after but a few minutes' fighting some began to 
leap down the hatchways, and although the fight continued for 
a short time, isolated groups here and there making resistance, 
the battle was virtually won in five minutes after the English 
appeared on deck. 

The captain and his two principal officers were killed fight- 
ing bravely, and had their efforts been in any way backed by 
those of their men, they would have made short work of the 
assailants. Captain Drake's voice was heard high above the 
din as soon as the resistance ceased. 

He ordered the prisoners to be all brought upon deck and 
disarmed, and at once forced into their own boats and obliged 
to row away from the vessel; for he know that were his men 
once to begin to plunder and to fall upon the liquors, the 
Spaniards, even if unarmed, would be able to rise and over- 
power them. 

No sooner was the last Spaniard out of the ship, than the 
men scattered to look for plunder. Ned was standing on the 
poop watching the boats rowing away, and thinking to himself 
that, so crowded were they, if a breeze were to spring up there 
would not be much chance of their reaching Nombre de Dios. 
Suddenly he heard below him a scream followed by a splash; 
looking over ho saw the head of a woman appear above the 
water, and without hesitation dived at once from the side. For 
a moment the girl, for she was little more, struggled with him 
as if she would have sunk, but Ned, grasping her firmly, in a 
few strokes swam with her alongside the ship to the boat, and 
two or three sailors running down assisted him to pull her into 
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It; then dripping wet she was taken to the deck, where the 
captain in kind tones assured her that she would receive the 
most courteous treatment, and that she need be under no fear 
whatever. 

She was the daughter of a wealthy Spaniard at Nombre do 
Dio3, and was now coming out from Spain to join him; fright- 
ened by the noise of the fighting and by the terrible reputation 
of the English buccaneers, she had, when the sailors rushed 
into the cabin with loud shouts, been so alarmed that she had 
jumped from the stom windows into the sea. 

Captain Drake assured her courteously that, rough as his 
men might be, they would, none of them, lay a finger upon a 
woman. He then hoisted a flag and fired a gun as a signal to 
the Spanish boats, which were yet within a quarter of a mile, to 
return. For a moment they rowed oh, but a ball, sent skim- 
ming across their bows, was a hint which they could not disre- 
gard ; for, full as they were of men, they could not have hoped 
to avoid the English pinnace should it have put off after them. 

When the boats came alongside, some of those on board 
were ordered to ascend the side of the ship, and plenty of ac- 
commodation having been made, the young Spanish lady and 
her maid, who had remained in the cabin, descended into the 
largest boat; handed down by Captain Drake with a courtesy 
equal to that which a Spanish hidalgo himself would have 
shown. 

Before she went, the young lady turned to Ned, who was 
standing near, and expressed to him her deep thanks for the 
manner in which he had leapt over for her. Ned himself could 
understand only a few words, for, although many of the sailors 
spoke Spanish, and sometimes used it among themselves, he had 
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not yet made any great progress with it altliough he had tried 
to pick up as many words and phrases as he could. The cap- 
tain, however, translated the words to him, and he said to her 
in reply, that there was nothing for her to feel herself under 
any obligation to him for, for that any dog would have jumped 
out and done the business just as well. 

The young lady, however, undid a bracelet of gold on her 
arm and insisted upon herself fastening it round Ned's wrist, 
an action which caused blushes of confusioij to crimson his face. 
In a few minutes the Spanish boats were again off. The cap- 
tain added to that in which the young lady was placed, some 
food, some bottles of liqueur, and other matters which might 
render her voyage easy and pleasant He promised that the 
Spaniards, who had been transferred again to the ship, should 
be landed at the earliest opportunity. 

The vessel was now searched regularly and was found to 
contain much treasure in goods, but as she was on her way 
from Europe she had, of course, none of the gold and silver 
which was the main object of their search. However, they 
consoled themselves with the thought that the ship which had 
been chased by their comrades earlier in the day was home- 
wards-bound, and they hoped, therefore, that a rich cargo 
would there bs secured. They were not mistaken, for when 
the ship sailed up to the rendezvous they found another along- 
side, and the cheers of their comrades told them that the prize 
had been a handsome one. They found that they had secured 
nearly half-a-million in gold and silver, and transferring the 
cargo of the one ship into the other, they set the first on fire 
and sailed back to the spot where their camp was formed on 
the isthmus. 
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Several other ships fell into their hands in this way, but after 
this they hindered no more vessels on their way from Europe. 
They had ample stores and, indeed, far more than enough to 
supply them wath every luxury, for on board the Pacha the 
richest wines, the most delicate conserves, the richest garments 
of all kinds were already in such abundance as to become com- 
mon to them all. 

Down to the common sailor, all feasted on tlie best, and 
drank wines that an emperor might have approved. Captain 
Drake, in this way, gave his men when on shore much license, 
insisting, however, tliat they should abstain from drunkenness. 
For, as he said, not only would they be at the mercy of any 
small body of the enemy which might find them, but drunken- 
ness breeds quarrels and disputes, and as between comrades 
would be fatal indeed. Thus, although enough of good liquor 
was given to each man to make him merry, none were allowed 
to drink beyond this point 

* The reason why the ships coming from Europe were allowed 
to pass unmolested, was, that Drake wished not that each day 
some fresh tale of capture should be brought to Panama by the 
crews set free in the boats, for it was certain that the tale so 
told would, at last, stir up such fear and indignation at the 
ravages committed by so small a body, that the governors of 
the Spanish towns would combine their forces and would 
march against them with a veritable army. AVhile only the 
ships starting from Darien were overhauled and lightened of 
their contents the tale was not brought back to Darien, for 
the crews were allowed to sail on with their ships to Europe, 
as Drake had already more vessels than he knew what to do 
with, and as for prisoners they were to him quite useless. 
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Captain John did, indeed, at one time propose to him that ho 
should take out of each ship all the principal men, so as to 
hold them as hostages in case of any misfortune happening to 
the English, but the admiral said to him, that so great was the 
enmity and fear of them, that did they fall into the hands of 
the Spaniards, these would not exchange them and let them 
go even if as many kings were set free in return. 

In all five vessels were seized and plundered while lying at 
Darien. All was not, however, going well, for while they lay 
there a terrible sickness broke out among them; whether 
this was from the change of life or from any noxious thing 
which they ate, or merely from the heat, none could say, 
but very shortly the illness made great ravages among them. 
First died Charles Clift, one of the quarter-masters; then one 
day when the pinnace in which Ned always sailed returned, 
they were met with the sad news that Captain John Drake 
was also dead. He had fallen, however, not by the fever, but 
by the ball of the Spaniards. He had gone out with one of 
the pinnaces, and had engaged a great Spanish ship, but the 
latter had shot more straight and faster than usual, and the 
captain himself and Richard Allen, one of his men, had been 
slain in an unsuccessful attempt to capture the ship. His sad 
end was not the result of any rashness on his part, for he, indeed, 
had told the men that the vessel carried many guns, and that 
it was too rash an enterprise. The sailors, however, had by this 
time become so accustomed to victory as to despise the Dons 
altogether, and insisted upon going forward. 

It was with bitter lamentation and regret that they returned, 
bringing the body of the admiral's brother. They were now 
at the end of the year, and in this week no less than six of the 
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company died, among whom was Joseph Drake, another of the 
admiral's brothers. These losses saddened the crew greatly, 
and even the treasures which they had amassed now seemed to 
them small and of little account Even those who di.l not take 
the fever were much cast down, and Captain Drake determined 
without any further loss to attempt the expedition on which 
he had set his mind. On February 3d, being Shrove Tuesday, 
he started with eighteen English and thirteen Simcroons for 
Panama. He had now since he sailed lost no less than twenty- 
eight of the ])arty which set out from Plymouth. 

In a few days they reached Venta Cruz, but one of the men 
who had taken too much strong liquor made a noise, and the 
alarm being given, much of the treasure was carried out of the 
place before they could effect a landing. They followed, how- 
ever, one of the treasure parties out of the town, and pursued 
them for some distance. On their way they came across another 
large convoy with gold ; this they easily took, and having sent 
the Spaniards away, unloaded the mules and buried the gold, 
desiring to press on further. 

As they went one of the chief Simeroons took the admiral 
apart from the road they were traversing, and led him to the 
foot of a lofty tree. Upon this steps had been cut, and the 
Indian told the admiral to ascend and see what he could observe 
from the top. Upon reaching the summit the admiral gave a 
shout of joy and astonishment From that point he could 
see the Pacific Ocean, and by turning his head the Atlantic 
which they had just left 

This was a joyful moment for the great sailor, and when he 
descended, one by one most of the men climbed to the top of 
the tree to see the two oceans. Drake was the first Englishman 
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who had seen this sight; to the Spaniards it was, of course, 
familiar; indeed Yasco Nunez had stood upon the spot and 
had seen the Pacific, and taken possession of it in the name of 
Spain in the year 1513. 

They now retraced their steps, for with the force at their 
disposal, Captain Drake thought it would be madness to cross 
the isthmus with any view of attacldng the Spaniards on the other 
side. He had now accomplished his purpose, and had learned 
the nature and geography of the place, and proposed on some 
future occasion to return with a force sufficient to carry out the 
great enterprises on which he had set his mind. On their 
return they were sorely disappointed at finding that the 
Spaniards, having captured one of the party, had extorted from 
him the hiding-place of the gold, and had lifted and carried 
it off. They now prepared to re-embark in their pinnace. 
Reaching the sea-shore, however, they were surprised and in 
some way dismayed at seeing seven Spanish vessels nearing 
the coast The Spaniards had at last determined to make an' 
effort, and had arrived at a time more unfortunate for the 
English than could have been supposed. The pinnace, after 
landing the party, had sailed away in order to prevent the 
Spaniards seizing upon those on board, and when Captain Drake 
reached the shore she was not in sight, having indeed hauled 
her wind and made off on the approach of the Spanish fleet 
The situation seemed bad indeed, for it was certain that the 
Spaniards would land their troops and search the shore, and it 
was of the highest importance that the pinnace should be dis- 
covered first 

There was a counsel held, and the men were well-nigh 
despairing. Captain Drake, however, bade them keep up their 
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courage, and pointed out to them the four lads, all of whom 
had escaped the effect of fever and disease, their constitution, 
no doubt, being strengthened by the fact that none of them 
indulged in too much liquor, indeed seldom touching any. 

"Look," said Captain Drake, "at these four lads; their 
courage is unshaken, and they look cheerful and hopeful on all 
occasions. Take example from them and keep up your hopes. 
I propose to make a raft upon which I myself will embark, and 
by making out from this bay into the open sea, may succeed in 
catching sight of the pinnace and bringing it hither to your 
rescue." 

The proposal seemed a desperate one, for it was far more 
likoly that the Spaniards' ships would come along and descry 
the raft than that the latter should meet with the pinnace. 
However, there seemed no other resource. The materials for 
the raft were scanty and weak, and when Captain Francis 
with three companions got fairly out of the bay the raft 
nank so deeply in the water that they were completely standing 
in the sea. 

For some hours they beat about, and then to their great joy 
they descried the pinnace in the distance making for land. 
The wind had now risen, and it was blowing hard, and their 
position on the raft was dangerous enough. They found that 
it would be impossible for them to keep at sea, and still more 
impossible to place themselves in the track of the pinnaces, 
wliich were making for a bay behind a projecting headland. 
Painfully paddling the raft to the shore Captain Francis 
landed, and they made their way with much toil and fatigue 
over the hill which divided them from that bay, and towards 
inoming got down to the pinnace, where they were received 
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with much joy. Then they at once launched the boat and 
made for the spot where they had left their comrades. These 
received them as if risen from the dead, for they had all made 
up their minds that their admiral and his companions had 
been lost upon the frail raft on which they had embarked. 
They now put to sea, and had the good fortune to escape the 
ken of the Spaniards, who had sailed further up the coast So 
thanking God for their escape they sailed back to the bay, 
where the Pacha and her prizes lay, and then all hands began 
to make great preparation for return home. 







CHAPTER V. 



CAST ASHORE. 




|T was time indeed for the little band of adventurers 
to be turning their faces towards England. Their 
original strength of eighty men was reduced to fifty, 
and of these many were sick and weak. They had gained a vast 
store of wealth, although they had missed the plunder of Nombre 
da Dios and of Carthagena. Their doings had caused such con- 
sternation and alarm that it was certain that the Spaniards would 
ere long make a great and united eflPort to crush them, and fifty 
men, however valiant, could not battle with a fleet. The men 
were longing for home, looking forward to the delight of 
spending the great share of prize-money which w^ould fall to 
each. The sudden death which had stricken many of their 
comrades had, too, cast a chill on the expedition, and made all 
long more eagerly to be away from those beautiful but deadly 
shores. When, therefore, on the day after the return of Cap- 
tain Francis, the word "was given to prepare for the homeward 
voyage, the most lively joy prevailed. The stores were em- 
barked, the Simeroons, who had done them good service, dis- 
missed with rich presents, and all embarked with much joy and 
thankfulness that their labours and dangers were overpast. 
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They were, however, extremely shorthanded, and were scattered 
among the three or four prizes which were tlie best among the 
ships which they had taken. Ned and Gerald, being now able to 
give good assistance in case of need to the sailors, were put on 
beard one of the prizes with four seamen. Captain Drake had 
determined to keep for a time the prizes with him, for as it might 
well be that they should meet upon their way a great Spanish 
fleet, he thought that by keeping together with the flag of St. 
George flying on all the ships the Spaniards would believe that 
the Pacha had been joined by ships from England, and so would 
assuredly let her and her consorts pass at large. At the last 
land at which they touched Captain Drake intended to dismiss 
all but one of the piizes, and to sail across the Atlantic with 
her and the Pacha, 

This, however, was not to be. 

One day shortly after their departure Ned said to Gerald, 
" I do not like the look of the sky; it reminds me of the sky 
that we had before that terrible hurricane when we were moored 
off" the Isle of Pines; and with our scanty crew we should be in a 
mightily imfavourable position should the wind come on to blow." 
In that wise the sailors shared Ned's apprehensions, and in the 
speediest possible time all sail was lowered and the ship prepared 
to meet the gale. It was not long before the whole sky was 
covered with black clouds. Captain Drake signalled to the 
vessels that each was to do its best, and if separated was 
to rendezvous at the spot before agreed upon. Then all having 
been done that could be thought of, they waited the bursting 
of the storm. 

It came at last, with the suddenness and almost the force of 
an explosion. A faint rumbling noise was first heard, a white 
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line of foam was seen in the distance, and then with a roar and 
a crash the hurricane was upon them. The vessel reeled over 
60 far under the blow that for a time all on board thought that 
she would capsize. The two sailors at the helm, however, held 
on sturdily, and at last her head drifted oflP on the wind, and 
she flew along before its force. The sea rose as if by magic; 
where for weeks scarcely a ripple had rufiled the surface of the 
water now great waves with crested tops tore along ; the air was 
full of blinding foam swept fiom the tops of the waves; and it 
was difficult for those on board even to breathe when facing the 
force of the wind. 

" Tliis is tremendous," Ned shouted in Gerald's ears, " and as 
there seem to be islands all over these seas, if we go on at the 
rate we are doing now methinks that it will not be long before 
we land on one or another. We are, as I reckon, near Hispaiiola, 
but there is no saying which way we may drift, for these storms 
are almost always changeable, and while we are running south 
at present, an hour hence we may be going in the opposite 
direction." 

For twenty-four hours the storm continued with unabated 
fury. At times it seemed impossible that the vessel could live, 
so tremendous were the seas which struck and buffetted her. 
However, being light in the water and buoyant, she floated over 
it. During the next night the wind sensibly abated, and although 
still blowing with tremendous force, there was evidence to the 
accustomed eyes of the sailors that the storm was well-nigh 
blowing itself out. The sea, too, sensibly went down, although 
still tremendous, and all began to hope that they would weather 
the gale, when one of the sailors, who had crawled forward to 
the bow, shouted. 
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"Breakers ahetad!'* 

It was now fortunately morning, although the darkness had 
been so intense since the storm began that the difference between 
night and day was faint indeed; still it was better, if danger 
were to be met with, that there should bo as much light as 
possible. AH hands looked out over the bows and saw before 
them a steep coast rising both to the right and left. 

" It is all over with the ship," Gerald said to Ned, " and I do 
not think that there is a chance, even for you. The surf on those 
rocks is terrible." 

" We must do our best," said Ned, " and trust in God. You 
keep close to me, Gerald, and when you want aid I will assist you 
as far as I can. You swim fairly, but scarce well enough, unaided, 
to get through that surf yonder." 

The men, seeing that what appeared to be certain destruction 
stared them in the face, now shook hands all round, and then 
commending their souls to God, sat down and waited for the 
shock. When it came it was tremendous. The masts snapped 
at the board like rotten sticks, the vessel shivered from stem to 
stem, and drawing back for an instant was again cast down with 
terrible force and, as if struck by lightning, parted amidships, 
and then seemed to fall all to pieces like a house of cards. 

Ned and Gerald were standing hand in hand when the vessel 
struck; and as she went to pieces and they were precipitated 
into the water Ned still kept close to his friend, swimming side 
by side with him. They soon neared the edge of the line where 
the waves broke upon the rocks. Then Ned shouted to Gerald 
to coast along outside the broken water, for that there was no 
landing there with life. For upwards of an hour they swam on 
outside the line of surf. The sea, although tremendously high, 

(162) F 
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did not break till it touched a certain point, and the lads rose 
and fell over the great billows. They had stripped off the greater 
portion of their clothing before the ship struck, and in the warm 
water had no sensation of chill, and had nothing to fight against 
but fatigue. When they were in the hollow of the waves their 
position was easy enough, and they could make each other hear 
by shouting loudly. When, however, they were on the crest of 
one of the mountainous waves, it was a hard struggle for life. 
The wind blew with such fury, taking the top of the water off 
in sheets and scattering it in fine spray, that the boys were nearly 
drowned, although they kept their back to the wind and held their 
breath as if diving, except when necessary to make a gasp for air. 

Gerald became weak and tired at the end of the hour, but Ned 
kept up his courage, and aided him by swimming by his side and 
letting Gerald put his hand upon his shoulder every time that 
they were in the hollows of the waves, so that he got a complete 
rest at these periods. At last Ned thought he saw a passage 
between two of the big rocks, through which it might be possible, 
he thought, that thoy might swim, and so avoid the certain 
death which seemed to await them at ever}' other spot. 

The passage was about 40 feet wide, and it was no easy matter 
to calculate upon striking this in so wild a sea. Side by side 
with Gerald Ned made for the spot, and at last swam to the edge 
of the surf, then a great wave came rolling in, and the boys, dizzy 
and confused, half smothered and choking, were hurled with 
trrrrncndous force through the great rocks into comparatively 
calm water beyond. Ned now seized Gerald's hair, for his friend 
M'aH nearly gone, and turning aside from the direct line of the 
entrance found himself speedily in calm water behind the line 
of rockfi. A few minutes' further struggle and the two boys lay 
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on the beach well-nigh insensible after their great exertions. 
After a while they recovered their strength, and with staggering 
feet made their way further inland. 

" I owe you my life, Ned," Gerald said. " I never could have 
struggled ashore nor indeed keep myself up for half that time 
had it not been for your aid." 

" I am glad to have been able to help you," Ned said simply. 
" We may thank heaven that the storm had abated a little in 
its force before the vessel struck, for had it been blowing as it 
was yesterday we could not have swum five minutes. It was 
just the lowering of the wind that enabled us to swim without 
being dro^vned by the spray. It was bad enough as it was on 
the top of the waves, but yesterday it would have been 
impossible." 

One of the first thoughts of the boys upon fairly recovering 
themselves was to kneel down and thank God for having pre- 
served their lives, and then having rested for upwards of an 
hour to recover themselves, they made their way inland. 

" Our dangers are by no means over, Gerald," Ned said. "If 
this island is, as I believe, a thickly cultivated one and in the 
hands of the Spaniards, it will go hard with us if they find us, 
after all the damage to their commerce which we have been in- 
flicting for the last year." 

Upon getting to some rising ground they saw to their surprise 
a large town lying on a bay in front of them; instinctively they 
paused at the sight, and both sat down so as to be out of view 
of any casual lookers-on. 

"What are we to do, Nedl" Gerald said. "If we stay here 
we shall be starved. If we go into the town we shall have 
our throats cut. Which think you is the bestl" 
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" I do not like either alternative," Ned said. "See, inland, 
there are many high mountains, and even close to the town 
there ajipcar to l)e thickets and woods. There are houses here 
and there and no doubt plantations ; it seems to me that if we 
get round to that side we may conceal ourselves, and it is hard 
in a country like this if we cannot at any rate find fruit enough 
to keep us for some time. And we had better wait till dark; 
our white shoulders will bo seen at too far a distance by this 
light." 

Creci)ing into a thicket, the lads lay down and were soon 
sound asleep, and it was night before they awoke and looked 
out. All signs of the storm had passed. The moon was shining 
calmly, the stars were brilliant and seemed to hang like lamps 
in the sky, an effect which is only seen in tropical climes. 
There were lights in the town, and these served as a sort of 
guide to them. Skirting along at the top of the basin in which 
the town lay they passed through cultivated estates, picking 
some ears of maize, thus satisfying their hunger, which was, 
when they started, ravenous, for during the storm they had 
been unable to open tho hatchways and had been supported 
only by a little biscuit which happened to be in the caboose on 
deck. 

Towards morning they chose a spot in a thick plantation of 
trees about a mile and a half from the town, and here they 
agreed to wait for a while until they could come to some deci- 
sion as to their course. 

Three days passed without any change; each night they stole 
out and picked maize, pine-apple, and melons in the plantations 
for their subsistence, and as morning returned, went back to 
their hiding-place. Close to it a road ran along to a noble 
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house which stood in some grounds at about a quarter of a mile 
from their grove. Every morning they saw the owner of this 
house, apparently a man of distinction, riding towards the town, 
and they concluded that he was one of the great merchants of 
the place. One day he came accompanied by a young lady 
carried in a litter by foiu- slaves. The boys, who were weary 
of their solitude, pressed to the edge of the thicket to obtain a 
clear view of this little procession which broke the monotony 
of their day. 

"Gerald," Ned exclaimed, grasping him by the arm, "do you 
know, I believe that the lady is the girl I picked out of the 
water the day we took that ship three months ago." 

"Do you think sol" Gerald said; "it is too far surely to 

HftA." 

" I do not know for certain," Ned answered, " but mcthinks 
that I cannot be mistaken." 

"Perhaps she would help us or intercede for us," Gerald 
suggested. 

" Perhaps so," Ned said; " at any rate we will try. To-night 
we will make a move into the gardens of the house she came 
from and will hide there till we see her alone in the garden, then 
I will sally forth and see how she takes it." 

Accordingly, that night after obtaining their supply of fruit 
the boys entered the inclosure^ When morning broke there 
was speedily a stir, negroes and negresses went out to the fields, 
servants moved hither and thither in the verandah outside the 
house, gardeners came out and set to work at their vocations. 
It was evident that the owner or his family was fond of garden- 
ing, for everything was kept with beautiful order and regularity. 
Mixed vrith the cactus smd other gaudy-flowering plants of 
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Mexico and South America were many European plants brought 
out and acclimatized. Here fountains threw up dancing waters 
in the air, cool shady paths and bowers afforded protection from 
the heat of the day, and so carefully was it clipped and kept 
that a fallen leaf would have destroyed its perfection. 

The point which the boys had chosen was remote from the 
house, for it was of importance that there should be no witnesses 
of the meeting. Here, in a spacious arbour, were chairs, couches, 
and other signs that some of the family were in the habit of 
taking their seats there, and although the boys knew that it 
might be days before they succeeded in carrying out their ob- 
ject yet they determined to wait and watch patiently however 
long it might bo. Their success, however, surpassed their ex- 
pectations, for it was but an hour or two after they had taken 
up their post, and soon after the sun had risen that they saw, 
walking along the path, the young lady whom they so desired 
to meet 

She was not alone, for a black girl walked a little behind her 
chatting constantly to her and carrying some books, a shawl, 
and various other articles. When they reached the arbour the 
attendant placed the things there, and then as she took her seat 
the young lady said to the girl, " Go in and fetch me my coffee 
here, say I shall not come in until breakfast time, and that if 
any orders are required they must come licre for them." 

"Will you want me to read to you]" 

" No," the young lady said ; " it is not hot: I shall take a turn 
round the garden first and then read to myself." 

The black girl went off at a trot towards the house and the 
young lady strolled round and round that portion of the garden 
until her black attendant returned with a tray containing coffee, 
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lemonade, and fruits, this she placed on the table, and then in 
answer to the " You need not wait " of the lady, again retired. 

Now was the time for the boys who had watched these 
operations with keen interest and anxiety. It was uncertain 
whether she would keep the black attendant by her side, and 
all depended upon that As soon as she was alone Ned ad- 
vanced from their hiding-place. The boys had agreed tliat it 
was better at first that he should approach alone, lest the sudden 
appearance of the two, especially as Gerald was nearly as tall as 
a man, might have caused alarm, and she might have flown 
away before she had identified Ned as the lad who had jumped 
into the water to save her. 

Ned approached the arbour with hesitating steps, and felt 
that his appearance was indeed sorely against him. He had no 
covering to his head, had nothing on, indeed, but a pair of 
trousers. He was shoeless and stockingless, and presented the 
appearance of a beggar boy rather than the smart young sailor 
whom she had seen on board the ship. 

The lady started up with a short exclamation on seeing a 
white ragged boy standing before her. 

"Who are you]" she exclaimed, "and by what right do you 
enter these gardens ] A white boy, and in rags, how comes this 1" 

"Our ship has been wTecked," Ned said, using his best 
SpanislL "Do you not remember me? I am the boy who 
picked you up when you fell overboard on the day when the 
English captured the ship you came out in, some four months 
ago. 

**Are you, indeed]" the young lady said in surprise. "Yes, 
and now that I look close at you I recognize your face. Poor 
boy, how have you got into a strait like this]" 
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Ne^l understood but little of what she said, as he only knew 
a few wonls in Spanish. It was with difficulty that he could 
underHtand it even when spoken slowly, while spoken as a 
native would do he scarce gathered a word. He saw, however, 
from her attitude that her meaning was kind, and that she was 
diH[K>8ed to do what she could for him. He, therefore, in his 
broken Spanish, told her how a ship on which he and five of 
his comrades were embarked had been driven ashore in the 
hurricane, and all lost with the exception of another boy and 
himself. 

'* It is lucky, indeed,'' the girl said to herself when he had 
finished, "that I found that my father had left Nombre de 
Dios and had come down to his house here, for, assuredly, the 
people would have made short work of these poor lads had I not 
been hero to aid them. But, after all, what can I do? My father 
would, I know, do anything for my sake, and I have told him 
how this lad jumped overboard to save my life, but there is one 
here greater than he, that terrible Inquisition. These boys are 
heretics, and it will be impossible to conceal, for any time, 
from the priests that they are here. Still, at any rate, for a time 
we might hide them, and in gratitude only I would do all in 
my power for them." 

Ned watched her face as these thoughts passed through her 
mind. He saw at once tliat she was willing to do all in her 
power, but saw also that there were difficulties in the way. 

"Poor boy," she said, looking at him kindly; "you must be 
hungry, indeed," and taking an ivory mallet she struck a gong 
which hung in the arbour, and made signs to Ned to retire for 
the present The little black girl came running out. 

" I have changed my mind," her mistress said. " Let my 
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breakfast be sent out here to me instead of in-doors, and I am 
hungry ; tell the cook to be sure and let it be a good one, and 
as soon as possible." 

Much surprised by these orders the black girl again left her. 

" My father has gone to town," she said to the boys when 
they joined her; " when he comes back I will ask him what can 
be done. It will not be easy to hide you, for these negroes 
chatter like so many parrots, and the news will spread all over 
the town that some English boys are here, and in that case they 
will take you away, and my father would be powerless as I 
to help you." 

The black cook was indeed astonished at the demolition of 
the breakfast effected by her young mistress, but she put it 
down to the fact that she must have given a large portion of it 
to her dogs, of which one or more were generally her companions 
in the garden. 

Fortunately on the present occasion the great blood-hound 
Zeres had gone down into the town with his master. Of this, 
however, the cook knew nothing, and muttered to herself some- 
what angrily as she saw the empty dishes which were brought 
back to her, '* that it was a sin to give to that creature a meal 
which was sufficient for five noblemen." 

AVhen Seiior Sagasta returned to his beautiful villa in the 
afternoon, his daughter at once confided to him what had hap- 
pened. He entered warmly into her scheme for the aid and 
protection of the lads, and expressed himself willing to do any- 
thing that she could suggest. " But," he said, "you know as well 
as I do that if the news gets about that two boys of Captain 
Drake's band arc here, nothing will save them from tlie rage of 
the population; and indeed if the people and the military 
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authorities were disposed to let them alone the Inquisition 
would be too strong for them and would claim its own, and 
against the Inquisition even governors are powerless. Therefore 
if they are to stop, and stop they must, at least for a time, it 
must be done in perfect secrecy. There is no possibility of dis- 
guising two English boys to look like negroes. The only plan 
I can suggest is that they should have that gardeners' hut. I 
can remove the man who lives there at present, and will send 
him up the country to look after my place there. Then you 
must take old David into our confidence. He and his wife 
Floey are perfectly faithful and can be trusted to the death. It 
is lucky that she is cook, for she will be able to prepare food for 
them. The hut must be kept, of course, locked up at all times; 
but as it is close to the fence, and the window indeed looks into 
the garden, you can go there of a day and speak to them and take 
them books and lighten their captivity. When it gets dark I 
will go with you down the garden and will see these brave lads. 
In the meantime old David shall get some shirts and shoes and 
other necessaries for them. We have a plentiful store of things 
in the magazine, and he can rig them up there perfectly. I will 
at once get the gardener out of the house, and will give David 
instructions to carry the things there as soon as it is empty." 

That evening after it was dark the boys, who had been 
anxiously listening for every movement, saw in the dim hght 
the white figure of the girl advancing with her father beside 
her. When she came to the arbour she raised her voice. 

"Are you here]" she cried. "You can come out without 
fear." And as they advanced, "My father will do all in his 
power to protect the saviour of his daughter." 

The merchant shook the hands of the boys with the stately 
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ceremony of the Spaniard, and assured them that he was their 
servant indeed for their treatment of his daughter, and that 
his house and all that it contained was at their disposal. 

Ned and Gerald understood little enough of what he was 
saying, but his manner and gestures were sufficient, and they 
thanked him heartily for his kindness. He now led the way 
along many winding paths till they reached a low fence 
forming the border of the garden, and distant a long way from 
the house. A light was already burning in it, and a black 
servant was at work within. There was a break in the fence, 
by which they passed through without difficulty, and on entering 
the hut they found everything prepared for them. 

On a table stood a dainty supper, the rooms were swept, and 
fresh furniture had been placed in them. In these countries 
furniture is of the slightest kind. A hammock to swing in by 
day or sleep in by night, a couple of cane chairs, and a mat 
of beautifully woven straw for the floor. This is nearly all tho 
furniture which is required in the tropics. 

First the negro beckoned the boys into an inner room, and 
there, to their intense delight, they saw a large tub full of 
water, and two piles of clothes lying beside it. 

Don Sagas ta and his daughter, after a few more words, left 
them, assuring them that they would be safe from observation 
there, but that they must not stir out during the day, and 
must keep the door securely fastened, and must give no answer 
to anyone who might come and knock or call, unless to them- 
selves, to the black who was now with them, or his wife, who 
would accompany him perhaps the next evening. Donna Anna 
herself promised that she would come and see them the next 
morning, and that she hoped to find that they were comfortable. 
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When left alone the boys luxuriated in the bath, and then 
having put on fresh suits they felt clean and comfortable once 
again. The clothes were those used by the upper class of 
slaves employed as overseers. Don Sagasta had determined to 
get them some clothes of a superior class, but he felt that it was 
better that, so long as they were in hiding, they should be 
dressed in a costume which would, should anyone perchance 
get a distant look at them, excite no curiosity or surprise. 

The boys ate a hearty supper, and then throwing themselves 
into the swinging hammocks were soon fast asleep. They 
were up with dawn next morning, tidied up their room, and 
made all ready" for the visit of Donna Anna. She soon appeared, 
having got rid of her little black maid as upon the morning 
before. She brought them a store of books, and among them 
a Spanish dictionary and grammar; she told them that she 
thought it would be of assistance to pass away their time, and 
be of the greatest use for them to Icam to speak as much 
Spanish as possible, and that she was willing, when she could 
spare time unobserved, to teach them the language. Very 
gratefully the boys accepted her offer, and day by day for the 
next month the young lady came every morning, and for an 
hour taught them the meaning and pronunciation of the words, 
which during the day they learnt by heart They found that 
the island upon which they had been cast ashore was Porto 
Rico, an island of considerable size not far from Hispaiiola. 
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|N tlio evening Seiior Sagasta visited the lads, and 
had long conversations with them. He promised 
them that upon the very first opportunity which 
should occur he would aid them to escape, but pointed out 
that at present there was no possibility of their getting away. 
'* Captain Drake/' ho said, " has left the seas, and until he comes 
back again, or some other of your English filibusters, I see no 
chance of yoiu* escape. As soon as I hear of an English ship 
in these waters I will have a small boat, well fitted up with 
sails and all necessaries, conveyed to a creek on the coast. To 
this you shall be taken down, and make your way to the point 
where we hear that the vessel is accustomed to rendezvous." 

This appeared to the boys to be the only possible plan, and 
they warmly expressed their gratitude to their host for his 
thoughtful kindness. 

Another month passed, and then one evening Don Sagasta 
came to the hut with a certain anxiety in his face. 

"Is there anything the matter?" Ned, who now began to 
speak Spanish with some fluency, asked. 

"I am much disturbed. Since you have been here I am 
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sure that no one has got a sight of you, and I can rely so 
implicitly upon David and Flora that I am sure the secret 
has not leaked out there. But from what I hear it seems that 
you must have been seen during the time that you were 
wrecked and before you came here. I hear in the town to-day 
that a rumour is current among the people that two white men 
were seen near the sea upon the day after the great storm. 
Some one else, too, seems to have said that he caught sight of 
two white men not far from this house just before daybreak 
two days afterwards. This report has, it seems, been going 
from mouth to mouth, and has at last reached the ears of the 
governor. The portions of a wreck which were driven ashore 
seem to confirm the story, and unfortunately the board with 
the name of the ship was washed ashore, and it is known to be 
that of one of those captured by Captain Drake. Putting the 
two things together it is supposed that misfortune overtook a 
portion of his fleet, and that two of his men managed to save 
their lives, and are now lurking somewhere about the neigh- 
bourhood. I hear that the governor has ordered a strict search 
to be set on foot, and that a large reward is to be offered for 
the discovery of any signs of the fugitives." 

The next day the boys heard that the persons to whom the 
story had been traced had been taken before the governor and 
strictly examined, and that he was fully convinced of the truth 
of the story. Three days afterwards Don Sagasta brought 
them a copy of a notice which had been placed in the market- 
place, offering a reward of 1000 dollars for any news which 
would lead to the capture of the English pirates, and announc- 
ing the severest punishment upon any who should dare to con- 
ceal or to assist them. Gerald at once said that rather than be 
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a cause of anxiety to their kind host and his daughter they 
would give themselves up. This offer was, however, indignantly 
refused by Don Sagasta. 

" No, no," he said; " this must not be. I might take you into 
the house, but I fear that with so many servants, some of whom 
are as bigotted as any of us whites, you would be sure to be 
discovered, and they would either reveal in confession or dis- 
close to the authorities the fact of your concealment The only 
plan which promises to offer safety that I can suggest is that you 
shall take to the mountains. There are many runaways there, 
and although sometimes they are hunted down and slain, yet 
they have caverns and other places of concealment where you 
might remain for years. I will speak to David about it at once." 

David on being questioned said that there was an old native 
woman living at a hut a little way off, who had the reputation 
of having the evil eye, and who was certainly acquainted with 
the doings of the runaways. If any slave wished to send a 
message to one of his friends who had taken to the hills, the 
old woman would for a present always convey, or get it con- 
veyed, to the man for whom it was intended. He thought 
that it would be absolutely necessary that some such means 
should be taken of introducing the boys to the runaways, 
otherwise, hunted as these were, they would either fly when 
they saw two whites approaching, or would surround and 
destroy them. 

Don Sagasta at once accepted the suggestion, and David was 
despatched to the old woman with offers of a handsome present 
if she would give a guide to the boys to the mountains. David 
was instructed especially to tell her that they were English, 
and the natural enemies of the Spaniards, that they had done 
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thoiu iiuioh harm at sea, and that if cauglit by tho Spaniards 
t hoy wtmhl l>o killed. Ho returned an hour later with news 
thnt tl)o old Indian woman had at once upon hearing these 
fnoU pn>mi8od to get them passed up to the hiding-places of 
tl)o natives. 

♦* You think," Don Sagasta said, " that there is no fear of 
hor mentioning the fact that she has seen my friends to any of 
tliti Ncarchers?" 

"Oh, no," David said; "she is as close as wax. Over and 
ovor again, when she has been suspected of assisting in the 
evuHion of a slave, she has been beaten and put to torture, but 
nothing was ever extracted from her lips, and it is certain 
that she would die rather than reveal a secret." 

Donnit Anna was mucli moved when she said adieu to tho 
lads. She regarded Ned as the preserver of her life, and both 
luul during the two months of daily intercourse much endeared 
themselves to her. Don Sagasta brought to them a handsome 
pair of pistols each and a sword, and then giving them a basket 
of provisions and a purse containing money, which he thought 
might be useful even among runaway slaves, he and his 
daughter bade adieu to them, with many expressions of kind- 
ness and gratitude on both sides. 

"Do not hesitate," Don Sagasta said, "to let me know if I 
can at any time do or send anything for you ; should it be possible 
I will send a message to you by the old woman if any expedi- 
tion on a grand scale is being got up against the runaways, and 
this may make your position more comfortable among them." 

Under the guidance of David they then started for the 
Indian woman's hut, while Flora set to work to carry away 
and obliterate all signs from the hut of its late residents. After 
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a few minutes' walking the boys arrived at the Indian hut. It 
was constructed simply of boughs of trees thickly worked 
together. On hearing their footsteps an old woman — the boys 
thought they had never seen anyone so old — with long white 
hair, and a face wrinkled till it hardly seemed like the face 
of a human being, came to the door with a torch made of 
resinous wood held aloft. She peered under her hand at the 
boys, and said a few words to David, which he translated to 
the boys to be — "And these are English, the people of whom 
the Spaniards are as afraid as my people are of themi Two 
Spaniards can drive fifty Indians before them, but I hear that 
a dozen of these Englishmen can take a ship with a hundred 
Spaniards on board. It is wonderful; they look something 
like our oppressors, but they are fairer, and their eyes are blue, 
and they look honest, and have not that air of pride and arro- 
gance which the Spaniard never lays aside. I have a boy 
here." And as she spoke an Indian boy of some thirteen years 
of age slipped out from behind her. " He will show them to 
the refuge-places of the last of my race. There they will be 
well received, for I have sent by him a message to their 
chiefs, and it may be that these lads, knowing the ways of 
white warfare, will be able to assist my countrymen, and to 
enable them to resist these dogs of Spaniards. The blessing 
of an old woman be upon you. I have seen many changes, I 
have seen my people possessors of this island, save a small 
settlement which they had even then the folly to allow the 
Spaniards to possess. I have seen them swept away by the 
oppressor; my husband tortured and killed, my brothers 
burned alive; all that I loved slain by the Spaniards. Now, it 
does my old eyes good to see two of the race who will in the 

(1C2) o 
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future drive those dogs from these fair lands as they have 
driven my people." 

So saying, she returned into the hut 

The boy prepared at once to start, and the lads, wringing 
the hand of the black who had been so kind to them, at once 
followed their guide into the darkness. For some hours they 
walked without intermission, sometimes going at a sling trot 
and then easing down again. Dark as was the night their 
guide trod the paths without hesitation or pause. The boys 
could scarce see the ground upon which they trod, but the eyes 
of the native were keener than theirs, and to him the way 
seemed as clear as in broad daylight. 

After traversing for some miles a flat level country they 
began to mount, and for about two hours ascended a mountain 
thickly covered with forest Then the guide stopped and 
motioned to them that he could now go no further, and must 
rest for the present The boys were surprised at this sudden 
stop, for their guide had gone along so quickly and easily that 
he taxed to the utmost their powers of progression, while he 
himself never breathed any harder than when walking upon the 
level ground. They had, however, no means of interrogating 
him, for he spoke no language which they understood. With- 
out a word the lad threw himself down at full length, an 
example which they followed without hesitation. 

"I wonder," Ned said, "why he stopped." 

" Because he is tired, I expect," Gerald replied, " or that he 
does not know the exact spot upon which he is likely to meet 
the band, and that he has taken us so far along the one path 
which was certain to lead in the right direction, but for the 
precise spot he must wait till momirg.* 
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It was not many minutes before the three lads were fast 
asleep, but with the first gleam of daylight the Indian boy 
awoke. Touching his companions he sprang to his feet, and 
without hesitation turned off to the right, and climbed an 
even steeper path than any which they had followed in the 
darknesa The trees grew thinner as they advanced, and they 
wore soon climbing over bare rock. They saw now that they 
were near the extreme summit of one of the hills. The boy, 
as they passed through the trees, had gathered some dry sticks 
and a handful or two of green leave& Upon reaching the top 
he placed these down upon the ground and looked towards the 
east The sun would not be up for another half-hour yet The 
boy at once began with steady earnestness to rub two pieces of 
stick together, according to their way of kindling a fire. It was 
a quarter of an hour before the sparks began to drop from the 
wood; these, with some very dry leaves and tiny chips of wood, 
the Indian boy rapidly blew into life, and then with a very 
small fire of dry wood he sat patiently watching the east At 
the moment that the sun showed above the sea, he placed the 
little fire in the heart of the pile of wood which ho had col- 
lected, threw the green leaves upon it, and blew vigorously 
until the whole caught fire, and a wreath of smoke ascended 
above them. For five minutes only he allowed the fire to 
bum, and then at once extinguished it carefully, knocking the 
fire from each individual brand. When the last curl of white 
smoke had ceased to ascend he stood up and eagerly looked 
round the country. 

It was a glorious view. On the one hand the wood-clad 
hills sloped to the foot of the plain, covered with plantations, 
dotted here and there with the villages of the slaves and the 
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white liounes of the overseers. At a distance could be fjdntlj 
ftceii tlie towers of a citv, while beyon«l, the sea stretched 
like a blue wall, far as the eye could see. Inland the country 
WM broken and mountainous, the hills being in all cases thickly 
covered with trees. From two points in the heart of these 
hilU white smoke curled up as soon as the smoke of their fire 
died away. These, too, in a short time also ceased to rise, and 
the boys knew that they were signal-fires in response to that 
which their guide had made. The boy hesitated for a minute 
or two as to the direction wliich he should take. 

As, however, one of the fires appeared a good deal nearer 
than the other, this probably decided him in its favour, 
and ho started in a straight line towaids the Fi>ot where the 
smoke had curled up. Another two hours' walking and they 
entered an open glade, where ten or twelve natives and two or 
throe negroes were gathered. They were greatly surprised at 
seeing two white men, but the presence of the native guide 
apparently vouched for these visitors, and although one or two 
of the men sprang up and at a rapid pace proceeded in the 
direction from which the new-comers had arrived, the rest 
simply rose to their feet, and, grasping the spears, bows and 
arrows, and clubs which they carried, waited silently to hear 
what the Indian boy had to tell them. 

He poured forth an animated strain of words for a few 
minutes, and the faces of the Indians lit up with pleasure. 
The one among them who appeared to be the chief of tlie 
party advanced at once to the boys and made every sign of 
welcome. One of the negroes also approached, and in broken 
asked them if they could speak in that language. The 
were able nov/ to reply in the affirmative, and quickly 
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supplemented the account of them which had been given by 
their guide, by their own description of the manner of their 
coming there. 

The negro, after explaining to the rest what the boys had 
said, then assured them in the name of the chief that every 
welcome was theirs, and that they hailed among them as a 
happy incident the arrival of two of the famous race who were 
the deadly enemies of the Spaniards. 

The boys on their part assured them that they would en- 
deavour to repay the hospitality with which they were received, 
by their assistance should the Spaniards make any attacks upon 
the tribe during the time they were there, that the English 
everywhere were the friends of those who were oppressed by 
the Spaniards, and that their countr3rmen were moved with 
horror and indignation at the accounts which had reached them 
of the diabolical treatment to which the Indians were exposed. 

The party now pressed still further into the forest, and turn- 
ing up a ravine followed its windings for some distance, and 
then passing through an exceedingly narrow gorge reached a 
charming little valley in which were some rough huts, showing 
that the residence of at least a portion of the runaways had 
been reached. 

Here for some time life passed uneventfully with the boys. 
Their first care was to study sufficient of the language of the 
natives to enable them to hold converse with them, for it was 
clear to them that they might have to stop there for some 
considerable time. Their food consisted of roots, of wild fruit, 
and of yams, which the natives cultivated in small scattered 
plots of ground. Many birds, too, were brought in, the natives 
bringing them down with small darts. They were able to throw 
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lhi»ii li^Kt Hpoars with extreme precision, and often pierced the 
luiKor kindn of hinls, as they sat upon the boughs of trees, with 
\\\\^nM woupoUH before tliey could open their wings for flight 
NVilh l»oWH and arrows, too, they were able to shoot with great 
Hei'uru»\v, and the boys felt sure that, if properly led, they 
WtMild 1)0 able to make a stout resistance to the Spaniards. 

Thoy lioard several times during the first three weeks of 

Uioir Wijourn there, of raids made by small parties of the 

HpunianU, but in none of these cases were the searchers suc- 

ri'UNful ill finding traces of the fugitive slaves, nor did they 

«H»in«i into the part of the wood in which was the village which 

niMViMl an linadtpiarters of the negroes. At the end of three weeks 

\\\is boyM accompanied a party of their friends to other points 

at whicli the fugitives were gathered. Altogether they found 

that in that part of the island there were some hundreds of 

native«, with about forty or fifty runaway negroes. Through 

tlu< latter the boys explained to the natives that they ought to 

buiW strong places to which, in case of necessity, they could 

retreat, and where they could offer a desperate resistance to 

tho enemy. The extreme roughness of the ground, the deep 

ravines and precipices, were all favourable for defence, and 

although they could not hope to make a permanent resistance 

to a large armed force, yet they might easily resist small parties 

and then make good their retreat before large reinforcements 

k ooald arrive. Tho negroes expressed their approval of the 

& plans, but the Indians shook their heads over the proposition. 

K ''These men have no courage,'^ the blacks said to the boys; 

K *< their heart is broken; they fly at the sound of a Spaniard's 

B Toice. What good do you expect from them? But if the 

^P Spasiaids come, we fight Our people are brave and we do not 
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fear death. If the Spaniards come we fight with you, and die 
rather than be taken back as slaves." 

One morning, on rising, the boys heard some exclamations 
among their allies. 

"What is it?" they asked. Tlie negroes pointed to films 
of smoke rising from the summits of two hills at a short distance 
from each other. 

" What is that a sign of ? " they asked. 

" It is a sign that the Spaniards are coming. No doubt in 
pursuit of a runaway ; perhaps with those terrible dogs. The 
Spaniards could do nothing among these mountains without 
them. They follow their game through the thickest woods." 

"But," said Ned, "why on earth do not the negroes take 
to the trees 1 Surely there could be no difficulty in getting 
from tree to tree by the branches for a certain distance so as 
to throw the hounds off* the scent." 

"Many do escape in that way," the negro said; "but the 
pursuit is often so hot, and the dogs so close upon the trail, 
that there is little time for manoeuvres of this sort, beside 
which, many of the fugitives are half mad with fear. I know 
myself that the baying of those horrible dogs seems to freeze 
the blood, and in my case I only escaped by luckily striking a 
rivulet Then my hopes rose again, and after following it 
for a time I had the happy thought of climbing into a tree 
which overhung it, and then dropping down at some little 
distance off, and so completely throwing the dogs off the trail" 

"Why do they not shoot the dogsl" Ned asked; "I do not 
mean the men whom they are scenting, but their friends." 

"We might shoot them," the negro said, "if they were 
allowed to run free, but hero in the woods they are usually kept 
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on the cliain, so that their masters arc close to them. Listen," 
he said, "do you not hear the distant bapng?" 

Listening attentively, however, the boys could hear nothing; 
their ears were not trained so well as that of the negro, and it 
was some minutes before they heard a distant faint sound of 
the deep bark of a dog. A few minutes later a negro, panting 
for breath, bathed in perspiration, and completely exhausted, 
staggered into the glade where they were standing; the other 
negroes gave a slight cry of alarm at the proximity of so dan- 
gerous a comrade. 

"Save me," the man cried; "I am pursued." 

" How many men are after you] " Ned asked. 

The negro started in astonishment at seeing a white face 
and being questioned in Spanish. Seeing, however, that his 
comrades were on good terms with his questioner, he answered 
at once, " There arc some twenty of them, with two dogs." 

" I^t us give them a sharp lesson," Ned said to the negroes 
standing round. " We have made preparations, and it is time 
that we began to show our teeth. If they find that they can- 
not come with impunity into our woods, they will not be so 
anxious to pursue single men, and will leave us alone, except 
they bring all the force of the island against us." 

The negroes looked doubtful as to the wisdom of taking the 
initiative, so great was their fear of the Spaniards. However, 
the cheerfulness with which the two English boys proposed 
resistance animated them, and with sharp whistles they called 
the whole of their comrades to the place. 

Ned briefly explained their intentions. " There is no time 
to be lost; we must take our places on the upper ground of 
that narrow valley, and tell the man to run straight through; 
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v.'o have plenty of stones piled there, and may give the 
Spaniards a warmer reception than they expect. We could 
not have a better opportunity, for with such small numbers as 
they have, they certainly would not be able to attack us with 
r.ny hope of success up so steep a hillside. 

The valley which Ned indicated was not one of those which 
led in the direction of their stronghold, but it was a very steep 
gorge which they had remarked as being particularly well 
fitted for checking a pursuing party, and for that end had 
prepared piles of stones on the upper heights. The negroes, 
taking with them the sharpened poles which they used as 
spears, and their bows and arrows, started under Ned and 
Gerald to the indicated spot. Gerald had arranged to go with 
a party to one side of the gorge, Ned to the other, but they 
decided that it was better that they should keep together, the 
more to encourage the natives, and while a few negroes were 
sent to one side of the gorge, the main body under the two 
English lads kept together on the other. 

The fugitive had already gone ahead with one of the negroes 
to show him the way. 

Scarcely had they taken their places at the top of the gorge 
when the baying of the hounds, which had been increasing 
every minute in volume, became so loud that the Spaniards 
wefirfclearly close at hand. In another three or four minutes 
there issued from the wood a party of some twenty men, lead- 
ing two dogs by chains. The creatures struggled to get forward, 
and their eyes seemed almost starting out of their heads with 
their eagerness to reach the object of their pursuit Their 
speed was, however, moderated by the fact that the band, who 
were all on horseback, had to pick their way through the great 
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boulders. The wood itself was difficult for horsemen, but here 
and there were spaces, and they had been able to ride at a 
fair pace. On entering the mouth of the gorge, however, they 
were obliged to fall into an order of two abreast, and sometimes 
even to go in Indian file. Huge boulders strewed the bottom 
of the chasm, where indeed a stream in winter poured through. 
The sides were by no means perpendicular, but were exceedingly 
precipitous. When the Spaniards had fairly got into the gorge 
Ned gave the signal, and a shower of great stones came leap- 
ing down the sides of the rocks upon the astonished foes. 
Several were struck from their horses; many of the horses 
themselves were knocked down, and a scene of confusion at 
once took place. The Spaniards, however, were accustomed to 
fighting, and the person in command giving a few orders, led 
ten of his men up the rocks upon the side where the assailants 
were in strongest force, while the rest of the party seizing the 
horses' heads, drove the frightened animals back through the ra- 
vine to the mouth. The instant that the Spaniards commenced 
their ascent long habits of fear told upon some of the slaves, 
and these took to their heels at once. Many others stood more 
firmly, but were evidently wavering. Ned and Gerald, however 
kept them at work hurling stones down, and more than one of 
the Spaniards was carried off his feet by these missiles; still they 
bravely ascended; then Ned taking a deliberate aim with his pistol 
brought down one of the leaders, and this greatly surprised and 
checked the advance. The pistol shot was followed by that of 
Gerald, and the Spaniards wavered at this unexpected addition 
to the forces of the natives. Then Ned in English shouted, 

"Now, my brave Britons, show these Spaniards you can 
fight as well on land as at sea." 
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The words were probably not understood by any of the 
Spaniards, but they knew that the language was not Spanish 
or Indian, and the thought that a number of English were 
there completely paralysed them. They hesitated and then 
began slowly to fall back. This was all that was needed to 
encourage the negroes. With a shout these now advanced to 
the attack, shooting their arrows and hurling stones, and the 
retreat of the enemy was rapidly converted into a flight. 
Their blood once thoroughly up, the negroes were ready 
for anything. Throwing aside their bows and arrows they 
charged upon the Spaniards, and, in spite of the superior arms 
and gallant defence of the latter, many of them were beaten 
down and killed by the heavy clubs and pointed staves of the 
negroes; more, indeed, would have perished, and indeed all 
might have fallen, had not at this moment a formidable ro- 
• inforcement of strength reached them. The men from below 
having got the horses fairly out of the gorge left but two of 
their number with them and advanced to the assistance of 
their friends, bringing with them the two blood-hounds. 

"Never fear the hounds," Ned shouted; "we can beat them 
to death as easily as if they were pigs. Keep a bold front and 
attack them, and I warrant you they ai-e no more formidable 
than their masters." 

Had these reinforcements arrived earlier they might have 
changed the fight, but the Spaniards who survived were anxious 
only to be off, and the negroes* blood was so thoroughly up, that 
under the leadership of the boys they were prepared to face 
even these terrible dogs. These threw themselves into the 
fray with all the ferocity of their savage nature. Springing at 
the throats of two of the negroes, they brought them to the 
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ground. Ono of the dogs was instantly disposed of by Gerald, 
who, placing his pistol to its ear, blew out its brains. Ned fell 
upon the other with his sword, and the negroes joining him 
speedily beat it down and slew it. The diversion, however, 
had enabled the Spaniards to get upon their horses, and they 
now galloped off at full speed among the trees. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AN ATTACK IN FORCE. 




I HE negroes were delighted at the success of the con- 
flict, as were the Indians who soon joined them. 
But ten of the Spaniards had escaped, the rest 
having fallen either in the gorge, killed by the rocks, or in the 
subsequent fight. Ned and Gerald, who were now looked upon 
as the leaders of the party, told the negroes to collect the arms 
of the fallen men, and to give a hasty burial to their bodies. 
The boys knew too well the savage nature of the war which 
raged between the black and the white to ask whether any 
of the Spaniards were only wounded. They knew that tn 
instant death had awaited all who fell into the hands of their 
late slaves. 

"Now," Ned said, "my friends, you must not suppose that 
your fighting is over. The Spaniards will take the news back 
to the town, and it is likely enough that we shall have a large 
force upon us in the course of a few days. I do not sus- 
pect that they will come before that time; indeed it may be far 
longer, for they know that it will require a very large force to 
search these woods, and that now our blood is up it will be no 
trifle to overcome us in our stronghold. If we are to succeed at 
last, labour, discipline, and courage will all be required." 
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The negroes now besought the boys formally to take the 
command, and promised to obey their orders implicitly. 

" Well," Ned said, "if you promise this we will lead you. My 
friend is older than I, and he shall be captain and I will be first 
lieutenant." 

"No, no," Gerald said; "this must not be, Ned; I am the 
oldest, it is true, by a few months, but you are far more active 
and quick than I, and you have been the leader ever since we 
left the ship; I certainly will not take the command from yoiL" 

" Well, we will be joint-generals," Ned said laughing, " and 
I do not think that our orders will clash." 

He then explained to the negroes and natives the course 
which he thought that they ought to pursue. First, every point 
at which the enemy could be harassed should be provided with 
missiles. In the second place, all signs of footsteps and paths 
leading to their accustomed dwelling-places should be obliter- 
ated; thirdly, they should fight as little as possible, it being their 
object to fight when pursued and interfered with by small par- 
ties of Spaniards, but to avoid conflict with large bodies. 

"Our object," he said, "is to live free and unmolested here; 
and if the Spanish find that when they come in large numbers 
they cannot overtake us, and that when they come in small ones 
they are defeated with loss, they will take to leaving us alone." 

All agreed to this policy, and it was arranged that the women, 
children, and most feeble of the natives should retire to almost 
inaccessible hiding-places far in the mountains, and that the 
more active spirits with the negroes, and divided into five or 
six bands acting to some extent independently of each other 
but yet in accordance with a general plan, should remain to 
oppose the passage of the enemy. 
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This, their first success over the Spaniards, caused a wild 
exultation among the negroes and natives, and Ned and Gerald 
were viewed as heroes. The lads took advantage of their popu- 
larity to impress upon the negroes the necessity of organizing 
themselves and undergoing certain drill and discipline; without 
it, as they told them, although occasionally they might succeed 
in driving back the Spaniards, yet in the long run they must bo 
defeated. It was only by fighting vdth regularity like trained 
soldiers that they would make themselves respected by the 
Spaniards, and the latter, instead of viewing them as wild 
beasts to be hunted, would regard them with respect. 

The negroes, fresh from a success gained by irregular means, 
were at first loath to undertake the trouble and pains which the 
boys desired, but the latter pointed out that it was not always 
that the enemy were to be caught napping, and that after such 
a check as had been put upon them the Spaniards would be 
sure to come in greater numbers, and to be far more cautious 
how they trusted themselves into places where they might be 
caught in a trap. The weapons thrown away or left upon the 
ground by the Spaniards were divided among the negroes, and 
these and the natives were now formed into companies, natives 
and negroes being mixed in each company, so that the latter 
might animate the former by their example. Four companies of 
forty men each were formed, and for the next fortnight inces- 
sant drill went on, by which time the forest fugitives began to 
have a fair notion of the rudimentary elements of drill When 
the boys were not engaged upon this, in company with one of 
the native chiefs they' examined the mountains, ahd at last fixed 
upon a place which should serve as the last stronghold, should 
they be driven to bay by the enemy. 
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It was three weeks before there were any signs of the Span- 
iards. At the end of that time a great smoke rising from the 
signal-hill proclaimed that a large bo<ly of the enemy were 
approaching the forest. This was expected, for two days before 
three negro runaways had taken shelter with them. Th3 
negroes ha^l been armed with long pikes of tough wood 
sharpened in the fire and capable of inflicting fully as deadly a 
wound as those carried by the Spaniards. Each carried a club, 
the leaders being armed with the swords taken from the Span- 
iards, while there were also eight arquebuses which had been 
gained from the same source. All the natives bore bows and 
arrows, with which they were able to shoot with great accuracy. 
The negroes were not skilled with these weapons, but were 
more useful from their greater strength for hurling down rocks 
and missiles upon the Spaniards when below. A consultation 
had been previously held as to the coiu*se to be taken in cas } of 
the approach of the enemy. It was determined as far as jk).?- 
sible to avoid fighting, to allow the Spaniards to tramp from 
place to place, and then to harass them by falling upon them 
in the night, disturbing their sleep, cutting down sentries, and 
harassing them until they were forced by pure exhaustion to 
leave the forest. 

These tactics were admirably adapted to the nature of the 
contest, the only thing which threatened to render them nuga- 
tory was the presence of the fierce dogs of the Spaniards. 
Preparations had already been made for checking the blood- 
hounds in pursuit of fugitive slaves. In a narrow place in one 
of the valleys at the entrance of the forest a somewhat heavy 
gallery had been erected; this was made of wood heaped with 
great stones, and was so arranged that any animal running 
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through it would push aside a stick which acted as a trigger, 
this would release a lever, and the heavy logs above would fall, 
crushing to death anything beneath it A look-out was always 
placed to intercept any fugitive slaves who might enter the 
forest and to guide them through this trap, which was, of course, 
not set until after they had passed. This had been done in 
the case of the two negroes who had arrived the previous day, 
and the boys felt that any pursuit of them by blood-hounds 
would at once be cut short and the Spaniards left to their own 
devices. This anticipation proved correct; the scouts reported 
that they could hear in the distance the baying of dogs, and 
that undoubtedly the enemy were proceeding on the track of 
the slaves. 

The four companies were each told off to positions considerably 
apart from each other, while Ned and Gerald, with the cacique 
or chief of the Indians, one negro, and four or five fleet-footed 
young men, remained to watch the success of the trap. This 
was all that they had hoped; the Spaniards were seen coming 
up the glade, a troop two hundred strong. The leaders were 
on horseback, some fifteen in number, an^ after them marched 
the pikemen in steady array, having men moving at a distance 
on each flank to prevent surprise. 

"This," said Ned, "is a regular military enterprise. The 
last was a mere pursuing party gathered at random. It will not 
be so easy to deal with cautious men like these." 

Three hounds ran ahead of the leaders with their noses on 
the ground, giving now and then the deep bay peculiar to their 
kind. They reached the trap, and rushed into the gallery, 
which was some twelve feet in length and of sufficient height 
to enable a man on foot to march through. 

(162) H 
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The leaders on seeing the trap drew in their horses in doubt 
what this structure could mean, and shouted to the hounds to 
stop; but the latter having the scent strong in their nostrils 
ran on without pausing. As the last hound disappeared in the 
gallery a crash was heard, and the whole erection collapsed, 
crushing the hounds beneath it 

A cry of consternation and surprise burst from the Spaniards. 
The artifice was a new one, and showed that the fugitives were 
assisted by men with intellect far in advance of their own. 
The pursuit was summarily checked, for the guides of the Span- 
iards were now gone. The enemy paused, and a consultation 
took place among the leaders. It was apparently determined 
to pursue their way alone, taking every precaution in hopes that 
the natives would attack them as they had done the previous 
expedition, when they hoped to inflict a decisive blow upon 
them. That they would themselves be able to find the run- 
away negroes in the forest they had but small hope, but they 
thought it possible that these would again take the initiative. 

First, under the guidance of one who had evidently been in 
the last expedition, they took their way to the valley where the 
fight had taken place. Here all was still. There were no signs 
of their foes; they found in tlie gorge a great cairn of stones 
with a wooden cross placed over it, and the words in Spanish 
cut upon it: 

" Here lie the bodies of ten Spaniards who sought to attack 
harmless men in these woods; let their fate be a lesson to those 
who may follow their example." 

This inscription caused great surprise among the Spaniards, 
who gathered round the mound and conversed earnestly uiK)n it, 
looking round at the deep and silent woo<ls, which might, for 
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ought they knew, contain foes who had proved themselves 
formidable. 

It was evident that the soldiers, brave as they were, yet felt 
misgivings as to the task upon which they had entered. They 
knew that two Englishmen, a portion of the body which under 
Drake had rendered themselves so feared, were leaders of these 
men, and so great was the respect in which the English were at 
that time held, that this alone vastly added to the difficulties 
and dangers which the Spaniards saw awaiting them. However, 
after a few minutes* consultation the party moved forward. 
It was now formed in two bodies about equally strong, one going 
a quarter of a mile ahead, the other following it 

" What have these men divided their forces fori" the negro 
asked Ned. 

** It seems to me," he answered, " that they hope we shall 
fall upon the first body thinking that there are no more be- 
hind, and that the others, coming up in the midst of the fight, 
will take us by surprise; however, we will let them march. 
Send word to the company, which lies somewhat in the line 
which they have taken, of their approach, and let them at once 
retire. Tell them to make circuits in the hills, but to leave 
behind them sufficient traces for the Spaniards to follow. This 
will encourage them to keep on, and by nightfall they will bo 
thoroughly tired out Whenever they get in valleys or other 
places where advantage may be taken of them, two of the com- 
panies shall accompany them at a good distance on their flanks, 
and pour in volleys of arrows or roll stones down upon them. 
I will take command of one of these companies, Gerald of the 
other. Do you," he said to the negro, " follow with the last 
Keep out of their reach, but occasionally after they have passed 
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fire arrows among the rear-guard. Do you, cacique, make your 
way to the leading cohimn. See tliat they choose the most dif- 
ficult gorges, and give as far as possible the appearance of hurry 
to their flight so as to encourage the Spaniards to follow." 

These tactics were faithfully carried out. All day the Span- 
iards followed, as they believed, close upon the footsteps of the 
flying foe, but from time to time from strong advantage spots 
arrows were rained upon them, great rocks thundered down, 
and wild yells rang through the forest Before, however, they 
could ascend the slopes and get hand to hand with their enemy 
these had retreated, and all was silent as the grave in the woods. 

Perjilexed, harassed, and somewhat awe -struck by these 
new and inexplicable tactics, and having lost many men by the 
arrows and stones of the enemy, the two troops gathered at 
nightfall in an open glade. Here a bivouac was formed, 
brjinches of the trees cut down, and the provisions which each 
had brought with him produced. A rivulet ran through the 
glade, and the weary troops were soon lying on the grass, a 
strong line of sentries having been placed round. Already the 
appearance of the troop was greatly changed from that of the 
body which had entered the wood. Then all were eager for 
the fray, confident in the extreme of their power to crush with 
ease these unarmed negroes and natives, who had hitherto, ex- 
cept oh the last occasion, fled like hunted deer at their approach. 

Now, however, this feeling was checked. They had learned 
that the enemy were well commanded and prepared, and that 
so far, while they themselves had lost several men, not a native 
had been so much as seen by them. At nightfall the air 
became alive with mysterious noises; cries as of animals, 
OCcasionaUy Indian whoops, shouts from one voice to another 
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were heard all around. The Spaniards stood to their arms and 
gazed anxiously into the darkness. 

Soon the shouts of the sentries told that flights of arrows 
were being discharged at them by invisible foeS. Volley after 
volley were fired from the musketoons and arquebuses into the 
wood. These were answered by bursts of taunting laughter 
and mocking yells, while the rain of an*ows continued. 

The Spanish troops, whose position and figures could be seen 
by the blaze of the lighted fires, while a dense darkness reigned 
within the forest, began to suffer severely from the arrows of 
these unseen foes. Bodies fifty strong advanced into the dark 
forest to search out their enemies, but they searched in vain. 
The Indians, better accustomed to the darkness, and knowing 
the forest well, easily retreated as they advanced, and the Span- 
iards dared not venture far from their fires, for they feared being 
lost in the forest 

The oflficer commanding, an old and experienced soldier, 
soon ceased these useless sorties. Calling his men into the 
centre of the glade, he ordered them to stand in readiness to 
repel an assault, extinguished every fire, and allowed half the 
troop at once to lie down to endeavour to snatch some sleep. 
This, however, was impossible, for although the Indians did not 
venture upon an attack, the chorus of shouts and yells was so 
terrible and continuous and the flights of arrows at times fell 
60 fast that not one of the troop ventured to close an eye. 
From time to time volleys were fired into the darkness, and once 
or twice a loud cry told that some at least of the balls had taken 
effect, but the opponents, sheltered each behind the trunk of a 
tree, suffered comparatively slightly, while many of the Spaniards 
were struck by their missiles. 
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Morning dawned upon a worn-out and dispirited band, but 
with daylight their hopes revived. Vigorous sorties were 
made into the wood, and though these discovered in a few 
places marks of blood where some of their enemies had fallen 
and signs of a party being carried away, the woods were now 
as deserted as they had api)eared to be on the previous evening 
when they first halted. There was a consultation among the 
leaders, and it was determined to abandon the pursuit of these 
invisible foes, as it was agreed that nothing short of a great 
effort by the whole available force of the island would be suffi- 
cient to cope with a foe whoso tactics were so bewildering and 
formidable. 

Upon their march out from the wood the troop was pursued 
with the same persistence with which it had been dogged on 
the preceding day; and when at length it emerged and the cap- 
tain counted the numbers of his men, it was found that there 
were no less than thirty wounded, and that twenty had been 
left behind dead. 

The dwellers of the wood were overjoyed with their success, 
and felt that a new existence had opened before them. Hitherto 
they had been fugitives only, and no thought of resistance to 
the Spaniards had ever entered their minds. They felt now 
that so long as they remained in the woods, and maintained 
their drill and discipline and persisted in the tactics which they 
had adopted, they could defy the Spaniards, unless, indeed, the 
latter came in overwhelming strength. 

Some time elapsed before any fresh effort was made by the 
Spaniards. The affair caused intense excitement in the city, 
and it is difficult to say whether alarm or rage most predomin- 
ated. It was felt that a great effort must be made to crush the 
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men of the forest, for unless this were done a vast number of the 
negro slaves would escape and join them, and the movement 
would become more formidable everyday. Upon the part of those 
in the forest great consultations took place; some of the negroes 
were for sending messages to the slaves to rise and join them, 
but Ned and Gerald strongly opposed this course. There were, as 
they pointed out, no means whatever in the forest for support- 
ing a larger body of men than those gathered there. The tree- 
clad hills which constituted their stronghold were some thirty 
miles in diameter, and the supply of fruits, of roots, and of 
birds were suflBcient for their wants, but it would be very dif- 
ferent were their numbers largely increased. Then they would 
be forced to make raids upon the cultivated ground beyond, 
and here, however strong, they would be no match for the 
Spaniards, whose superior arms and discipline would be certain 
to give them victory. The Indians strongly supported the 
reasoning of the boys, and the negroes, when they fully under- 
stood the difficulties which would arise, finally acquiesced in 
their arguments. 

Schemes were broached for making sallies from the forest at 
night and falling upon the plantations of the Spaniards. This 
offered greater chances of success, but the boys foresaw that all 
sorts of atrocities would be sure to take place, and that no 
quarter would be given to Spaniards of either age or sex. 
They therefore combated vigorously this proposal also; they 
pointed out that so long as they remained quiet in the forest, 
and were not joined by large numbers of fugitive negroes, the 
Spaniards might be content to let them remain unmolested; 
but upon the contrary, were they to adopt offensive tactics, not 
only would everv Spaniard in the island take up arms against 
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them, but if necessary they would send for help to the neigh- 
bouring islands, and would assemble a force sufficient thor- 
oughly to search the woods, and to annihilate them. The only 
case in which the boys considered that an attack upon the 
Spaniards would be lawful would be in the event of iresih ex- 
peditions being organized. In that case they were of opinion 
that it would be useful to destroy one or two large mansions 
and plantations as near as possible to the to^vn, sending at the 
same time a message to the Spaniards that if they persisted in 
disturbing them in the forest, a similar fate would befall every 
Spanish plantation situated beyond the town. 

It was not long before these tactics were called into play. 
One of the negroes had, as was their custom, gone down to the 
town to purchase such articles as were indispensable. Upon 
these occasions, as usual, he went down to the hut of tho old 
woman who acted as their intermediary, and remained con- 
cealed there during the day while she went into the town to 
buy cotton for dresses and other things. This she could only 
do in pmall quantities at a time, using various shops for the 
purpose, retiuning each time with her parcel to the hut. The 
suspicion of the Spaniards had however been aroused, and 
orders had been given to watch her closely, the consequence 
was that, after purchasing a few articles, she was followed, and 
a band of soldiers surrounded the hut after she had entered. 
The fugitive was there found concealed, and he and the old 
woman were at once fastened in the hut; this was then set 
alight, and they were burned to death upon the spot. 

When the news reached the mountains Ned at once deter- 
mined upon a reprisal The negroes and natives were aHko 
ready to follow him, and the next night tho whole party, a 
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hundred and fifty strong, marched down from the forest The 
object of their attack was a handsome palace belonging to 
the military governor of the island situated at a short distance 
from the town. 

Passing through the cultivated country noiselessly and with- 
out detection, they reached the mansion and surroimded it 
There were here a guard of some thirty soldiers, and sentries 
were placed at the entrance. At the signal given by the blow- 
ing of a conch shell, the attack commenced on all sides. The 
sentries were at once shot down, and the negroes and their 
allies speedily penetrated into the building. The Spanish 
guard fought with great bravery, but they were overpowered 
by the infuriated negroes. Yells, shrieks, and shouts of all 
kinds resounded through the palace. 

Before starting on their adventure Ned and Gerald had exacted 
a solemn oath from each of the men who were to take part in it, 
that on no account would he lift his hand against a defenceless 
person, and also that he spare everybody who surrendered. The 
negroes were greatly loath to take this promise, and had Ned 
urged them to do so purely for the sake of humanity, the oath 
would unquestionably have been refused, for in those days of 
savage warfare there was little or no mercy shown on either 
side. It was only on the ground of expediency and the ex- 
treme necessity of not irritating the Spaniards beyond a cer- 
tain point that he succeeded in obtaining their promise. 

In the principal room of the palace they found the governor 
himself; his sword was in his hand, and he was prepared to 
defend his life to the last The boys, however, rushed for- 
ward and cried to him to throw his sword down as the only 
plan by which his life could be saved. The brave officer re- 
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twiedf answering by a vigorous thrust. In a moment the two 
lads had sprung upon him, one from each side, and wrested 
his sword from his hand. The negroes with yells of triumph 
were rushing upon him with drawn swords, but the boys 
sternly motioned them back, keeping well in front of their 
prisoner. 

" You have sworn," they said, " and the first man who breaks 
his oath we will shoot through the head." Then turning to the 
governor they said, " Sir, you see what these men whom you 
have so long hunted as wild beasts can do. Take warning 
from this, and let all in the town know the determination to 
which wo have arrived. If wo are let alone we will let others 
alone. We promise that no serious depredations of any kind 
shall be performed by any of our party in the forest; but if we 
are molested, or if any of our band who may fall into your hands 
are ill-treated, we swear that for each drop of blood slain we 
will ravage a plantation and destroy a house. On this occasion, 
as you see, the negroes have abstained from shedding blood, 
but our influence over them may not avail in future. Now 
that you see that we too can attack, you may think fit to leave 
us alone. In case of serious interference with us, we will lay 
waste the land up to the houses of the city, and destroy every 
plantation and hacienda. 

Then they hurried the governor to a back entrance, gave 
him his sword again, and having seen him in safety fairly 
beyond the reach of any of their party who might be wander- 
ing about, dismissed him. 

Returning to the palace they had to exert themselves to the 
utmost to prevail on the negroes to spare all who were there, 
indeed one man who refused to obey Ned's orders and to lower 
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his club, he shot down at once. This vigorous act excited 
for a moment yells of indignation among the rest, but the firm 
bearing of the two young Englishmen, and the knowledge that 
they were acting as they themselves had given them leave to 
act, should any of the party break their oaths, subdued them 
into silence. 

The palace was now stripped of all portable and useful 
articles. Ned would not permit anything to be carried away 
of a merely ornamental or valuable character, but only such as 
kitchen utensils, crockery, stoves, arms, hangings, and articles 
of a description that would be useful to them in their wild life 
in the forest. The quantity of arms taken was considerable, 
as, in addition to those belonging to the guard, there were a 
considerable number piled in the armoury in readiness for any 
occasion when they might be required. 

When all that could be useful to them was removed, lights 
were applied to the hangings and wooden lattice work, and 
before they retired they saw the flames take sufficient posses- 
sion of the building to ensure its destruction. 

Many of the negroes had at first laden themselves with wine, 
but this Ned peremptorily refused to allow them to carry away. 
He knew that it was of the most supreme necessity that good 
fellowship and amity should run between the members of the 
bands, and that were wine to be introduced quarrels might 
arise which would in the end prove fatal to all. He allowed, 
however, sufficient to be taken away to furnish a reasonable 
share for each man at the feast which it was only natural 
they would wish to hold in commemoration of their victory. 
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|T was with a feeling of triumph, indeed, that the 
negroes after gaining their own fastness looked 
back at the sky liglited by the distant conflagra- 
tion. They had now for the first time inflicted such a lesson 
upon their oppressors as would make a deep mark. They felt 
themselves to be really free, and knew that they in their turn 
had struck terror into the hearts of the Spaniards. Eetiring 
to the depths of the forest great fires were made, sheep, fowls, 
and other articles of provision which had been brought back 
were killed and prepared. Huge bonfires were lit, and the 
party, secure that for twenty-four hours at least the Spaniards 
could attempt no retributive measures, sat down to enjoy the 
banquet. 

They had driven with them a few small bullocks and also 
some scores of sheep; these, however, were not destined for the 
spit. They were to be placed in the heart of their country, 
so that, unless disturbed by the Spaniards, they might prove 
a source of future sustenance to them. There was wild feasting 
that night, with dances and songs of triumph in the negro and 
native dialects, and Ned and Gerald were lauded and praised 
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as the authors of the change which had taken place in the 
condition of the fugitives. 

Even the stem severity of Ned's act was thoroughly approved, 
and it was agreed again that anyone refusing to obey the 
orders of the white chiefs should forfeit his life. 

The blow which the negroes had struck caused intense con- 
sternation throughout Hispaniola. 

The younger and more warlike spirits were in favour of 
organizing an instant crusade, for sending to the other islands 
for more troops, for surrounding the forest country and for 
putting the last of the negroes to the sword. More peaceful 
counsels, however, prevailed, for it was felt that the whole open 
country was, as Ned had told the governor, at their mercy, 
that the damage which could be inflicted would be enormous, 
and the satisfaction of putting the fugitives to death, even if 
they were finally conquered, would be but a poor recompense 
for the blow which might be given to the prosperity and wealth 
of the island. All sorts of schemes were mooted by which the 
runaways could be beguiled into laying down their arms, but 
no practicable plan could be hit upon. 

In the meantime, in the mountains, the bands improved in 
drill and discipline. They had now gained some confidence 
in themselves, and gave themselves up heartily to the work. 
Portions of land, too, were turned up, and yams and other 
fruits on a larger scale than had hitherto been attempted, were 
planted. A good supply of goats was obtained, huts were 
erected, and the lads determined that, at least as long as the 
Spaniards allowed it, their lives should be made as comfortable 
as possible. Fugitive slaves from time to time joined the 
party, but Ned strongly discouraged any increase at present 
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from this cause. He was sure that, were the Spaniards to find 
that their runaways were sheltered there, and that a general 
desertion of their slaves might take place, they would be 
obliged in self-defence to root out this formidable organization 
in their midst Therefore emissaries were sent out among the 
negroes stating that none would be received in the mountains 
save those who had previously asked permission, this being 
only accorded in cases where such extreme brutality and 
cruelty had been exercised by the masters as would wholly 
justify the flight of the slave. 

For some months a sort of truce was maintained between 
the Spaniards and this little army in the woods. The blacks 
observed the promises which Ned had made with great fidelity, 
the planters found that no depredations took place, and that 
the desertions among their slaves were no more numerous than 
before, and had it depended solely upon them no further 
measures would have been taken. 

The case, however, was different among the military party 
in the island To them the failure of the expedition into the 
forest and the burning of the govemor^s house were matters 
which seriously affected their pride. Defeat by English buc- 
aneers they were accustomed to, and regarding the English at 
sea as a species of demon against whom human bravery availed 
little, they were slightly touched by it; but that they should be 
defied by a set of runaway slaves and of natives, whom they 
had formerly regarded with contempt, was a blow to their 
pride. Quietly, and without ostentation, troops were drafted 
into the island from the neighbouring posts, until a formidable 
force had been gathered there. The foresters had now plenty 
of means of communication with the negroes, Mho regarded 
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them as saviours to whom they could look for rescue and 
shelter in case of their masters* cruelty, and were always ready 
to send messengers up into the forest with news of every 
occurrence which took place under their observation. The 
grown-up slaves, of course, could not leave the plantation, but 
there were numbers of fleet-footed lads who, after nightfall, 
could be despatched from the huts into the mountains and 
return before daylight, while, even should they remain until 
the next night, they would attract no attention by their 
absence. 

Thus, then, Ned and Gerald learned that a formidable body 
of Spaniards wero being collected quietly in the town, and 
every effort was made to meet the coming storm. The various 
gorges were blocked with high barricades; difficult parts of tho 
mountain were, with great labour, scarped so as to render the 
advance of an armed force difficult in the extreme; great piles 
of stones were collected to roll down into the ravines, and pro- 
visions of yams, swefet-potatoes, and other food were stored up. 

The last stronghold had, after a great debate, been fixed upon 
at a point in the heart of one of tho hills. This was singularly 
well adapted for defence; the hill itself was extremely precipi- 
tous on all sides, on one side it fell sheer down. A goat 
track ran along the face of this precipice to a point where the 
hill fell back, forming a sort of semicircular arena on the very 
face of the precipice. This plateau was some two acres in 
extent. Here quantities of forage were heaped up in readiness 
for the food of such animals as might be driven in there. The 
track itself was, with great labour, widened, platforms of wood 
being placed at the narrow points, and steps were cut in tho 
hill behind the plateau to enable them, should their stronghold 
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be stormed, to escape at the last moment up to the hilltox> 
above. In most places the clitf behind the plateau rose so 
steeply as to almost overhang the foot, and in these were many 
gaps and crevices in which a considerable number of people 
could take shelter so as to avoid stones and other missiles 
hurled down from above. At one point, in particular, the pre- 
cipice overhung, and under this a strong erection of the trunks 
of trees was made. This was for the animals to be placed in; 
the heavy roof was amply sufficient to keep out any bullet 
shots, while from its position no masses of rock could be 
dropped ui)on it It was not thought probable that the 
Spaniards would harass them much from above, for the 
ascent to the summit was everywhere extremely difficult, and 
the hillside was perfectly bare, and sloped so sharply upward 
from the edge of the precipitous cliff, that it would be a diffi- 
cult and dangerous task to descend so as to fire do^vn into 
the arena; and, although every precaution had been taken, it 
was felt that there was little fear of any attack from above. 

At last all was in readiness as far as the eilbrts of those in 
the forest could avail. A message was then sent in to the 
governor to the effect that the men of the forest desired to 
know for what purpose so many soldiers were being assem- 
bled in the island, and that, on a given day, unless some of 
these were embarked and sent off they would consider that a 
war was being prepared against them, and that the agreement 
that the outlying settlements should be left intact was there- 
fore invalid. As the boys had anticipated the Spaniards 
answered this missive by an instant movement forward, and 
some four hundred men were reported as moving out towards 
the hills. This the boys were prepared for, and simultaneously 
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with the movemont the whole band — divided into parties of six, 
each of which had its fixed destination and instructions, all 
being alike solemnly pledged to take no life in cold blood and 
to abstain from all unnecessary cruelties — started quickly from 
the forest 

That night the Spanish force halted near the edge of the 
forest, but at midnight a general consternation seized the camp 
when, from fifty different points, flames were seen suddenly 
to rise on the plain. Furious at this misfortune the general in 
command put his cavalry in motion and scoured tlie country, 
only to find, however, that the whole of the haciendas of the 
Spanish proprietors were in flames, and that fire had been 
applied to all the standing crops. Everywhere he heard the 
same tale, that those who had resisted had been killed, but that 
no harm had been inflicted upon defenceless persons. 

This was so new a feature in troubles with the negroes that 
the Spaniards could not but be surprised and filled with ad- 
miration at conduct so different to that to which they were accus- 
tomed. The sight of the tremendous destruction of property, 
however, roused them to fury, and this was still further height- 
ened when towards morning a great burst of flame in the city 
proclaimed that the negroes had fallen upon the town while 
the greater portion of its defenders were withdrawn. 

This was indeed a masterly stroke on the part of the boys. 
They knew that even deducting those who had set forth there 
would still be an amply sufficient force in the city to defeat and 
crush their band, but they thought that by a quick stroke they 
might succeed in inflicting a heavy blow upon them. Each 
of the bands, therefore, had instructions after doing its allotted 
share of incendiarism to make for the town, and to meet at a 
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certain point outside it. Then quietly and noiselessly they 
had entered. One party fell upon the armoury and another 
attacked with fury the governor's house ; the guards there, were, 
as had happened with his residence in the country, cut down. 
Fire was applied in a dozen places, and before the astonished 
troops and inhabitants could rally from the different parts of 
the town, the negroes were again in the countr}", having ful- 
filled their object and carried off with them a large additional 
stock of anns. 

Before the cavalry from the front could arrive they were 
again far in the country, and, making a long detour, gained 
their fastness, having struck a terrible blow, with the cost to 
themselves of only some eight or ten lives. 

It was a singular sight, as they looked out in the morning 
from their hilltops; great masses of smoke extended over the 
whole country; for although most of the dwellings were by 
this time levelled to the ground — for, built of the lightest 
construction, they offered but little resistance to the flames — 
from the fields of maize and cane clouds of smoke were still 
rising as the conflagration spread, and at one stroke the whole 
agricultural wealth of the island was destroyed. The boys 
regretted that this should necessarily be the case, but they 
felt that it was now war to the knife between the Spaniards 
and them, and that such a defeat would be beneficial. This, 
indeed, was the case, for the commander drew back his troops 
to the town in order to make fresh arrangements before 
venturing upon an attack on foes who showed themselves 
possessed of such desperate determination. 

Another six weeks elapsed, indeed, before a forward move- 
ment was again commenced, and in that time considerable 
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acquisitions of force were obtained. Strong as the bands felt 
themselves, they could not but be alarmed at the thought of 
the tremendous storm gathering to burst over their heads. 
The women had long since been sent away to small native 
villages existing on the other side of the island and living at 
peace with their neighbours. Thither Ned also despatched 
several of the party whom he believed to be either wanting in 
courage, or whose constancy he somewhat doubted. A traitor 
now would be the destruction of the party, and it was certain 
that any negro deserting to the enemy and offering to act as 
their guide to the various strongholds of the defenders would 
receive immense rewards. Thus it was imperative that every 
man of whose fidelity and constancy the least doubt was 
entertained should be carefully sent out of the way of temp- 
tation. 

All the band were, indeed, pledged by a most solemn oath, 
and death by torture was the penalty awarded for any act of 
treachery. 

The greater portion of the force were now provided with 
European arms; the negroes had musketoons or arquebuses, 
the natives still retained the bow, while all had pikes and 
spears. They were undefended by protective armour, and in 
this respect the Spaniards had a great advantage in the fight; 
but^ as the boys pointed out, this advantage was more than 
counterbalanced by the extra facility of movement on the part 
of the natives, who could scale rocks and climb hills absolutely 
inaccessible to their heavily armed and weighty opponents. 
The scouts who had been stationed on the look-out at the edge 
of the forest brought word that the Spaniards, nigh 1500 strong, 
had divided in six bodies, and were marching so as to enter 
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th(^ fort^st from six difTeront and nearly equidistant points. 
Ka(?h band was accompanied by bloo<l-bounds and a large num 
bcr of other fierce dogs of the wolf-hound breed which the Span 
iardn had imported for the puq)ose of attacking negroes in their 
hiding-places. Of these animals the negroes had the greatest 
dread, and oven the bravest, who were ready to match them- 
selves against armed Spaniards, yet trembled at the thought 
of the encounter with these ferocious animals. 

It was clear that no repetition of the tactics formerly pursued 
would be possible; for, if any attempt at night attacks were 
made the dogs would rush out and attack them, and not only 
prove formidable enemies themselves, but guide the Spaniards 
to the places where they were stationed. Ned and Grerald 
would fain have persuaded the natives that dogs, after all, 
however formidable they might appear, were easily mastered 
by well-armed men, and that any dog rushing to attack them 
would be pierced with spears and arrows, to say nothing of 
being shot by the arquebuses before ho could seize any of 
them. The negroes, however, had known so many cases in 
which fugitives had been horribly torn, and, indeed, frequently 
killed by these ferocious animals, that the dread of them was 
too great for them to listen to the boys* explanations. The 
latter, seeing that it would bo useless to attempt to overcome 
their fears on this ground, abstained from the attempt 

It had been agreed that, in the event of the Spaniards ad- 
vancing from different quarters, one column only should be 
selected for a main attack; and that, while the others should 
be harassed by small parties who should cast down rocks upon 
them while passing through the gorges, and so inflict as much 
damage as possible, no attempt would be made to strike any 
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serious blow upon them. The column selected for attack was 
naturally that whose path led through the points which had 
been most strongly prepared and fortified. This band mustered 
about three hundred, and was clearly too strong to be attacked 
in open fight by the forest bands. Gerald and Ned had already 
talked the matter over in every light, and decided that a purely 
defensive fight must be maintained, each place where pre- 
parations had been made being held to the last, and a rapid 
retreat beaten to the next barricade. The Spaniards advanced 
in heavy column; at a distance of a hundred yards on each side 
marched a body of fifty in compact mass, thereby sheltering 
the main body from any sudden attack. The first point at 
which the lads had determined to make a stand was the mouth 
of a gorge. Hero steep rocks rose perpendicularly from tho 
ground, running almost like a wall along that portion of the 
forest; in the midst of this was a cleft through which a little 
stream ran. It was here that the boys had made preparations; 
the point could not be turned without a long and difficult 
march along the face of the cliff, and on the summit of this 
sixty men divided into two parties, one on each side of the 
fissure, were stationed. The Spaniards advanced imtil they 
nearly reached the mouth of the ravine. 

It must be remembered that, although the forest was very 
thick and the vegetation luxuriant, yet there were paths here 
and there made by the constant passing to and fro of the 
occupants of the wood. Their main direction acted as a guide 
to the Spaniards, and the hounds, by their sniffing and eager- 
ness, acted as a guide to the advancing force. They paused when 
they saw opening before them this entrance to tho rocky 
gorge. While they halted the increased ea^omess of the 
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dogs tolil tlicm that they were now approaching the point 
where thfir foes were concealed, and the prospect of an 
attack on so strong a position was formidahlc even to such a 
bo<ly. 

A sni:ill p:irty oi thirty men was tohl ofl to advance and 
rc(:(»nnoitre the position. Those were allowed to enter the 
gorgij and to follow it for a distance of a hundred yards to a 
ptiint whfr«; the Hides were approached to their nearest points 
Tlien, from a parapet of rock piled across the ravino come a 
volley of luuskctry, and simultaneously from the heights of 
either sidt^ ^r<>at stones came crashing down. Such of the 
])arty as did not fall at the first discharge fired a volley at 
their invisible assailants and then hurried back to the main 
body. 

It was now clear that fighting and that of a serious char- 
acter was to lie undertaken. The Spanish commander rapidly 
reconnoitred the ])o.sition, and saw that here, at least, no 
flanking movement was possible. He therefore ordered his 
ni(rn to advance for a direct attack. Deing more afraid of 
the stones from above than of the defenders in the ravine, 
the Spain'ards prepared to advance in skirmishing order; in 
that way they would l>e able to creep up to the barricade of 
rocks with the least loss to themselves from the fire of its 
defenders, while the stones from alx)ve would prove far less 
dangerous than would be the case upon a solid column. 
With great deteimination the Spanish troops advanced to the 
attack; as they nearcd the mouth of the gorge, flights of 
arrows from above were poured down upon them, and these 
were answered l)y their own musketeers and bowmen, although 
the figures occasionally exposed above offered but a )K)or mark 
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in comparison to that afforded by the column below. The 
men on the ridge were entirely natives, the boys having selected 
the negroes, on whose courage at close quarters they could more 
thoroughly rely, for the defence of the ravine. The firearms 
in those days could scarcely bo termed arms of precision; the 
bell-mouth arquebuses could carry a large and heavy charge, 
but there was nothing like accuracy in their fire; and although 
a steady fire was kept up from the barricade, and many 
Spaniards fell, yet a larger nimiber succeeded in making their 
way through the zone of fire by taking advantage of the rocks 
and bushes, and these gathered near the foot of the barricade. 

The stones which came crashing from above did serious 
damage among them, but the real effect of these was more moral 
than physical The sound of the great masses of stone plunging 
down the hillside, setting in motion numbers of small rocks as 
they came, tearing down the bushes and small trees, was ex- 
ceedingly terrifying at first, but as block after block dashed 
down doing comparatively little harm, the Spaniards became 
accustomed to them, and keeping under the shelter of masses of 
rock to the last moment prepared all their energies for the 
attack. The Spanish commander found that the greater portion 
of his troop were within striking distance, and he gave the 
command to those gathered near the barricade to spring forward 
to the attack. 

The gorge at this point was some fifteen yards wide. The 
barricade across it was thirty feet in height. It was formed of 
blocks of stone of various sizes, intermingled with which wero 
sharp stakes with their points projecting, lines of bushes and 
arms of trees piled outwards, and the whole was covered loosely 
with sharp prickly creepers cut from the trees and heaped there. 
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A moro difficult place to climb, even without its being defended 
from above, would bo difficult to find. The covering of thorny 
creepers hid the rocks below, and at each step the soldiers put 
tlieir feet into deep holes between the masses of rock and fell 
forward, lacerating themselves horribly with the thorns or 
coming face downwards on one of the sharp-pointed stakea 
But if without any resistance from above the feat of climbing 
this carefully prepared barricade was difficult, it was terrible 
when from the ridge above a storm of bullets swept down. 
It was only for a moment that the negroes exposed them- 
selves in the act of firing. Behind, the barricade was as level 
and smooth as it was difficult upon the outer side. Great 
steps, some three feet wide, had been prepared of wood so that 
the defenders could easily mount, and standing in lines relieve 
each other as they fired. The stones of the top series had been 
carefully chosen of a form so as to leave, between each, crevices 
through which the defenders could fire while scarcely exposing 
themselves to the enemy. The Spaniards behind endeavoured 
to cover the advance of their comrades by keeping up a heavy 
fire at the summit of the barricade, and several of the negroes 
were shot through the head in the act of firing. Their loss, 
however, was small in comparison to that of the assailants, who 
strove in vain to climb up the thorny ascent, their position being 
the more terrible inasmuch as the fire from the parties on the 
rocks above never ceased, and stones kept up a sort of bom- 
bardment on those in the ravine. Even the fierce dogs could 
with difficulty climb the thorn-covered barriers, and those who 
reached the toj) were instantly shot or stabbed. 

At last, after suffering very considerable loss, the Spanish 
commander drew off his soldiers, and a. wild yell of triumph rose 
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from the negroes. The combat, however, had, as the boys were 
aware, scarcely begun, and they now waited to see what the 
next effort of the Spaniards would be. It was an hour before the 
latter again advanced to the attack. This time the troops were 
carrying large bundles of dried grass and rushes, and although 
again suffering heavily in the attack, they piled these at the 
foot of the barricade, and in another minute a flash of fire ran 
up the side; the smoke and flame for a time separated the 
defenders from their foes, and the fire ceased on both sides, 
although those above never relaxed their efforts to harass the 
assailants. 

As the Spaniards had calculated, the flame of the great heap 
of straw communicated with the creepers and burnt them up 
in its fiery tongue, and when the flames abated the rocks lay 
open and uncovered. 

The Spaniards now with renewed hopes advanced again to 
the attack, and this time were able, although with heavy loss, 
to make their way up the barricade. When they arrived 
within three or four feet of the top Ned gave the word, and a 
line of thirty powerful negroes, each armed with a long pike, 
suddenly arose, and with a yell threw themselves over the edge 
and dashed down upon the Spaniards; the latter struggling to 
ascend, with unsteady footing on the loose and uneven rocks, 
were unable for an instant to defend themselves against this 
assault 

The negroes, barefooted, had no difiiculty on the surface 
which proved so fatal to the Spaniards, and like the crest of a 
wave they swept their opponents headlong down the face of the 
barricade. The heavily armed Spaniards fell over each other, 
those in front hurling those behind backwards in wild confusion. 
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and the first line of negroes being succeeded bj another armed 
with axes who completed the work which the first line had 
begun, the slaughter for a minute was terrible. 

For some thirty paces the negroes pursued their advantage, 
and then at a loud shout from Ned turned, and with a celerity 
equal to that of their advance the whole were back over the 
barricade before the Spaniards in rear could awaken from their 
surprise, and scarcely a shot was fired as the dark figures 
bounded back into shelter. 

This time the Spanish officer drew back his men sullenly; he 
felt that they had done all that could be expected of them; 
upwards of sixty men had fallen, it would be vain to aek 
them to make the assault again. He knew too that by waiting 
the other columns would be gradually approaching, and that 
on the morrow some method of getting in the enemy's rear 
would probably be discovered 

In the meantime he sent off fifty men on either flank to dis- 
cover how far its rocky wall extended, while trumpeters under 
strong guards were sent up to the hilltops in the rear and 
sounded the call lustily, musketoons heavily charged so as to 
make as loud a report as possible were also fired to attract the 
attention of the other columns. 

The boys were perfectly aware that they could not hope 
finally to defend this position. They had, however, given the 
Spaniards a very heavy lesson, and the success of the defence 
had immensely raised the spirit and courage of their men. 
The signal was therefore given for a retreat, and in half an hour 
both the Indians on the summit of the hill and the negroes 
behind the barricade had fallen back, leaving only some half- 
doJBen to keep up the appearance of defence, and to bring back 
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tidings of the doings of the enemy, while the rest hurried off to 
aid the detached parties to inflict heavy blows upon the other 
columns. It was found that these were steadily approaching, 
but had lost a good many men ; the reinforcements enabled the 
natives to make a more determined resistance, and in one or 
two places the columns were effectually checked. The reports 
when night fell were that the Spaniards had altogether lost over 
two hundred men, but that all their columns had advanced a 
considerable distance towards the centre of the forest and had 
halted, each as they stood, and bivouacked, keeping up huge 
fires and careful watches. 

It formed no part, however, of the boys' plan to attack them 
thus, and when morning dawned the whole of the defenders, 
each taking different paths, as far as possible, some even making 
great circuits so as to deceive the enemy, were directed to make 
for the central fortress. The intermediate positions, several 
of which were as strong as the barricade which they had so well 
defended, were abandoned, for the advance from other quarters 
rendered it impossible to hold these. 
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|V itiid-day all the defenders of the forest were assem- 
bled in tlic semicircular plateau on the face of the 
hill, and Hcouta having been placed near the entrance 
they awaited the coming of the enemy. So far as possible, 
every means ha<l been taken to 2)revont the access to their place 
of retreat being discovered. A stream had been turned so as to 
run down a small ravine leading to its approach, trees which had 
been blown down by the wind had been previously brought 
from a considerable distance, and these were piled in careless 
confuHion acroKS the gorge so as to look as if they had fallen 
there, and give an idea that no one could have passed that way. 
For the next two days all was quiet A scout upon the hilltop 
and others who were told off to watch the Spaniards reported 
that the woods below were being thoroughly searched, that 
the enemy were acting in the most methodical way, the 
columns being now in close connection with each other, the 
intermediate forest being searched foot by foot, and that all 
were converging towards the central mountains of the position. 
The dogs had proved valuable assistants, and these were track- 
ing the paths used by them and steadily leading them towards 
the stronghold. That they would finally escape detection none 
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of the defenders had much hope. The Spaniards would be sure 
that they must be somewhere within their line; and after the 
loss suffered and the immense preparations made it was certain 
that they would not retire until they had solved the mystery, 
and, if possible, annihilated the forest bands. On the fourth 
day after entering the wood the Spaniards came to the point 
where the barricade of trees had been erected 

So skilfully had this been constructed that they would have 
retired, believing that there was no path beyond this little gorge; 
however, the restlessness and anger of the dogs convinced them 
that there must be something behind. Slowly a passage was 
cut with axes through the virgin forest on either side, for the 
lesson they had received had checked their impetuosity. They 
came down at the side of the barricade, and thus having passed 
it, pressed forward in steady array until they came to the foot of 
the great cliff; here the dogs were not long before they pointed 
out to the assailants the narrow path, scarce visible, running 
along its face, and a shout of satisfaction from the Spaniards 
testified that they now felt certain that they had caught their 
enemies in a trap. 

Parties were sent off to positions whence they could obtain a 
good view of the place, and these soon reported that the ledge 
continued to a great opening in the face of the precipice, that 
in some places logs had been fixed to widen the path, and that 
there was plenty of room on the plateau formed by the retire- 
ment of the hill face for a large body to have taken refuga 
They also reported that the cliffs rose behind this amphitheatre 
almost, if not quite perpendicularly for a great height, and that 
still higher the bare rock fell away at so steep an angle that 
it would bo difficult in the extreme to take up such a position 
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from aliovo as would enable tliem to keep up a muaquetry fire 
or to hurl rocks upon the defenders of the amphitheatre. 

Whon the reports were considered by the Spanish leader, he 
naw at once that this was not an enterprise to be undertaken 
ranhly. Men were sent down to the plain below to reconnoitre, 
while others were despatched round the mountain to see 
whether the path extended across the whole face of the preci- 
pice, and also to discover, if possible, whether the recess was 
commanded from above. Both reports were unfavourable; from 
the valley the groat natural strength of the position was mani- 
fest, for half a dozen men could defend such a path as this 
against a thousand by placing themselves behind an angle and 
nhooting down all who turned the comer, while the men from 
above repoiterl that the peak shelved so rapidly towards the top 
of the sheer precipice that it would be impossible to get near 
enough to the edge to see down into the amphitheatre. They 
reported, however, that stones and rocks set going would dash 
down below, and that points could be gained from which 
these missiles could be dcspatehod on their errand. 

A council of war was held, and it was deteiinined in the first 
j)lace to endeavour to force the position by direct attack. Some 
mon of approved courage were chosen to lead the forlorn hope, 
a number of marksmen with arrows and firearms were placed in 
the valley to keep up a fire upon any who might show them- 
selves on the path, while above, several hundreds of men were 
sent up with crowbars to loosen and hurl down rocks. 

The defenders on their part were not idle. Two spots had 
been chosen in the pathway for the defence ; at each of these 
the face of the cliff extended sharply out in an angle, and it was 
<m the side of this angle next to the amphitheatre that the pre- 
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parations were made. Here barricades of stones were heaped 
up on the path, which at this point was some three yards wide; 
six of the steadiest and most courageous negroes were placed 
here with muskets and pikes, two of them were to lie with their 
guns pointed at the protecting angle, so that the instant anyone 
showed himself roimd the comer they could open fire upon him, 
the others were lying in readiness to assist or to relieve those 
on guard. Either Gerald or Ned remained with them always. 
A few stones were thrown up on the outside edge of the path 
to protect the defenders from the shots of those in the valley 
below, not indeed that the danger from this source was very 
great, for the face of the precipice was some eight hundred feet 
high, and the path ran along some four hundred from the bot- 
tom. With the clumsy arms in use in those days the fear of 
any one being struck from below was by no means great. A 
similar barricade was erected behind, and the negroes were, in 
case of extreme necessity, to fall back from their first position. 
At the second point an equal number of men were placed. 
Lastly, where the path ended at the amphitheatre, strong barri- 
cades had been erected in a sort of semicircle, so that anyone, 
after having forced the first defences, would, as he showed him- 
self at the entrance to the amphitheatre, be exposed to the fire 
of the whole of its defenders. 

The position was so strong that Ned and Gerald had no fear 
whatever of its being forced. As the time approached when 
Ned expected an attack, the defenders of the farthest barricade 
were strengthened by a considerable number lying down upon 
the path; for it was certain that for the first two or three 
assaults the Spaniards would push matters to the utmost, and 
that they would not be repulsed without severe fighting. 
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So indeed it proved. Advancing with great caution along 
the narrow path which was sometimes seven or eight feet wide, 
sometimes narrowing to a few inches, the leaders of the party 
of attack made their way along until they turned the projecting 
point, then the guns of the two men on guard spoke out and 
the two leaders fell, shot through the body, over the precipice. 
Now that they know the position of their enemy the Spaniards 
prepared for a rush; gathering themselves as closely as they 
could together, they pressed round the comer. Shot after shot 
rang out from the defenders as they turned it; but although 
many fell, the others pressed forward so numerously and bravely 
that they could be said fairly to have established themselves 
round the comer. The barricade now, however, faced them, 
and behind this were gathered the bravest of the negroes, led 
by the boys. The barricade, too, had been covered with thorny 
branches as had that which they had defended before, and the 
Spaniards, of whom only some ten or twelve could find fighting 
room round the comer, were shot down before they could 
make any impression whatever. 

Bravely as they fought, it was impossible for men to maintain 
so unequal and difficult a fight as this, and after tr}dng for an 
hour to storm the barricade, the Spaniards fell back, having 
lost over fifty of the best of their men. 

In the meantime, with a thundering sound the rocks were 
rolling down from the summit of the mountain. The greater 
portion of them did not fall in the amphitheatre at all, but^ 
from the impetus of their descent down the sloping rocks above, 
shot far out beyond its edga Others, however, crashed down 
on to the little plateau; but all who were there were lying so 
dose to the face of the rock, that the missiles from above went 
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far beyond them. From below in the valley a constant fire 
was kept up, but this was as innocuous as the bombardment 
from above; and when the Spaniards fell back, only three of 
the defenders had been in any way injured, and these were hit 
by the pistol balls fired by the assailants of the barricade. 

When the Spaniards retired, all except the men told oflf for 
the posts at the barricades, fell back to the amphitheatre. The 
negroes and natives were both alike delighted with the success 
of the defence, and were now perfectly confident of their ability 
to hold out as long as their provisions lasted. There was no 
fear of want of water, for from the face of the hill a little stream 
trickled out Piles of yams, bananas, sweet-potatoes, and other 
tropical fruit had been collected, and a score of sheep, and with 
care the boys calculated that for five weeks they could hold 
out. 

The Spaniards were furious at the non-success of their enter- 
prise, but after reconnoitring the position in every way, the 
commanders came to the conclusion that it was absolutely 
impregnable, and that the only plan was to starve out the 
besieged. It did not appear that there could be any other 
way of retreat, and a small force could watch the path, as it 
would bo as difficult for the besieged to force their way back 
by it as for the besiegers to find an entry. 

The greater portion of the force was therefore marched home, 
a guard of two hundred men being set to watch the point 
where the path along the precipice started. 

The incidents of the five weeks which elapsed after the siege 
began were not important It was soon found that the Spaniards 
had abandoned the notion of attack; but the vigilance of the 
defenders was never relaxed, for it was possible, that at any 
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it*, f.ir^ hv r/ieans ''if r-".- •>>•. ■■'it ai'.-'j^e n> rrenautiona ha»i been 
tAlcrrn, a.^ i: .irT**^ar--«i ir;:r •-..>» -ri^ ^o ar.v one I'X'iinz at the face 
of r.h'-i ciifF from a 'L'.-'.ino-t rha: a hinian ^ei^z o«:-aI«l scale it. 
Thank-^ h^.-cr.;V:r, to tli"^ r.air.s whi«:li La.l been taken pre- 
t:«')Ii.-I/, f.?»ft way w;u or^n. In mo-t rlaoes. ronirh >teps ha- 1 
Wtj 01 r. in ^iThr.Ti. ^h-t?^': tfiM wa^ imrio^-ii'-l?, .■?hort stakes hail 
}>ff,ri f\nvf::i into orrVKe-'. of the ro^rk t«j form .step<, an»l although 
thf: x^^f'Tit wa=i ''liffi';nl*, it wa* quite [n.-.^iVjle to li^'htly clad and 
a^tiv^ rn^-n. Thft time oho?en f'-r the attein[»t was just after 
rirjak ha<l fallf:n, vrh^'Ji it was --till hirht enough to see close at 
hand, but dark ftnou^^li to prevent tho^ in the valley obsening 
what waaj jia^ftin;:^. A young moon was already up, giving 
sufficient light to aid the cnteqirise. Some of the most active of 
the nativcji firrt ft«condwl; these were provided with ropes wliich 

2 at every bend and turn of the ascent they lowered so as to 
pre aMintance to thosf; mounting behind. The .strictest silence 
mm enforce*], and the arms were all wrapped up so as to avoid 
noUie rfionld they strike the rock. One bv one the men 
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Gerald had imitated the example of the natives, and upon such 
a task as this the bare foot has an infinitely safer hold than one 
shod with leather. Although the cliflf looked quite precipitous 
from a distance, in reality it sloped gently backwards, and the 
task was far less difficult than it appeared to be. The most 
dangerous part indeed was that which followed the arrival at 
the top. The mountain sloped so steeply back that it was like 
climbing the roof of a very steep house, and hand and foot were 
alike called into requisition to enable them to get forward; 
indeed to many it would have been impossible had not the 
leaders lowered their ropes down from above, affording an 
immense assistance to those following. 

At last the whole body reached the top and descending upon 
the other side plunged into the forest They directed their 
course to a valley ten miles distant, where considerable supplies 
of provisions had been stored up, and where some of their crops 
had been planted a few weeks before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. Here for two days they feasted, secure that a con- 
siderable time might elapse before the Spaniards discovered 
that they had vanished from the fortress. Then they prepared 
to put into execution the plan upon which they had resolved. 
They knew that in the town there would be no watch of any 
sort kept, for all believed them cooped up without a chance of 
escape. The four troops then, commanded as before, issued 
from the forest as the sun went down, and marched towards 
the town. It was soon after midnight when they entered the 
streets, and proceeding noiselessly through them advanced to 
the spot assigned to each. One was to attack the governor's 
house and to make him a prisoner, two others were to fall upon 
the barracks and to do as much harm as possible, while the 
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;iiK ..»tvni:xtii; mai^k pkisoxer. 

\\.i- :•'» 'r- 'l T'^ tho LT'^vorriuiont mairainncs of stores 
■ • . • : i . • V. < : ' • r : • ■ 1 1 1 o -o a : a :: ■ vat many \ »lai'o s. 

L '.N :':»»^i-.i::ii;;o \va< lanio-l o»: ?iuvo5>fr.llv. Tlio inianis 
.!:,' i.»»\ii!h'i's li' •;;<.* wore ovoqoworeJ in an instant, and 
., )( liail Iviii sr,rrnu!n^'l ;i'.l the inmates were captured. 
ll.i'io i»l' iho mill \vii.> «IiiVn'l'''l tliom^elves were cut down, 
\^ii[ linaM :nul Nol ha'l insi>te'l that no unnecossarj' slaughter 
-lituilil take |>]a.'i\ The party at ta«kin^' the barracks had no 
• i.ih inslnirtions: it \va? K\i:itimate for them to inflict as much 
K« .1 i\H pt»v.sil»lo u|M>n the sohliors, and when with terrible shouts 
I ho iiry.rt»e^ hroke in njoii ihi*m, the Spanianls, taken by sur- 
piii\ t»lh»i-eil but a foo)»le ro<istaniv. Large num1)ers of them 
woio rut ilowu before they couKl rally or oj^en fire upon their 
niiini**?*. As M»on as the resistance \ ecame serious, the negroes 
iiiiil ln(Iian>( vanished as quickly as they had come. In the 
iniMiiiliiiH* tlie \\hoU» of the town was lit up by sheets of fire 
liiiii;; litou the novenuucnt mairazinos. The alarm-bells of the 
tlmuht»:i fulled out, the shouts of the frightened inhabitants 
niin^leil with the yells of the natives, and the rejwrt of firearms 
fioui all parts of the town, and the townspeople thought that 
a general sack and slaughter M'as at hand. 

The negiiws, however, enten*d no private house, but in an 
luiur fitmi their lirst ap|>«*arance they had retired beyond the 
t4iwn and were making their way in a solid and well-ordered 
niiuM for Iho fon'st^ bearing in their centre the governor and 
two of his sons. 

llio success of the cnteq>rise had been complete. They 
were now, Ned thought, in a position, if not to dictate terms 
to the enemy, at least to secure for themselves an immunity 
from attacks. Day was breaking when they entered the hills, 
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and an hour later one of the sons of the governor was sent to 
the party still besieging their former stronghold to inform them 
that the besieged had all escaped, had made a raid upon, the 
city, and had carried off the governor, whose instructions to 
them was that they were to at once fall back to avoid being 
attacked by the negroes. 

The officer commanding the besiegers was glad enough to 
call his men together and to retire unharmed from the forest, 
which now began to inspire an almost superstitious fear in the 
Spaniards, so unexpected and mysterious had been the defeats 
inflicted upon them there. The governor's son accompanied 
the troops back to the city, and was the bearer of a missive 
from Ned to the officer commanding the troops and to the 
inhabitants. Ned offered upon the part of the forest men, that 
if the Spaniards would consent to leave them unmolested in 
their forest, they upon their part would in the first place 
release the governor, and in the second, promise that no acts 
of violence or raids of any kind should be made beyond its 
boundaries. The question of fugitive slaves who might seek 
refuge among them was to be discussed at a meeting between 
the heads of each party, should the proposal be accepted The 
governor sent a line on his part to say that he was well treated, 
that he authorized them to enter into any negotiations which 
they might think fit, adding, that in case they should decide 
to refuse the offer made them, no thought of his safety should 
be allowed for an instant to sway their notions. 

It was two days before the messenger returned. Several 
stormy meetings had taken place in the town. The officers 
were for the most part anxious to renew the fighting. They 
were intensely mortified at the idea of the forces of Spain 
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being compelled to treat upon something like even terms with 
a handful of escaped slaves, and would have «igain marched 
the troops into the forest and renewed the war. The towns- 
people, however, were strongly opposed to this. They had 
suffered immensely already by the desti-uction of the out- 
lying plantations and haciendas, and the events of the attack 
upon the town showed that there was no little danger of the 
whole place being burnt to the ground They were therefore 
eager in the extreme to make terms with this active and 
u1)i(|uitous enemy. The troops, too, were by no means eager 
to attempt another entry into the forest. They had fared so 
ill heretofore, that they shrank from another encounter; thei-e 
was neither glory nor booty to bo obtained, and warfare such 
as this was altogether unsuited to their habits. Their discipline 
was useless, and they were so bewiMered by the tactics of their 
active foes, that there was a very strong feeling among them 
in favour of making terms. The council sat the whole day 
and finally the pacific party prevailed. 

The <leputation consisting of the officer commanding the 
troops, of the ecclesiastic of highest rank in the town, and of 
one of the principal merchants, proceeded to the forest. "When 
they were seen by the look-out to be approaching, Ned and 
Gerald with the leading native and negro proceeded to meet 
them. The details were soon arranged upon the basis which 
had been suggested. The forest men were to enjoy their free- 
dom unmolested. They were to be allowed to cultivate land 
on the edge of the forest, and it was forbidden to any Spaniard 
to enter their limits without previously ai)plying for a pass. 
They on their i)art promised to abstain from all aggression in 
any shape. The (piestion of runaways was then discussed. 
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This was by far the most difficult part of the negotiations. 
The Spaniards urged that they could not tolerate that an 
asylum should be offered to all who cl.oie to desert from the 
plantations. The boys saw the justice of this, and finally it 
was arranged that the case of every slave who made for the 
forest should be investigated, that the owners should themselves 
come to lay a formal complaint of their case, that the slave 
should reply, and each might produce witnesses. The negro 
was to bo given up unless he could prove that he had been 
treated with gross cruelty, in which case he was to be allowed 
protection in the forest 

These preliminaries settled, a short document embodying 
them was drawn up in duplicate, and these treaties were 
signed by the three Spaniards who formed the deputation and 
by the governor on the one side, and by the four representa- 
tives of the forest men on the other. 

Thus ended the first successful resistance to Spanish power 
among the islands of the western seas. 

The governor and his son then left for the city, and the 
forest men retired to what was now their country. Ned and 
Gerald impressed upon their allies the importance of observing 
strictly the conditions of peace, and at the same time of con- 
tinuing their exercises in arms and maintaining their discipline. 
Tliey pointed out to them that a treaty of this kind, extorted 
OS it were from one, and that the strongest of the contracting 
powers, was certain not to have long duration. The Spaniards 
would smart at the humiliation which had in their opinion 
befallen them, and although the fugitive clause might for some 
time act favourably, it was sure sooner or later to be a bone of 
contention. They impressed upon them also that although 
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ilii'v uiiiiUc, lUJ h.ul '*OL'ii shijwii. aulikve :«ucces.ses for a time, 
yo: that in rh-.* !■ f.^ r':ii tho [m;.\v«.t *A the Spanianls must pre- 
v:i;l, ami :ha: n- ri:::!,- A\'-vz "t oxri-riuination awaited them; 
ill' "i'l'.-iv h'.' ::•.■: :':.«' -:;i. :.>: i'i';«.n.'iitro t-.j tiio treaty, and at 
till* sar.ni ti:.. : j, ■ ri ^:-li:los.s t- r ti;.' iOv.'«>mmeneement of 

Il"?!;tiaIti»iS. 

SiiU'3 nj^ritL* poAHiil '.vitlimi: i:iriiloiit, and the relations 
bet'.reen tii-* littl* •■'■lauiuniry in tho U'^untains and the 
Spaniarl.s U-i.-ain..^ rii'-r-j [a 1:10. The Utter found that the 
iiative;5 if l^ft ai..rii: ilid them no JaiiiAi^v. Had masters learned 
th:it a cuursv •.•! i\\ tr.-atiiLerit «jI tlnir ^hivi-; wa-s certain to be 
followetl hv th'.ir tlijit, and u\o:\ the had treatment bein;; 
j>rnve:I, these fnund >helter anmni: the mountain'*. Upon the 
othtT hand, the owners who trc.itod their shivos with kindness 
and for1)earance fuund that if these ti.x^k to the mountains in 
a fit of re.<tles6ne>.-, a ^lielter there was refused ihenu 

r|)ou the tdge of the f«»re-t patchos of plantation ground 
made their apinjarance, au'l the treaty was ui»on the whole 
well observed on both sides. 

It was about a rear after thev had taken to the hills that 
news reached the boys that an English ship had come into 
those waters. It was brought them across at an island by 
gome Simeroons who had been where the Eiii:Iish ship anchored. 
They said that it was connnanJcd by Master John Oxenford. 
The hoys knew him, as he had been on boanl Captain Francis 
Drake's ship during the last expedition, and they determined 

make an effort to join him. Ue had, however, left the 

id before the natives started with the news, and they made 

arrangement with them to convey them across to that 

when it should be learned that the vessel was returning 

was again there. 
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It was not long before they were filled with grief at the 
news that reached them, although they felt not a little thank- 
ful that they had not been able to jo'n Captain Oxcnford when 
ho first reached the islands. 

This adventurous seaman had, after the return to England 
of Captain Francis Drake's expedition, waited for some time 
on shore, and then fretting under forced inactivity, — for Captain 
Drake had for the time abandoned any project which he had 
entertained of a return to the Spanish seas, and had engaged 
in a war in Ireland, — determined to equip an ex]»edition of his 
own with the assistance of several of those who had sailed in 
the last voyage with him, and of some Devonshire gentlemen 
who thought that a largo booty might bo made out of the 
venture. 

He equipped a sloop of 140 tons burden and sailed for 
Darien. When he arrived at this isthmus he laid up his ship 
and marched inland, guided by Indians. After travelling 
twelve leagues among the mountains, he came to a small 
river running down into the Pacific. Here he and his com- 
rades built a boat, launched it in the stream, and dropped 
down into the bay of Panama, then he rowed to the Isle of 
Pearls, and there captured a small barque from Quito with 
sixty pounds of gold. This raised the spirits of the adven- 
turers, and six days later they took another barque with a 
hundred and sixty pounds of silver. They then set off in 
quest of pearls. They searched for a few days, but did not 
find them in proportion to their expectations; they therefore 
determined to return, and re-entered the mouth of the river 
they had descended. Here they loosed the prizes they had 
taken and let them go. 
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The delay at Pearl Island was a mistake and a misfortune. 
Captain Oxcnford should have known that the Spani&h 
authorities of the mainland would, when they heard that a 
single boat's load of Englishmen was ravaging their com- 
morco, make a great eflfort to capture him, and his attack 
should have been swift and determined, and his retreat made 
without a halt The fortnight which had been allowed to 
slip away caused liis ruin. The news of their presence speedily 
arrived at Panama. Captain Ortuga was despatched with 
four barques in search of them, and falling in with the liber- 
ated prizes learned the course that the English had taken. 
The river had three branches, and the Spaniard would have 
been much puzzled to know which to ascend, but the careless- 
ness of the adventurers gave him a clue, for as ho lay with his 
boats wondering which river he should ascend, he saw floating 
on the water large quantities of feathers. These were sufficient 
indications of a camp on the banks, and he at once followed 
that branch of the stream. 

In four days ho came upon the boat, which was hauled 
upon the sand, with only six men with her. They were lying 
asleep on the bank, and the coming of the Spaniards took them 
completely by surprise, and one of them was killed before he 
could make his escape into the woods. The rest got off. The 
Spaniards left twenty men to guard the boat, and with eighty 
others went up the country. Half a league away they found 
some huts, and in these the treasures of gold and silver which 
the English had captured were discovered. 

Satisfied with having recovered these. Captain Ortuga was 
about to return to the river with his men when Oxcnford with 
the English and two hundred Siraeroons attacked tliem. The 
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Spaniards fought bravely, and the Simeroons would not stand 
against their fire. The English struggled desperately, eleven 
of these were killed, and the Simeroons took to their heels. 
Oxenford and a few of his companions escaped and made their 
way back towards the spot where they had left their ship. 
News of what was going on had, however, been sent across 
from Panama to Nombro de Dios, and four barques from that 
port had put out, and had found and taken Oxenford's ship. A 
band of a hundred and fifty men scoured the mountains, and into 
the hands of these Captain Oxenford and his companions fell. 
All of them were executed on the spot except Oxenford, tha 
master, the pilot, and five boys. These were taken to Panama, 
where the three men were executed, the lives of the five boys 
being spared. 

This news was a sore blow to the lads, who had hoped much 
to be able to reach the ship and to return to England in her. 
The delay, however, was not long, for a few weeks afterwards 
came the news that another English sliip was in those waters. 
A party of Simeroons oflfered to take Nod and Gerald thither 
in their boat, and they determined to avail themselves of the 
offer. 

Great was the lamontation among the community in the 
forest when the news that their leaders were about to leave 
became known. The simple Indians assembled around them, 
and wept and used every entreaty and prayer to change their 
resolution. However, the boys pointed out to them that they 
had already been absent near three years from home, and that, 
as the settlers were now able to defend themselves, and had 
earned the respect of the Spaniards, they would, if they con- 
tinued their present course of avoiding giving any cauic of 
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comphunt to the wliites, no doubt be allowed to live in 
They hail, too, now learned the tactics that should be parBucd 
in case of difficulty, and by adhering to these, the boys assured 
tliem that they niii^'ht rely upon tiring out the Span]anl& 
Some of the negroes were in favour of retaining the English 
leaders by force, but this was objected to by the majority. 
Many of the In<lians possessed gold which had been the pro- 
ptTty of their ancestors before the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
soiuc of these treasures were now dug up and the boys were 
presented with a great store of pretty ornaments and other 
workmanship of the natives. Much rough gold was also placed 
on board their canoe, and a great portion of the dwellers of the 
hills marched down at night with them to the point of embar- 
cation, a lonely creek far from the settlement of the Spaniards, 
to bid them farewell. 

The boys themselves were affected by the sorrow of their 

friends, and by the confidence which these had placed in them, 

and they promised that should they return to those parts they 

would assuredly pay a visit to them again in the hills. Before 

leaving they had seen that two of the woithiest and wisest of 

the natives were chosen as leaders, and to these all the rest had 

sworn an oath, promising to obey their orders in all respects. 

They had constantly acted with the boys, and had, indeed, 

been their chief advisers in the matters internal to the tribe, 

and the lads had little doubt that for some time at least things 

would go well in the mountains; as to the ultimate power of 

the refugees to maintain their independence, this must, they 

ll^klt^ depend npon events beyond Uiem. If the Spaniards were 

^^Hsft at peace and midisturbed by English adventurers or other 

^VtnmUes, there was little doubt, sooner or later, they would 
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destroy the whole of the natives of this island, as they had 
destroyed them in almost every place where they had come in 
contact with them. However, the boys had the satisfaction 
of knowing that they had been the means of at least prolonging 
the existence of this band, and of putting off the evil day, per- 
haps for years to come. 

The Simeroons paddled out from the creek, and hoisting the 
sail the boat merrily danced over the water, and the boys felt 
their spirits rise at the hope of seeing their countrymen and 
hearing their native tongue again after eighteen months passed 
absolutely separate from all civilized communion. After two 
days sailing and paddling they reached the bay where tho 
natives had reported the English ship to be lying, and here, to 
their great delight, they found the il/an'a, Captain Cliff, lying 
at anchor. 

Ned and Gerald, when they explained who they were, were 
received with great joy and amazement The story of their 
loss had been told in England, and the captain, who came from 
the neighbourhood where Gerald's father dwelt, reported that 
the family had long mourned him as dead. He himself was 
bent, not upon a bucaneering voyage, although, no doubt, if a 
rich ship had fallen into his hands he would have made no 
scruple in taking it, but his object was to trade with the natives, 
and to gather a store of such goods as the islands furnished in 
exchange for those of English make. He had, too, fetched 
slaves from the western coast of Africa, and had disposed of 
them to much advantage, and the ship was now about to pro- 
ceed on her way home, each man's share of the profits of the 
expedition amounting to a sum which quite answered his 
expectations 
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admiration on the bronzed, military-looking man, and could 
scarce believe that he was their plajrmate the " Otter." Here 
Ned tarried a few days, and then, according to his promise to 
Gerald, started for the part of the country where he lived, and 
received a most cordial welcome from the father and family of 
his friend. 
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CHAPTER X. 



GOUTUWARD HO! 




PON making inquiries Ned Heamo found that 
Captain Drake had, upon the return of his expedi- 
tion, set aside the shares of the prize-money of 
Gerald Summers, himself, and the men who were lost in the 
wreck of the prize, in hopes that they would some day- 
return to claim them. Upon the evidence given by Gterald and 
himself of the death of the others, their shares were paid by 
the bankers at Plymouth wlio had charge of them to their 
families, while Ned and Gerald received their portions. 

Owing to the great mortality which had taken place among 
the crews each of the lads received a sum of nearly a thousand 
pounds, the total capture amounting to a value of over a million 
of money. As boys, they each received the half of a man's 
share, the officers of course had received larger shares, and the 
merchants who had lent money to get up the expedition, 
gained large profits. 

Ned thought at first of embarking his money in the purchase 
of a share in a trading vessel, and of taking to that service; 
but hearing that Captain Drake intended to fit out another 
expedition, he decided to wait for that event, and to make one 
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more voyage to the Spanish main before determining on his 
future course. Having therefore his time on his hands ho 
accepted the invitation of the parents of his three boy friends, 
Tom Tressilis, Gerald Summers, and Reuben GalL Ho was 
most warmly welcomed, for both Tom and Gerald declared that 
they owed their lives to him. He spent several weeks at each 
of their homes, and then returned to Plymouth, where he put 
himself into the hands of a retired master mariner to learn 
navigation and other matters connected with his profession, 
and occupied his spare time in studying the usual branches of 
a gentleman's education. 

It was some months before Captain Francis returned from 
Ireland, but when he did so he at once began his preparations 
for his next voyage. Tlie expedition was to be on a larger 
scale than that in which he had formerly embarked, for he 
had formed the resolve to sail round Cape Horn, to coast along 
north to the Spanish settlements upon the great ocean he had 
seen from the tree top in the Isthmus of Darien ; and then, if 
all went well, to sail still further north, double the northern 
coasts of America, and to find some short way by which English 
ships might reach the Pacific. These projects were, however, 
known to but few, as it was considered of the utmost importance 
to prevent them from being noised abroad, lest they might come 
to the ears of the Spaniards, and so put them upon their guard. 

In spite of the great losses of men upon the former expedi- 
tion, the number of volunteers who came forward directly 
Captain Drake's intention, to sail again to the Indies was 
known, was greatly in excess of the requirements. All, how- 
ever, who had sailed upon the last voyage, and were willing 
again to venture, were enrolled, and Captain Drake expressed 
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a lively pleasure at meeting Ned Ileame and Gerald Summers^ 
whom he had given up as lost The expenses of the expedi- 
tion were defrayed jjartly from the funds of Captain Drake 
and his oflioers, partly by moneys suhscribed by merchants and 
others who took shares in the speculation. These were termed 
adventurei-s. Ned embarked five hundred pounds of his prize- 
money in the venture, as did each of his three friends. He 
was now nineteen, and a broad strongly built young fellow. His 
friends were all somewhat older, and all four were entered by 
Captain Francis as men, and ranked as "gentlemen adven- 
turers," and would therefore receive their full share of prize- 
money. 

On the 12th of November, 1577, the fleet sailed out of 
Plymouth Sound amid the salutes of the guns of the fort 
there. It consisted of five ships: the Pelican, of 100 tons, 
the flag-ship, commanded by Captain-general Francis Drake; 
the Elizabeth, 80 tons, Captain John Winter; the Marigold, a 
barque of 30 tons, Captain John Thomas; the Sican, a flyboat of 
60 tons. Captain John Chester; and the Christopher, a pinnace 
of 15 tons. Captain Thomas Moore. 

The voyage began unfortunately, for meeting a head-wind 
they were forced to put into Falmouth, where a tempest 
ill-treated them sorely. Some of the ships had to cut away 
their masts, and the whole were obliged to put back into 
Plymouth to refit, entering the harbour in a very different 
state to that in which they had left it a fortnight befora 
Every exertion was made, and after a few days' delay the fleet 
again set sail. 

They carried an abundance of stores of all kinds, together 
with largo quantities of fancy articles as presents for the 
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savage people whom they might meet in their voyaging. The 
second start was more prosperous than the first, and after 
touching at various poirit? on the west coast of Africa they 
shaped their way to the mouth of the La Plata, sailing through 
the Cape de Verde Islands, where their appearance caused no 
slight consternation among the Portuguese. However, as they 
had more important objects in view they did not stop to 
molest any of the principal towns, only landing at quiet bays 
to procure a fresh supply of water, and to obtain fruit and 
vegetables, which in those days, when ships only carried salt 
provisions, were absolutely necessary to preserve the crews in 
health. All were charmed with the beauty and fertility of 
these islands, which were veritable gardens of tropical fruits, 
and they left these seas with regret. 

The fleet reached the La Plata in safety, but made no 
long stay there, for the extreme shallowness of the water 
and the frequency and abundance of the shoals in the river 
made the admiral fear for the safety of his ships; and ac- 
cordingly, after a few days' rest, the anchors were weighed 
and the fleet proceeded down the coast. For some time 
they sailed without adventure, save that once or twice in 
the storms they encountered, one or other of the ships were 
separated from the rest After several weeks' sailing they put 
into the Bay of St. Julian on the coast of Patagonia. Here the 
crews landed to obtain water. Soon the natives came down 
to meet them. These were tall active men, but yet far from 
being the giants which the Spaniards had represented them, 
few of them being taller than a tall Englishman. They were 
dressed in the scantiest clothing — the men wearing a short apron 
made of skin, with another skin as a mantle over one shoulder, 
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the women wearing a kind of jHitticoat made of soft akin. The 
men carried bows and arrows and spears, and were painted 
strangely — one lialf the head and body being painted white, 
the other black. Tlicir demeanour was perfectly friendly, and 
Captain Drake, fearing no hann, w^alked some distance inland, 
and many of those not engaged in getting water into the boats 
also strolled away from the shore. Among those who rambled 
farthest were Ned and Tom Trcssilis, together with another 
gentleman adventurer named Arbuckle. "WTien they left 
Captain Francis, the armourer, who had brought a bow on 
shore with him, was sliowing the natives how much farther 
our English bow could carry than the native weapon. 

Wondering what the country was like beyond the hills, the 
little party ascended the slope. Just as they reached the top 
they heard a shout. Looking back they saw that all was 
confasion. 

The string of the armourer's bow had snapped, and tho 
natives, knowing nothing of guns, believed that the party 
were now unarmed. As the armourer was restringing his bow 
one of the natives shot an arrow at him, and he fell mortally 
wounded. One standing near now raised liis arquebus, but 
before he could fire he too was pierced by two arrows and fell 
dead. The admiral himself caught up tho arquebus and shot 
tho man who had first fired. 

The little party on the hill had been struck with amazement 
and consternation at the sudden outburst, and were recalled to 
a sense of their danger by the whiz of an arrow, which struck 
Master Arbuckle in the heart, and at the same moment a 
dozen of the savages made their appearance from among the 
trees below them. Seeing the deadliness of their aim, and 
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that he and Tom would be shot down at once before they 
could got to close quarters, Ned turned to fly. 

"Quick, Tom, for your lifol" 

Fortunately they stood on the very top of the ascent, so that 
a single bound backwards took them out of sight and range of 
their enemies. There was a wood a few hundred yards inland, 
apparently of great extent, and towards this the lads ran at the 
top of their speed. The savages had to climb the hill, and 
when they reached its crest the fugitives were out of bow-shot 
range. 

A yell broke from them as they saw the lads, but these had 
made the best use of their time and reached the wood some 
two hundred yards ahead of their pursuers. Ned dashed into 
the undergrowth and tore his way through it, Tom close at his 
heel& Sometimes they came to open spaces, and here each 
time Ned changed the direction of their flight, choosing spots 
where they could take to the underwood without showing any 
sign, such as broken boughs, of their entrance. 

After an hour's running the yells and shouts, which had at 
first seemed close behind, gradually lessened, and were now 
but faintly heard. Then, utterly exhausted, the lads threw 
themselves on the ground. 

In a few minutes, however, Ned rose again. 

" Come, Tom," he said, " we must keep on. These fellows 
will trace us with the sagacity of dogs; but, clever as they may 
be, it takes time to follow a track. We must keep on now. 
When it gets dark, which will be in another hour or so, they will 
be able to follow us no longer, and we can then take it easily." 

"Do aa you think best, Ned; you are accustomed ta this 
kind of thing." 
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Without another word they started off at a ran again, keeping 
as nearly as they could a straight course, for Ned's experience 
in forest life enahled him to do this when one unused to wood- 
craft would have lost all idea of direction. The fact, however, 
that the mosses grew on the side of the trees looking east, was 
guide enough for him, for he knew that the warm breezes from 
the sea would attract them, while the colder inland winds 
would have an opposite effect Just as it was getting dark 
they emerged from the wood, and could see stretching far 
before them an undulating and almost treeless country. 

" Fortunately there has been no rain for some time, and the 
ground is as hard as iron," Ned said. "On the damp soil 
under the trees they will track our steps, but wo shall leave no 
marks here; and in the morning, when they trace us to this 
spot, they will be at fault." 

So saying, he struck off across the countr}'. For some hours 
they walked, the moon being high and enabling them to make 
their way without difficulty. At last they came upon a clump 
of bushes, and here Ned proposed a halt. Tom was perfectly 
ready, for they had now walked and run for many hours, and 
both were thoroughly fatigued; for after so long a voyage in a 
small ship they were out of condition for a long journey on 
foot 

"The first thing to do is to light a fire," Ned said; "for it is 
bitterly cold." 

"But how do you mean to light iti" 

"I have flint and steel in my pouch," Ned said, "and a flash 
of powder for priming my pistols in my sash here. It is a pity, 
indeedi wo did not put our pistols into our belts when we came 
ashore. But even if I had not had the flint and steel I could 
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have made a fire by rubbing two dead sticks together. You 
forget I have lived among savages for a year." 

"You don't think that it is dangerous to h'ght a fire?" 

" Not in the least It was dark when we left the wood, and 
they must have halted on our track far back among the trees 
to follow it up by daylight; besides, we have walked five hours 
since then, and must be twenty miles away, and we have crossed 
five or six hills. Find a few dead sticks and I will pull a hand- 
ful or two of dried grass; we will soon have a fire." 

Ned made a little pile of dried grass, scooped out a slight 
depression at the top, and placed a dead leaf in it; on this ho 
poured a few grains of powder, added a few blades of dried 
grass, and then set to work with his flint and steel. After 
a blow or two a spark fell into the powder; it blazed up, 
igniting the blades of grass and the leaf, and in a minuto the 
little pile was in a blaze. Dried twigs and then larger sticks 
were added, and soon a bright fire burned up. 

"Throw on some of the green bush," Ned said; " wo do not 
want a blaze, for although we have thrown out the fellows in 
pursuit of us there may be others about." 

"And now, Ned," Tom said, after sitting for some time 
gazing into the red fire, "what on earth are we to do next?" 

" That is a question more easily asked than answered," Ned 
said cheerfully; "we have saved our skins for the present, 
now we have got to think out what is the best course to 
pursue." 

" I don't see any way to got back to the ship," Tom said 
after a long pause; "do youl " 

"No," Ned replied, "I don't, Tom. These savages know 
that they have cut us off, and will be on the watch, you may be 
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sure. Thoy shoot so straight with those little bows and 
arrows of theirs tliat wo should bo killed without the least 
chance of over plotting to close quarters. Besides, the admiral 
will doubtless believe that wo have been slain, and will sail 
away. We may bo sure that he beat off the fellows who were 
attacking liiin, but they will all take to the woods, and he would 
never be able to get any distance among the trees; besides, ho 
would give up all hope of finding us there. As to our getting 
back through the wood, swarming with savages, it seems to mo 
hopeless." 

"Then whatever is to become of usi" Tom asked hopo- 
Icssly. 

" Well, the look-out is not bright," Ned said thoughtfully, 
"but there is a chance for us. We may keep ourselves by 
killing wild animals, and by pushing inland we may come upon 
some people less treacherous and bloody than those savages by 
the sea-shore. If so, we might hunt and live with them." 

Tom groaned. " I am not sure that I would not rather be 
killed at once than go on living like a savage." 

"The life is not such a bad one," Ned said; "I tried it once, 
and although the negroes and Indians of Porto Rico were 
certainly a very different people to these savages, still the life 
led on these great plains and hills, abounding with game, is 
more lively than being cooped up in a wood as I was then. 
Cesides, I don't mean that we should be here always. I pro- 
pose that we try and cross the continent It is not so very wide 
here, and wo are nearly in a line with Lima. The admiral means 
to go on there, and expects a rich booty. He may bo months 
before ho gets round the Horn, and if we could manage to be 
there when he arrives wo should be rescued. If not, and I ovm 
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tliat I have not much hope of it, we could at least go down to 
Lima some time or other. I can talk Spanish now very fairly, 
and we shall have such a lot of adventures, to tell that, even if 
they do not take us for Spanish sailors, as we can try to feign, 
they will not bo likely to put us to death. They would do so 
if we were taken in arms as bucaneers, but coming in peaceably 
we might be kindly treated. At any rate, if we get on well 
with the Indians we shall have the choice of making, some day 
or other, for the Spanish settlements on the west coast; but 
that is all in the distance. The first thing will be to get our 
living somehow, the second to get further inland, the third to 
make friends with the first band of natives we meet And now 
the best thing to do is to go off to sleep. I shall not be many 
minutes, I can tell you," 

Strange as was the situation, and many the perils that 
threatened them, both were in a few minutes fast asleep. 

The sun was rising above the hills when with a start they 
awoke and at once sprang to their feet, and instinctively looked 
round in search of approaching danger. All was, however, ' 
quiet. Some herds of deer grazed in the distance, but no other 
living creature was visible. Then they turned their eyes upon 
each other and burst into a simultaneous shout of laughter. 
Their clothes were torn literally into rags by the bushes through 
which they had forced their way, while their faces were 
scratched and stained with blood from the same cause. 

" The first thing to be done," Ned said when the laugh was 
over, " is to look for a couple of long springy saplings and to 
make bows and arrows. Of course they will not carry far, but 
we might knock do^vn any small game we come across." 

Both lads were good shots with a bow, for in thoso days. 
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alcHoG^ firearms w*?re comin;^: m. all Ezi^ishmen were still 
traineii in the o^e ot the N)^. 

^ Ect whac ab»;at *criiiT5 » "^ Tom askeiL 

'• I will cut focT thin itrif'S fn>m mv belt."^ Ned saiiL '^Each 
pair tie! tO'-"^ther will moko a string fc-r a t:ve-t«>3t bow, and 
will be follv atron:! encash for anj weap<:^n we shall he able 
to make."* 

After an hooTi walk ther came to a small grore of trees 
growing in a hollow. These were or sev^-ral species, and trying 
the branches they found one kind which was at once strong and 
flexible. With their hangers* or short swords, they cut down 
a small sapling of £ome four inches in diameter, split it up, 
pared each half down, and manufactureil two bows, which were 
rough, indee«^l, but sufficiently strong t«> send an arrow a con- 
siderable distance. They then made each a dozen shafts, 
pointed and notched them. Without feathers or metal points 
these could not fly straight to any distance, but they had no 
thought of long-range shooting. 

" Xow," y&l said, " we will go back to that bare space of 
rock we parsed a hundred yards back; there were dozens of little 
lizards running about there, it will be hard if wo cannot knock 
some over/ 

"Are they good to eat 1" Tom asked. 

"I have no doubt they are," Ned said; "as a rule ever}'thing 
is more or less good to eat; some things may bo nicer than 
others, bat hardly anything is poisonous. I have eaten snakes 
over and over again, and very good they are. I have been 
keeping a look-out for them ever since we started this morning." 

When they reached the rock the lizards all darted off to their 
eracks and crevices, but Ned and Tom lay down with their 
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bows bent and arrows in place, and waited quietly. Ere long 
the lizards popped up their heads again and began to move 
about, and the lads now let fly their arrows. Sometimes they 
hit, sometimes missed, and each shot was followed by the dis- 
appearance of the lizards, but with patience they found by the 
end of an hour that they had shot a dozen, which was sufficient 
for an ample meal for them. 

" How will you cook them, Nedl" 

** Skin them as if they were eels, and then roast them on a 
Btickl" 

" I am more thirsty than hungry," Tom said. 

" Yes, and from the look of the country water must be scarce. 
However, as long as we can shoot lizards and birds we can drink 
their blood." 

The fire was soon h'ghted, and the lizards cooked; they tasted 
like little birds, their flesh being tender and sweet 

" Now we had better be proceeding," Ned said, when they 
had finished their meal. '* We have an unknown country to 
explore, and if we ever got across wo shall have materials for 
yp.ms for the rest of our lives." 

" Well, Ned, I must say you are a capital fellow to get into 
a scrape with. You got Gerald and me out of one, and if anyone 
could get through this I am sure you could do so. Gerald told 
me that he always relied upon you, and found you always right; 
you may be sure that I will do the same. So I appoint you 
captain-general of this expedition, and promise to obey all orders 
unquestioningly." 

" Well, my first order is," Ned said laughing, " that we each 
make a good pike. The wood we made our bows from will 
do capitally, and we can harden the points in the fire. We may 
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meet some wild beasts, and a good strong six-foot pike would 
bo better than our swords." 

Two hours' work completed the new weapons, and with their 
bows shiiig at tlioir backs, and using their pikes as walking 
staves, they again set out on their journey across the continent. 
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THE MARVEL OF FIREL 




IHAT are those — natives?" exclaimed Tom sud- 
denly. Ned looked steadily at them for some 
time. 

"No, I think they are great birds; the ostrich abounds in 
these plains; no doubt they are ostriches." 
" I suppose it is of no use our chasing thcml" 
" Not a bit. Tliey can run faster than a horse can gallop." 
During the day*8 walk they saw vast numbers of deer of 
various kinds, but as they were sure that these would not allow 
them to approach they did not alter their course, which was, 
as nearly as they could calculate by the sun, due west The 
sun was warm during the day, but all the higher hill-tops were 
covered with snow. "If the worst comes to the worst," Ned 
said, " we must go up and get some snow. We can make a big 
ball of it and bring it down with us in one of our sashes. But 
I should think there must be Eome stream somewhere about 
The snow must melt; besides, these great herds of deer must 
drink somewhere." 
Late in the afternoon they came on the crest of a ridge. 
" There," Ned said, pointing to a valley in which wei-e a 
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number of trees. "We shall dud water there, or I am mis- 

An hour's tramp brought them to the valley. Through this 
a stream ran between steep bank.^. They followed it for half 
a mile anil then came to a spot where the banks sloped away. 
Here the ground was trampled with many feet, and the ed^e of 
the stream w;i,s tnxMen into mud. 

'• Hurrah, Tom ! here is meat and drink toa It is hard if wo 
do not kill something or other here. Look at that clump of 
bushes where the bank rises. If we hide there the deer will 
almost touch us as they pass to water, and we are sure to be 
able to shoot them even with these bows and arrows. But first 
of all for a drink. Then we will cross the stream and make 
a cam[)ing ground under the trees opposite.'* 

The stream was but waist deei>, but very cold, for it was 
composed of snow-water. 

"Shall we light a fire, Ned; it might frighten the dcerT' 

"No, I think it will attract them," Ned said; "they are most 
inquisitive creatures, and are always attracted by anything 
strange." 

A fire was soon lighted, and after it got quite dark they piled 
np dry wood upon it, recrosscd the river, and took their places 
in the bushes. 

An hour passed, and then they heard a deep sound. In a 
minute or two the leading ranks of a great herd of deer appeared 
on the rise, and stood looking wonderingly at the fire. For some 
little time they halted, and then, pushed forward by those behind 
and urged by their own curiosity, they advanced step by step 
with their eyes fixed on the strange sight. So crowded were 
they that as they advanced they seemed a compact mass, those 
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outside coming along close to the bushes in which the boys lay. 
Silently these raised their bows, bent them to the full strain, and 
each launched an arrow. The deer were not five feet from them, 
and two stags fell pierced through and through. They leaped to 
their feet again, but the boys had dashed out with their swords 
in hand, and in an instant had cut them down. 

There was a wild rush on the part of the herd, a sound of 
feet almost like thunder, and then the boys stood alone by the 
side of the two deer they had killed. They were small, the two 
together not weighing more than a good-sized sheep. The boys 
lifted them on their shoulders rejoicing, and waded across the 
stream. One they hung up to the branch of a tree, the other 
they skinned and cut up, and were soon busy roasting pieces of 
its flesh over the fire. 

They had just finished an abundant meal when they heard 
a roar at a short distance which brought them to their feet in 
a mome^gt. Ned seized his pike and faced the direction from 
which the sound had come. 

"Throw on fresh sticks, Tom; all animals fear fire." 

A bright blaze soon lit up the wood. 

" Now, Tom, do you climb the tree; I will give you the pieces 
of meat up, and then do you lift the other stag to a higher 
branch. I don't suppose the brute can climb, but he may be 
able to do so; at any rate we will sleep in the tree, and keep 
watch and ward. " 

As soon as Tom had followed these instructions Ned handed 
him up the bows and arrows and spears, and then clambered 
up beside him. As the fire again burned low an animal was 
seen to approach cautiously. 

"A lion!" whispered Tom. 
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" I don't think that ho is as big as a lion/' Nod said, but he 
certainly looks like one. A female, I suppose, as it has got no 
mane." 

Of course the lads did not know, nor indeed did anyone else 
at that time, that the lion is not a native of America; the 
animal before them was what is now called the South American 
lion, or puma. 

The creature walked round and round the fire snufl&ng, and 
then with an angry roar raised itself on its hind legs and 
scratched at the trunk of the tree. Several times it repeated 
this performance, and then with another roar walked away 
into the darkness." 

"Thank goodness it can't climb!" Ned said; "I expect 
with our spears and swords we could have beaten it back if 
it had tried, still it is just as well not to have had to do it; 
besides now we can both go to sleep. Let us get well up the 
tree, so that if anytliing that can climb should come, ij will fall 
to at the deer to begin with; that will be certain to wake us." 

They soon made themselves as comfortable as they could in 
crutches of the tree, tied themselves with their sashes to a bough 
to prevent a fall, and were soon asleep. 

The next day they rested in the wood, made fresh bow- 
strings from the twisted gut of the deer, cut the skins up into 
long strips, thereby obtaining a hundred feet of strong cord, 
which Ned thought might be useful for snares. Here, too, they 
shot several birds, which they roasted, and from whose feathers, 
tied on with a thread-like fibre, they further improved their 
arrows. They collected a good many pieces of fibre for further 
use, for, as Tom said, when they got on to rock again they 
would be sure to find some splinters of stone which they could 
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fasten to the arrows for points, and would be then able to do 
good execution even at a distance. 

They cut a number of strips of flesh off the deer and hung 
them in the smoke of the fire, by which means they calculated 
that they could keep for some days, and could be eaten with- 
out being cooked, which might be an advantage, as they feared 
that the odour of cooking might attract the attention of 
wandering Indians. 

The following morning they again started, keeping their backs 
as before to the sun. 

" Look at these creatures," Tom said suddenly as a herd of 
animals dashed by at a short distance; "they do not look like 
deer." 

" No, they look more like sheep or goats, but they have 
much longer legs. I wonder what they can be ! " 

During the day's journey they came across no water, and by 
the end of the tramp were much exhausted. 

'* We will not make a fire to-night," Ned said; " we must be 
careful of our powder. I don't want to be driven to use sticks 
for getting fire; it is a long and tedious business. Wo will be 
up at daybreak to-morrow, and will push on till we find water. 
We will content ourselves for to-night with a bit of this 
smoked venison." 

They found it dry work eating this without water, and soon 
desisted, gathered some grass to make a bed, and were asleep a 
short time after it became dark. They were now in an open dis- 
trict, not having seen a tree since they started in the morning, 
and they had therefore less fear of being disturbed by wild beasts. 
They had indeed talked of keeping watch by turns, but without 
a fire they felt that this would be dull work, and would more- 
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over bo of little avail, as in the darkness the stealthy tread of 
a lion would not be heard, and they would therefore be attacked 
as suddenly as if no watch had been kept If he should an- 
nounce his coming by a roar both would be sure to awake 
quickly enough. So lying down close together with their spears 
at hand, they were soon asleep, with the happy carelessness of 
danger peculiar to youth. 

With the first streak of daybreak they were up and on their 
way. Until midday they came upon no water, their only ex- 
citement being the killing of an armadillo. Then they saw a 
few bushes in a hollow, and making towards it found a small 
pool of water. After a hearty drink, leaves and sticks were 
collected, a fire made, and slices of the smoked deer's meat 
were soon broiling over it. 

" This is jolly," Tom said. " I should not mind how long I 
tramped if we could always find water." 

"And have venison to eat with it," Ned added laughing. 
" We have got a stock to last a week, that is a comfort^ and 
this armadillo will do for supper and breakfast But I don't 
think we need fear starvation, for these plains swarm with 
animals, and it is hard if we can't manage to kill one occa- 
sionally somehow or other." 

"How far do you think it is across to the other coast?" 

"I have not an idea," Ned said. "I don't suppose any 
Englishman knows, although the Spaniards can of course tell 
pretty closely. We know that after rounding Cape Horn they 
sail up the coast north-west, or in that direction, so that we 
have got the base of a triangle to cross; but beyond that I have 
no idea whatever. Hallo 1 " 

Simultaneously the two lads caught up their spears and leaped 
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to thoir feet. Well might they be alarmed, for close by were 
a party of some twenty Indians who had, quietly and un- 
perceived, come down upon them. They were standing im- 
movable, and their attitude did not betoken hostility. Their 
eyes were fixed upon them, but their expression betrayed 
wonder rather than enmity, 

"Lay down your spear again, Tom;" Ned said, "lot us 
receive them as friends." 

Dropping their spears the lads advanced a pace or two hold- 
ing out their hands in token of amity. Then slowly, step by 
step, the Indians advanced, 

" They look almost frightened," Ned said. " What can they 
be staring so fixedly at?" 

"It is the fire!" Ned exclaimed; "it is the fire! I do be- 
lieve they have never seen a fire before." 

It was so, as Sir Francis Drake afterwards discovered when 
landing on the coast, the Patagonian Indians at that time were 
wholly unacquainted with fire. When the Indians came down 
they looked from the fire to the boys, and perceived for the fii-st 
time that they were creatures of another colour from themselves. 
Then simultaneously they threw themselves on their faces. 

" They believe' that we are gods or superior beings of some 
kind," Ned said; "they have clearly never heard of the Span- 
iards. What good fortune for us! Now let us reassure them." 

So saying he stooped over the prostrate Indians, patted 
them on the head and shoulders, and after some trouble ho 
succeeded in getting them to rise. Then he motioned them to 
sit down round the fire, put on some more meat, and when 
this was cooked, offered a piece to each, Tom and himself 
setting the example of eating it. 
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Tl-* xrtfHiIiLixLent of c2i« zubCrrei wis great Man j <rf them, 
TTizh. X €Tj, •ir3pc«*d uh*^ meas on fioding it hot, and an excited 
f^'V v^ii .:- ttrz-arrira iLrETS- Fr«siMitlT, howevcT, the man 
wro ATCtiir-ii :o :e tl* chf' f se: liw example of carefnUjr 
tt>cinr a Tc<i^"ft. He mr-* aa eiolamation of satisfaction, and 
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\V;yc: :b*T hki ±i.?si«eti Xeti threw some more sticks on the 
fr,\ Ar,'i a* iJi£s*£ rcr« ii:o iaznes and then consumed awajr, 
jV arjLAjfn'*^: :£ ib* niriTe* was intense. Xed then made 
Kr^-* *^> il-es lo :jiZ -p secie bashes and cast on the fire. 
T..oy all 5*^1 :o ^:rk "r.zh e=er^. and soon a hoge pfle was 
rai^>i on tL^ £r«L At rr?t ^rea: Tolum-es of white smoke only 
j*ourc»i up, :r.i&n iski leaves cnckled, and presently a tongue of 
tiame shot ap, rlxing higher and higher till a great bonfire 
b!aze*i away far aVjve their heads^ This completed the won- 
der and awe of th^ natives, who again prostrated themselves 
with every ttytnpUfta fA worship before the boys^ These again 
raises] ther/i, arid by r.igns intimated their intention of accom- 
panying ilmtn. 

With lively demonstrations of gladness and welcome the 
Indians turned to go, jK/inting to the west as the place where 
their abode lay. 

" We may as well leave our bows and arrows," Ned said. 
"Their bows are so immensely sujicrior to ours that it will 
make us sink in their estimation if they see that our work- 
manship is so inferior to their owa" 

The Indians, who were all very tall, s])lcndid]y mode men, 

•topped out so rapidly that the lads had the greatest di£Sculty 

In keeping up with them, and were sometimes obliged to break 

a half trot^ seeing which the chief said a word to his fol- 
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lowers, and they then proceeded at a more reasonable rate. It 
was late in the evening before they reached the village, which 
lay in a wooded hollow at the foot of some lofty hills. The 
natives gave a loud cry, which at once brought out the entire 
population, who ran up and gazed, astonished at the new- 
comers. The chief said a few words, when with every mark 
of awe and surprise all prostrated themselves as the men had 
before done. 

The village was composed of huts made of sticks closely 
intertwined, and covered with the skins of animala The 
chief led them to a large one, evidently his own, and invited 
them to enter. They found that it was also lined with skins, 
and others were laid upon the floor. A pile of skin served as 
a mat and bed. The chief made signs that he placed this at 
their disposal, and soon left them to themselves. In a short 
time he again drew aside the skin which hung across the 
entrance, and a squaw advanced, evidently in deep terror, 
bearing some raw meat Ned received it graciously, and then 
said to Tom, "Now we will light a fire and astonish them 
again." 

So saying, the boys went outside, picked up a dry stick or 
two, and motioned to the Indians who were gathered round 
that they needed more. The whole population at once 
scattered through the grove, and soon a huge pile of dead 
wood was collected. The boys now made a little heap of 
dried leaves, placed a few grains of powder in a hollow at the 
top, and the flint and steel being put into requisition, the flame 
soon leaped up amid a cry of astonishment and awe from the 
women and children ; wood was now laid on, and soon a great 
fire was blazing. The men gathered round and sat down, 
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and the women and children gradually approached and took 
their places behind them. The evening was cold, and as the 
natives felt the grateful heat, fresh exclamations of pleasure 
broke from them, and gradually a complete babel of tongues 
broke out. Then the noise was hushed, and a silence of 
expectation and attention reigned as the lads cut off slices of 
the meat, and spitting them on pieces of green wood, held 
them over the fire. Tom made signs to the chief and those 
sitting round to fet<;h meat and follow their example ; some of 
the Indian women brought meat, and the men with sharp 
stone knives cut off* pieces and stuck them on green sticks as 
they had seen the boys do. Then very cautiously they ap- 
proached the fire, shrinking back and exhibiting signs of alarm 
at the fierce heat it threw out as they approached near to it 

The boys, however, reassured them, and they presently set 
to work When the meat was roasted it was cut up and dis- 
tributed in little bits to the crowd behind, all of whom were 
eager to taste this wonderful preparation. It was evident by 
the exclamations of satisfaction that the new viand was an 
immense success, and fresh supplies of meat were soon over 
the fire. 

An incident now occurred which threatened to mar the har- 
mony of the proceedings, A stick breaking, some of the red- 
hot embers scattered roimd. One rolled close to Ned's leg, 
and the lad, with a quick snatch, caught it up and threw it 
back upon the fire. Seeing this, a native near grasped a glow- 
ing fragment which liad fallen near him, but dropped it with a 
shriek of astonishment and pain. 

All leaped to their feet as the man danced in his agony. 
Some ran away in terror, others instinctively made for their 
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weapons, all gesticulated and yelled. Ned at once went to the 
man and patted liim assuringly. Then he got him to open his 
hand, which was really severely burned. Then he got a piece 
of soft fat and rubbed it gently upon the sore, and then made 
signs that he wanted something to bandage it with. A woman 
brought some large fresh leaves which were evidently good for 
hurts, and another a soft thong of deer hide. The hand was 
soon bandaged up, and although the man must still have been 
in severe pain he again took his seat, this time at a certain 
distance from the fire. 

This incident greatly increased the awe with which the boys 
were viewed, as not only had they the power of producing this 
new and astonishing element, but they could, unhurt, take up 
pieces of wood turned red by it, which inflicted terrible agony 
on others. 

Before leaving the Are and retiring to their tent, the boys 
made signs to the chief that it was necessary that some one 
should be appointed to throw on fresh wood from time to time 
to keep the fire alight This was hardly needed, as the whole 
population were far too excited to think of retiring to bed. 
After the lads had loft they gathered round the fire, and each 
took delight in throwing on pieces of wood and in watching them 
consume, and several times, when they woke during the night, 
the boys saw by the bright light streaming in through the slits 
in the deerskin, that the bonfire was never allowed to wane. 

In the morning fresh meat was brought to the boys, together 
with raw yams and other vegetables. There were now other 
marvels to be shown. Ned had learned when with the negroes 
how to cook in calabashes, and he now got a gourd from the 
natives, cut it in half, scooped its contents out, and then filled 
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it with w:ater. From the stream he then got a number of 
stones and put them into the fire until they became intensely 
hot Then witli two sticks he raked them out and dropped 
them into tlie wator. The natives yelled with astonishment 
as theA' saw the water fizz and bubble as the stones were thrown 
in. More were added until the water boUed. Then the yams, 
<ut into pieces, were dropped in, more hot stones added to 
keep the water l>oiling, and when cooked, the yams were taken 
out When sufficiently cooled, the boys distributed the pieces 
among the chiefs, and again the signs of satisfaction showed 
that cooked Acgetables were appreciated. Other yams were 
then cut up and laid among the hot eml)ers to bake. 

After this the boys took a few half-burned sticks, carried 
tliem to another spot, added fresh fuel and made another fire, 
and then signed to the natives to do the same. In a short 
time a dozen fires were blazing, and the whole population were 
engaged in grilling venison, and in boiling and baking yams. 
The boys were both good trenchermen, but they were astounded 
at the quantity of food which the Patagonians disposed of. 

By night time the entire stock of meat in the village was 
exhausted, and the chief motioned to the boys that in the 
morning he should go out with a party to lay in a great stock 
of venison. To this they made signs that they would accom- 
pany the expedition. AVhile the feasting had been going on, 
the lads had wandered away with two of the Indian bows 
and arrows. The bows were much shorter than those to which 
ihey were accustomed, and required far less strength to pulL 
Ite wood of which the bows were formed was tough and good, 
and as ihe boys had both the handiness of sailors and, like all 
lads of that period, had some knowledge of bow-making, 
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they returned to the camp and obtained two more of tho 
strongest bows in the possession of the natives. They then 
set to work with their knives, and each taking two bows, cut 
them up, fitted and spliced them together. 

The originals were but four feet long, the new ones six. Tho 
halves of one bow formed the two ends, the middle being made 
of the other bow doubled. The pieces were spliced together 
with deers* sinews, and when, after some hours' work, they were 
completed, the boys found that they were as strong and tough 
as the best of their home-made bows, and required all their 
strength to draw them to the ear. Tho arrows were now too 
short, but upon making signs to the natives that they wanted 
wood for arrows, a stock of dried wood, carefully prepared, was 
at once given them, and of these they made some arrows of the 
regulation cloth-yard length. The feathers, fastened on with 
the sinews of some small animals, were stripped from the Indian 
arrows, and fastened on, as were the sharp-pointed stones which 
formed their heads, and on making a trial the lads found that 
they could shoot as far and as straight as with their own 
familiar weapons. 

^* We can reckon on killing a stag, if ho will stand still, at a 
hundred and fifty yards," Ned said, "or running, at a hundred; 
don't you think sol" 

** Well, six times out of seven we ought to at any rate," Tom 
replied, " or our Devonshire archership has deserted us." 

When they heard, therefore, that there was to be a hunt upon 
the following day they felt that they had another surprise for 
the natives, whose short bows and arrows were of little use at 
a greater distance than fifty yards, although up to that distance 
deadly weapons in their hahda 
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|UE work upon which the boys were engaged passed 
oimoticed bj the Indians, who were too mach ab- 
sorbed by the enjoyment of the new discoYeiy to 
]iay any attention to other matters. The bows and arrows hod 
been given to them, as anything else in camp for which they 
hod a fancy would have been given, but beyond that none had 
observed what was being done. There were then many excla- 
mations of astonishment among them when Xed and Tom 
issued from their hut in the morning to join the hunting party, 
canying their new weapons. The bows were of course unstrung, 
and Ned handed his to the chief, who viewed it with great 
cariosity. It was passed from hand to hand and then returned 
to the chiel One or two of the Indians said something, and 
the chief tried its strength. He shook his head. Ned signed 
lo him to string it^ but the chief tried in vain, as did several of 
the strongest of the Indians. Indeed, no man, however power- 
fill, eoidd string an old EngUsh bow unless trained to its use. 

When the Indians had given up the attempt as hopeless, the 
.two lads strung their bows without the slightest difficulty, to the 
intense surprise of the natives. These again took the bows, but 
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failed to bend them even to the length of their own little arrows. 
The lads then took out their newly-made shafts and took aim 
at a young tree of a foot diameter, standing at about two hun- 
dred yards distance, and both sent their arrows quivering into 
the trunk 

The Indians gave a perfect yell of astonishment 

" It is not much of a mark," Tom said; " Hugh Willoughby 
of our village could hit a white glove at that distance every 
time, and the fingers of a glove five times out of six; it is the 
length of the shots, not the accuracy, which astounds these fel- 
lows. However, it is good enough to keep up our superiority." 

The party now started on their hunt There was but little diffi- 
culty in finding game, for numerous herds could be seen grazing; 
the task was to get within shot. The boys watched anxiously to 
see the course which the Indians would adopt First ascertain- 
ing which way the wind was blowing, the chief, with ten others, 
accompanied by the boys, set off to make a circuit so as to ap- 
proach one of the herds up wind. When they had reached the 
point desired all went down upon their bellies and crawled like 
snakes until they reached a clump of low bushes a quarter of 
a mile from the herd. Then they lay quiet, waiting for their 
comrades, whose turn it now was to act These also making a 
circuit, but in the opposite direction, placed themselves half a 
mile to windward of the deer in a long line. Then they ad- 
vanced toward the herd, making no effort to conceal them- 
selves. 

Scarcely had they risen to their feet than the herd winded 
them. For a minute or two they stood motionless, watching 
the distant figures, and then turning, bounded away. The chief 
uttered an exclamation of disgust, for it was evident at once 
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that from the direction that they were taking the herd would not 
pass, as he hoped, close by the bushes. The lads, however, were 
well satisfied, for the line would take them within a hundred 
and fifty yards. As in a closely-packed body they came along 
Ned and Tom rose suddenly to their feet, drew their bows to 
their ears, and launched their arrows. Each had, according to 
the custom of English archers, stuck two arrows into the ground 
by the spot where they would stand up, and these they also dis- 
charged before the herd was out of shot. With fair shooting 
it was impossible to miss so large a mark, and five of the little 
deer rolled over, pierced through by the arrows, while another, 
hit in a less vital spot, carried off the weapon. 

The Indians raised a cry of joy and surprise at shooting 
which to them appeared marvellous indeed, and when the others 
came up showed them with marks of astonishment the distance 
at which the animals had fallen from the bush from which the 
arrows had been aimed. Two more beats were made. These 
were more successful, the herds passing close to the places of 
concealment, and upon each occasion ten stags fell. This was 
considered sufficient. 

The animals were not all of one kind. One herd was com- 
posed of deer far larger than, and as heavy as good sized sheep, 
while the others were considerably smaller, and the party had 
as much as their united efforts — except those of Ned and Tom, 
whose offer to assist was peremptorily declined — could drag 
back to the village, where the feasting was at once renewed. 

The lads, when the natives had skinned the deer, took some 
of the smaller and finer skins, intending to dry them, but the 
natives, seeing their intention, brought them a number of the 
same kind, which were already well cured and beautifully supple. 
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Fashioning needles from small pieces of bone, with sinews for 
thread, and using their own tattered clothes as patterns, the 
two lads set to work, and by the following evening had manu- 
factured doublets and trunks of deer-skin, wliich were a vast 
improvement upon their late ragged apparel, and had at a short 
distance the appearance of being made of a bright brownish- 
yellow cloth. 

By this time the Indians had become quite accustomed to 
them. The men, and sometimes even the women, came to the 
hut and sat down and tried to talk with them. The boys did 
their best to learn, asking the name of every article and repeat- 
ing it until they had thoroughly learned it, the Indians applaud- 
ing like children when they attained the right pronunciation. 

The next morning they saw a young Indian starting alone with 
his bow and arrow. Anxious to see how he was going to pro- 
ceed by himself the boys asked if they might accompany him. 
He assented and together they started off. After an hours 
walking they arrived at an eminence from which an extensive 
view could be obtained. Here their companion motioned to 
them to lie down and watch his proceedings. They did so, and 
saw him make a wide circuit and work up towards the herd of 
deer. 

" They will be off long before he can get within bow-shot," 
Tom said; "look, they are getting fidgetty already, they scent 
danger, and he is four hundred yards away. They will be off 
in a minute. Look, what on earth is he doing?" 

The Indian was lying on his back, his body being almost con- 
cealed by the grass, which was a foot high. In the air he waved 
his legs to and fro, twisting and twining them. The boys could 
not help laughing at the curious appearance of the two black 
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objects waving slowly about. The herd of deer stood staling 
stupidly at the spectacle. Then, as if moved by a common im- 
pulse of curiosity, they^ began slowly to approach in order to 
investigate more closely this singular phenomenon. Frequently 
they stopped, but only to continue their advance, which was 
made with a sort of circling movement, as if to see the object 
from all sides. Nearer and nearer they approached, until 
the leaders were not more than fifty yards away, when the 
native leaped to his feet and discharged his arrows with such 
rapidity and accuracy that two of the animals fell before they 
could dart away out of range. The lads soon joined the native, 
and expressed their approval of his skill. Then while he threw 
one carcass over his shoulder they divided the weight of the 
other between them, and so accompanied him into camp. 

The next day Ned and Tom, walking to an eminence near 
the camp, saw in the distance some ostriches feeding. Eetum- 
ing to the huts they found the young hunter whom they had 
accompanied on the preceding day, and beckoned to him to 
accompany them. When they reached the spot from which 
the ostriches were visible they motioned to him to como out 
and shoot them. He at once nodded. 

Ah tlioy were about to follow him back to camp for their 
bowM and arrows, he shook his head and signed to them to stay 
wlicjro they were, and going off by himself returned with his 
bow and arrow, and, to the surprise of the boys, the skin of an 
OKtrich. 

To Mhow the lads what he intended to do he put on the skin, 
iiioking one arm up the long neck, his black legs alone showing. 
Ho now imitated the motions of the bird, now stalking along, 
now picking up bits of grass, and this with such an admirable 
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imitation of nature that Ned and Tom shouted with laughter. 
The three then set off together, taking a line which hid them 
from the view of the ostriches. The Indian at last led them 
to a small eminence and signed to them to ascend this, and 
there to lie dovm and watch the result. On arriving at their 
post they found themselves about a quarter of a mile from the 
group of great birds. 

It seemed a long time before they could see any signs of tha 
native, who had to make a long detour so as to approach the 
birds up wind. About a hundred and fifty yards from the 
spot where they were feeding was a clump of bushes, and pre- 
sently the lads suddenly beheld an ostrich feeding quietly be- 
side this clump. 

"There was no bird near those bushes two minutes ago," 
Tom said; "it must be the Indian." 

Very quietly and by degrees the ostrich approached the 
group. When within four yards of them, the ostrich, as if by 
magic, vanished, and an Indian stood in his place. In another 
moment his bow twanged and the ostrich next to him fell over^ 
pierced through with an arrow; while the rest of the flock 
scattered over the plain at an immense speed. Ned and Tom 
now rose to their feet and ran down the slope to the Indian, 
who was standing by the dead bird. He pulled out the tail 
feathers and handed them to them, cut off the head and legs, 
opened and cleaned the body, and then putting it on his 
shoulder started again for the camp. 

For another week they remained in the Indian village, and 
in that time picked up a good many native words. They then 
determined that they must be starting on their westward 
journey. They therefore called upon the chief and explained 
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to him by signs eked out with a few words, that they must 
leave him and go towards the setting sun. The grief of the 
chief was great, as was that of the tribe when he communicated 
the tidings to them. There was great talking among the 
groups round the fire that night, and Ned saw that some ques- 
tion was being debated at great length. The next morning 
the chief and several of the leading men came into their hut, 
and the chief made a speech accompanied with great gesticu- 
lation. The lads gathered that he was imploring them not to 
leave them, and pointing out that there would be hostile 
Indians on the road who would attack them. Then the chief 
led them to the fires and signed that if they went out the tribe 
would be cold again, and would be unable to cook their food. 

Already, indeed, on one occasion after a great feast the tribe 
had slept so soundly that all the fires were out before morning, 
and Ned had been obliged to have recourse to his flint and 
steel. After this two fires had been kept constantly burning 
night and day; others were lighted for cooking, but these were 
tended constantly, and Ned saw that there was little chance of 
their ever going out together so long as the tribe remained in 
the village. 

Now, however, he proceeded to show them how to carry fire 
with them. Taking one blazing stick and starting out as for 
a journey he showed that the fire gradually went out. Then 
he returned to the fire and took two large pieces, and started, 
keeping them so crossed that the parts on fire were always in 
contact In this way, as he showed them, fire could be kept 
in for a very long time; and that if two brands were taken 
from each fire there would be little difficulty in keeping fire 
perpetually. 
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Finally, he showed them how in case of losing fire in spito 
of all these precautions, it could be recovered by means of 
friction. He took two pieces of dried wood; one being very 
hard grained and the other much softer. Of the former he cut 
a stick of about a foot long and an inch round, and pointed 
at both ends. In the other he made a small hole. Then ho 
unstrung one end of a bowstring, twisted it once round the 
stick, and strung it again. Then he put one point of the 
stick in the hole in the other piece of wood, which he laid upon 
the ground. Bound the hole he crumbled into dust some dry 
fungus. On the upper end of the short stick he placed a flat 
stone, which he bade one of the natives press with moderate 
force. Now working the bow rapidly backwards and forwards 
the stick was spun round and round like a drill. The Indians, 
who were unable to make out what Ned was doing, watched 
these proceedings with great attention. When a little smoke 
began to curl up from the heated wood they imderstood at once, 
and shouted with wonder. In a few minutes sparks began to 
fly from the stick, and as these fell on the dried fungus they 
rapidly spread. Tom knelt down and blew gently upon them, 
adding a few dried leaves, and in another minute a bright flame 
sprang up. 

The natives were delighted; they had now means of making 
fire, and could in future enjoy warmth and cooked food, and 
their gratitude to the lads was unbounded. Hitherto they had 
feared that when these strange white beings departed they 
would lose their fires, and return to their former cheerless exist- 
ence, when the long winter evenings had to bo spent in cold 
and darkness. That evening the chief intimated to his visitors 
that he and a portion of the men of the tribe would accompany 
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them for some distance, the women remaining behind with the 
rest of the fighting men as their guard. This decision pleased 
the young men much, for they could not hope to go far without 
meeting other tribes, and although, as had been found in 
the present instance, the gift of fire would be sure to propitiate 
the Indians, it was probable that they might be attacked on 
the march and killed without having an opportunity of 
explanation. Their friends, however, would have the power 
of at once ex|)laining to all comers the valuable benefits which 
they could bestow. 

During the time that they had been staying in the village 
they had further improved their bows by taking them to 
pieces, fitting the parts more accurat^ily together, and gluing 
them with glue prepared by boiling <lown sinews of animals in 
a gourd. Then rebinding them with fine sinews, they found 
tliat they were in all respects equal to their English weapons^ 
They had now no fear as to their power of maintaining them- 
selves with food on the way, and felt that, even when their 
new friends should leave them, they would have a fair chance 
of defending themselves against attack, as their bows would 
carry more than thrice as far as those of the natives. 

The following morning the start was made. The chief and 
twenty picked warriors accompanied them, together with six 
young Indians, two of whom carried lighted brands; the others 
dragged light sleighs, upon which were piled skins and long 
poles fot making tents at night, for the temperature was 
^ceedingly cold after sundown. The whole village turned 
out to see the party off, and shouts of farewell and good ^vishe8 
hmg in the air. 
. For the first three days no adventures were met with. The 
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party had no difficulty in killing game sufficient for their 
needs, and at night they halted at streams or pools. Ned 
observed, however, that at the last halting-place the chief, who 
had hitherto taken no precaution at night, gave some orders to 
his followers, four of whom, when the rest laid down to rest, 
glided off in different directions into the darkness. 

Ned pointed to them inquiringly, and the chief intimated 
that they were now entering the hunting-grounds of another 
tribe. The following day the band kept closely together. A 
vigilant look-out on the plains was kept up, and no straggling 
was allowed. They had sufficient meat left over from their 
spoils of the day before to last for the dayj and no hunting 
was necessary. 

The next evening, just as they had retired to rest, one of the 
scouts came in and reported that he heard sounds around 
which betokened the presence of man. The calls of animals 
were heard on the plain, and a herd of deer which had evidently 
been disturbed, had darted past at full speed. 

The chief now ordered great quantities of dried wood to be 
thrown into the fire, and a vast blaze soon shot up high, 
illuminating a circle of a hundred yards in diameter. Advanc- 
ing to the edge of this circle the chief held out his arms to show 
that he was unarmed, and then shouted at the top of his voice 
to the effect that he invited all within hearing to come forward 
in peace. The strange appearance that they saw was a boon 
given to the Indian people by two great white beings who 
were in his camp, and that by its aid there would be no more 
cold. 

Three times he shouted out these words, and then retired to 
the fire and sat down. Presently from the circle of darkness a 
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exchoi amoni: thuse ihev nr<i mtt, and this l>rcause thev first 
saw this wonih-r hv ni::Lt 

When the new-comers liad taken their seats the cliief 
ex]»lained to them the tjualiiirs of their new discover}'. That 
it made them warm and comfortable their own feelings told 
them: and on the morrow, when they had meat, he would 
show them how great wore its effects. Then he told them of 
the dancing water, and how it softened and ma>le delicious the 
vegetables ]ilaced in it At his command one of his followers 
took two brands, carried them to a distance, and soon lighted 
another fire. 

During the narrative the faces of the Indians lighted up with 
joy, and they cast glances of reverence and gratitude towards 
the young white men. These finding that amity was now 
ertablished retired to sleep to the little skin tents which had 
been raised for them, while the Indians remained sitting round 
the fire engrosned with its wonders. 

The young men slept kte next morning, knowing that no move 
eoald be made that day. When they came out of the tents 
they found that the natives had lost no time. Before daybreak 
hunting parties had gone out, and a store of game was piled 
near the fire, or rather fires, for a dozen were now burning, and 
the strangers were being initiated in the art of cooking by 
their hosts. 
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Two days were spent here, and then after much talk the 
tribe at which they had now arrived arranged to escort and 
pass the boys on to their neighbours, while the first party 
returned to their village. Ned and Tom were consulted before 
this matter was settled, and approved of it It was better that 
they should bo passed on from tribe to tribe than that they 
should be escorted all the way by a guard who would be as 
strange as themselves to the country, and who would naturally 
be longing to return to their homes and families. 

For some weeks the life led by the travellers resembled that 
which has been described. Sometimes they waited for a few 
days at villages where great festivities were held in their 
honour. The news of their coming in many cases preceded 
them, and they and their convoy were often met at the stream, 
or other mark which formed the acknowledged boundary 
between the hunting-grounds, by large bodies eager to receive 
and welcome them. 

They had by this time made considerable progress in the 
language, knew all the names of common objects, and could 
make themselves understood in simple matters. The language 
of savage people is always simple; their range of ideas is nar- 
row; their vocabulary very limited, and consequently easily 
mastered Ned knew that at any time they might come across 
people in a state of active warfare with each other, and that 
his life might depend upon the ability to make himself imder- 
stood, consequently he lost no opportunity of picking up the 
language. On the march Tom and he, instead of walking and 
talking together, each went with a group of natives and kept 
up a conversation, eked out with signs, with them, and conse- 
quently they made very considerable progress with the language. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



THROUGH THE CORDILLERAS. 





FTER three months of steady travel, the country, 
which had become more and more hilly as they 
advanced toward the west, assumed a different 
character. The hills became mountains, and it was clear 
that they were arriving at a great range running north and 
south. They had for some time left the broad plains behind 
them, and game was very scarce. The Indians had of late 
been more and more disinclined to go far to the west, and 
the tribe with whom they were now travelling told them that 
they could go no farther. They signified that beyond the 
mountains dwelt tribes with whom they were unacquainted, 
but who were fierce and warlike. One of the party, who had 
once crossed, said that the people there had fires like those 
which the white men had taught them to make. 

" You see, Tom," Ned said, " they must have been in contact 
with the Spaniards, or at least with tribes who have learned some- 
thing from the Spaniards. In that case our supernatural power 
will be at an end, and our colour will be against us, as they 
wOl regard us as Spaniards, and so as enemies. At any rate 
we miiBt push on and take our chance.'' 
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From the Indian they learned that the track lay up a valley 
before them, that after a day's walking they would have to 
begin the ascent. Another day's journey would take them to 
a neck between two peaks, and the passage of this would occupy 
at least a day. The native described the cold as great here 
even in summer, and that in winter it was terrible. Once 
across the neck the descent on the other side began. 

" There can be no snow in the pass now, Tom; it is late in 
December, and the hottest time of the year; and although we 
must be a very great height above the sea, for we have been 
rising ever since we left the coast, we are not so very far south, 
and I cannot believe the snow can now lie in the pass. Let 
us take a good stock of dried meat, a skin for water — we can 
fill it at the head of the valley — and make our way forward. 
I do not think the sea can lie very far on the other side of this 
range of mountains, but at any rate we must wait no longer. 
Captain Drake may have passed already, but we may still be 
in time.'* 

The next morning they bade adieu to their companions, with 
whom they had been travelling for a fortnight These, glad 
again to turn their faces homeward, set off at once, and the 
lads, shouldering their packs, started up the valley. The 
scenery was grand in the extreme, and Ned and Tom greatly 
enjoyed it. Sometimes the sides approached in perpendicular 
precipices, leaving barely room for the little stream to find its 
way between their feet, at others it was half a mile wide. 
When the rocks were not precipitous the sides were clothed 
with a luxuriant foliage, among which the birds maintained a 
concert of call and song. So sheltered were they that, high as 
it was above the sea, the heat was very oppressive, and when 
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they reached the head of the valley late in the afternoon they 
were gLad indeed of a bathe in a pool of the stream. 

Choosing a spot of ground near the stream, the lads soon 
made a fire, put their pieces of venison down to roast, and 
prepared for a quiet evening. 

"It seems strange to be alone again, Tom, after so many 
months with those Indians, who were ever on the watch for 
every movement and word, as if they were inspired. It is six 
months now since we left the western coast, and one almost seems 
to forget that one is English. We have picked up something of 
half a dozen Indian dialects ; we can use their weapons almost 
as well as they can themselves ; and as to our skins, they are 
as brown as that of the darkest of them. The difficulty will be 
to persuade the people on the other side that we are whites." 

" How far do you think the sea lies on the other side of this 
range of giant mountains]" Tom asked. 

" I have no idea," Ned replied, " and I do not suppose that 
anyone else has. The Spaniards keep all matters connected 
with this coast a mystery; but I believe that the sea cannot be 
many days' march beyond the mountains." 

For an hour or two they chatted quietly, their thoughts 
naturally turning again to England and the scenes of their 
boyhood. • 

"Will it be necessary to watch, think youl" Tom asked. 

" I think it would be safer, Tom; one never knows. I believe 
that we are now beyond the range of the natives of the Pampas. 
They evidently have a fear of approaching the hills; but that 
only shows that the natives from the other side come down over 
here. I believe that they were, when the Spaniards landed, 
peaceable people, quiet and gentle. So at least they are 
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described. But those who take to the mountains must be 
either escaped slaves, or fugitives from the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, and even the gentlest man, when driven to despera- 
tion, becomes savage and cruel. To these men our white skins 
would be like a red rag to a bull They can never have heard 
of any white people save the Spaniards, and we need expect 
little mercy if we fall into their hands. I think we had better 
watch, turn about; I will take the first watch, for I am not at 
all sleepy, and my thoughts seem busy to-night with home." 

Tom was soon fast asleep, and Ned sat quietly watching the 
embers of the fire, occasionally throwing on fresh sticks, until 
he deemed that nearly half the night was gone. Then he 
aroused his companion and lay down himself, and was soon fast 
asleep. 

The gray light was just beginning to break when he was 
aroused by a sudden yell, accompanied by a cry from Tom. 
He leaped to his feet just in time to see a crowd of natives rush 
upon himself and his comrade, discharging as they did so 
numbers of small arrows, several of which pierced him as he 
rose to his feet Before they could grasp their bows or any 
other weapons the natives were upon them. Blows were 
showered down with heavy clubs, and although the lads made 
a desperate resistance they were beaten to the ground in a 
short time. The natives at once twisted strong thongs round 
their limbs, and then dragging them from the fire, sat down 
themselves and proceeded to roast the remains of the boys' 
doer-meat. 

" This is a bad business indeed, Tom," Ned said. " These 
men doubtless take us for Spaniards. They certainly must 
belong to the other side of the mountains, for their appearance 
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and langaage are altogether different to those of the people we 
have been staying witL These men are much smaller, shghtcr, 
and fau-er. Runaways though no doubt they are, they seem 
to have more care about their persons, and to be more civilized 
in their appearance and weapons, than the savages of the 
plains." 

"What do you think they will do with us, NcdT' 

" I have no doubt in the world, Tom, that their intention is 
either to put us to death with some horrible torture, or to roast 
us. The Spaniards have taught them these things if they did 
not know them before, and in point of atrocities nothing can 
possibly exceed those which the Spaniards have inflicted upon 
them and their fathers." 

Whatever were the intentions of the Indians it was soon 
evident that there would be some delay in carrying them out. 
After they had finished their meal they rose from the fire. 
Some amused themselves by making arrows from the straight 
reeds that grew by the stream. Others wandered listlessly 
about. Some threw themselves upon the ground and slept, while 
others coming up to the boys, poured torrents of invective upon 
them, among which they could distinguish in Spanish the 
words "dog" and "Spaniard," varying their abuse by violent 
kicks. As, however, these were given by the naked feet, they 
did not seriously inconvenience the boys. 

" What can they be waiting fori" Tom said. "Why don't 
they do something if they are going to do it." 

" I expect," Ned answered, " that they are waiting for some 
chief, or for the arrival of some other band, and that wo are 
to be kept for a gi*and exhibition." 

So it proved. Three days passed, and upon the fourth 
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another band, smaller in numbers, joined them. Upon the 
evening of that day the lads saw that their fate was about to be 
brought to a crisis. The fire was made up with huge bundles 
of wood; the natives took their seats around it with gravity and 
order; and the boys were led forward by four natives armed 
with spears. Then began what was a regular trial The boys, 
although they could not understand a word of the language, 
could yet follow the speeches of the excited orators. One after 
another arose and told the tale of the treatment that he had 
experienced One showed the wheals which covered his back. 
Another held up his arm from which the hand had been lopped. 
A third pointed to the places where his ears once had been. 
Another showed the sear of a hot iron on his arms and legs. 
Some went through a pantomime which told its tale of an attack 
upon some solitary hut, the slaughter of the old and infirm, and 
the dragging away of the men and women into slavery. Others 
spoke of long periods of labour in a bent position in a mine 
under the cruel whip of the taskmaster. All had their tale of 
barbarity and cruelty to recite, and as each speaker contributed 
his quota the anger and excitement of the rest rose. 

"Poor devils!" Ned said; "no wonder that they are savage 
against us. See what they have suffered at the hands of the 
white men. If we had gone through as much, you may be sure 
that we should spare lione. Our only chance is to make them 
understand that we are not Spanish, and that, I fear, is beyond 
all hope." 

This speedily proved to be the case. Two or three of the 
natives who spoke a few words of Spanish came to them, calling 
them Spanish dogs. Ned shook his head and said, "Not Span- 
ish." For all reply the natives pointed to the uncovered por- 
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tions of their body, pulled back the skins which covered their 
arms, and pointing to the white flesh, laughed incredulously. 

" White men are Spaniards, and Spaniards are white men," 
Tom groaned, " and that we shall have to die for the cruelty 
which the Spaniards have peq)etrated is clear enough." 

" Well, Ned, we have had more good fortune than we could 
have expected. We might have been killed on the day when 
we landed, and we have spent six jolly months in wandering 
together as hunters on the plain. If we must die, let us behave 
like Englishmen and Christians. It may be that our lives have 
not been as good as they should have been; but so far as we 
know, we have both done our duty, and it may be that, as we 
die for the faults of others, it may come to be considered as a 
balance against our own faults." 

"We must hope so, Tom. I think we have both done, I 
won't say our best, but as well as could be expected in so rough 
a life. We have followed the exhortations of the good chaplain 
and have never joined in the riotous ways of the sailors in gen- 
eral We must trust that the good God will forgive us our 
sins, and strengthen us to go through this last trial." 

While they had been speaking the natives had made an end 
of their deliberation. Tom was now conducted by two natives 
with spears to a tree and was securely fastened. Ned, under 
the guard of the other two, was left by the fire. The tree was 
situated at a distance of some twenty yards from it, and the 
natives mostly took their place near the fire. Some scattered 
among the bushes and presently reappeared bearing bundles of 
dry wood. These were laid in order round the tree at such a 
distance that the flames would not touch the prisoner, but the 
heat would gradually roast him to death. 
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Ab Ned observed the preparations for the execution of his 
friend the sweat stood in great drops on his forehead, and he 
would have given anything to be able to rush to his assistance 
and to die with him. Had his hands been free he would, with- 
out hesitation, have snatched up a bow and sent an arrow into 
Tom's heart to release him from the lingering death which 
awaited liim, and he would then have stabbed himself with a 
spear. But while his hands were sufficiently free to move a little, 
the fastenings were too tight to admit of his carrying out any 
plan of that sort. 

Suddenly an idea struck him, and he began nervously to tug 
at his fastenings. The natives when they seized them had 
bound them without examining their clothes. It was improbable 
that men in savage attire could have about them any articles 
worth appropriating. The knives, indeed, which hung from their 
belts had been cut off; but these were the only articles which 
had been touched. Just as a man approached the fire, and, seiz- 
ing a brand, stooped forward to light the pyre, Ned succeeded 
in freeing his hands sufficiently to seize the object which he 
sought This was his powder-flask, which was wrapped in the 
folds of the cloth round his waist. With little difficulty he 
succeeded in freeing it, and, moving a step closer to the fire, he 
cast it into the midst of it at the very moment the man with 
the lighted brand was approaching Tom. Then he stepped back 
as far as he could from the fire. 

The natives on guard over him, not understanding the 
movement, and thinking he meditated flight, closed around 
him. 

An instant later there was a tremendous explosion. The red 
hot embers were flaming in all directions, and both Ned and the 
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savages who stood by him were, with many others, struck to the 
ground As soon as he was able Xcd struggled up again. 

Not a native was in sight. A terrific yell had broken from 
them at the explosion, wliieh sounded to them like one of tho 
cannons of their Spanish oppressors, and smarting with the 
wounds simultaneously made by the hot brands, each, without 
a moment's thought, had taken to his heels. Tom gave a shout 
of exultation as Ned rose. The latter at once stooped and with 
diflBculty picked up one of the still blazing brands and hurried 
tovards tho tree. 

" If these fellows will remain away for a couple of minutes, 
Tom, you shall be free," he said, " and I don*t think they will 
get over their scare as quickly as that." 

So saying, he applied the end of the burning brand to the 
dry withes with wliich Tom was bound to the tree. These at 
once took fire and flared up, and the bands fell to the ground. 

"Now, Tom, do me the same service.** 

This was quickly rendered, and the lads stood free. 

" Now let us get our weapons." 

A short search revealed to them their bows laid carefully 
aside, while the ground was scattered with the arms which tho 
natives in their panic had dropped. 

" Pick them all up, Tom, and toss them on the fire. We will 
take the sting out of the snake, in case it tries to attack us 
again." 

In a minute or two a score of bows, spears, and other wea- 
pons were thrown on the fire, and the boys then, leaving the 
place which had so nearly proved fatal to them, took their way 
up the mountain side. 

It was a long pull, the more so that they had the food, water, 
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and large skins for protection from the night air to carry. 
Steadily as they kept on, with only an occasional halt for 
breath, it was late before they emerged from the forest and 
stood upon a plateau between two lofty hills. This was bare 
and treeless, and the keen wind made them shiver as they 
met it 

** We will creep among the trees, Tom, and be off at daybreak 
to-morrow. However long the journey, we must get across the 
pass before we sleep, for the cold there would be terrible." A 
little way down the crest it was so warm that they needed no 
fire, while a hundred feet higher, exposed to the wind from the 
snow-covered peaks, the cold was intense. They kept careful 
watch, but the night passed quietly. The next morning they 
were on foot as soon as the voices of the birds proclaimed the 
approach of day. As they emerged from the shelter of the trees 
they threw their deer-skins round them to act as cloaks, and 
stepped out at their best pace. The dawn of day was yet faint 
m the east, the stars burning bright as lamps overhead in the 
clear thin air, and the cold was so great that it almost stopped 
their breathing. Half an hour later the scene had changed alto- 
gether. The sun had risen, and the air felt warm. The many 
peaks on either side glistened in the flood of bright light The 
walking was easy indeed after the climb of the previous day, and 
their burdens were much lightened by their consumption of food 
and water. The pass was of irregular widths sometimes but a 
hundred yards, sometimes fully a mile across. Long habit and 
practice with the Indians had immensely improved their walk- 
ing powers, and with long elastic strides they put mile after mile 
behind them. Long before the sun was at its highest a little 
stream ran beside them, and they saw by the course of its waters 
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tliat they had passed the highest part of the pass through the 
Cordilleras. 

Three hours later they suddenly emerged from a part where 
the hills approached nearer on either side than they had done 
during the day's walk, and a mighty landscape opened before 
and below them. The boys gave simultaneously a loud shout 
of joy, and then dropped on their knees in thanks to God, for 
far away in the distance was a dark level blue line, and they 
knew the ocean was before them. 

" How far off should you say it was, Ned?" Tom asked when 
they had recovered a little from their first outburst of joy. 

" A long way off," Ned said; " I suppose we must be fifteen 
thousand feet above it, and even in this transparent air it looks 
an immense distance away. I should say it must be a hundred 
miles." 

"That's nothing 1" Tom said; "we could do it in two days, 
in three easily." 

" Yea, suj)posing we had no interruption and a straight road," 
Ned said. ** But we must not count our chickens yetw This 
vast forest which we see, contains tribes of natives bitterly hos- 
tile to the white man, maddened by the cruelties of the Span- 
iards, who enslave them and treat them worse than dogs. Even 
when we reach the sea we may be a hundred or two hundred 
miles from a large Spanish town, and however great the distance, 
we must accomplish it, as it is only at large towns that Captain 
Drake is likely to touch." 

" Well, let us be moving," Tom said; "I am strong for some 
hours' walking yet, and every day will take us nearer to the 



sea." 



** Wo need not carry our deer-skins any farther," Ned saiJ, 
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throwing his down. ** We shall bo sweltering under the heat 
to-morrow below there." 

Even before they halted for the night the vegetation had aa- 
sumed a tropical character, for they had already descended some 
five thousand feet. 

" I wish we could contrive to make a fire to-night," Ned said. 

"Whyl" Tom asked; "I am bathed in perspiration now." 

** We shall not want it for heat, but the chances are that 
there are wild beasts of all sorts in this forest." 

Ned's premises turned out correct, for scarcely had night 
fallen when they heard deep roarings, and lost no time in 
ascending a tree, and making themselves fast there, before they 
went to sleep. 

In the morning they proceeded upon their journey. After 
walking a couple of hours Ned laid his arm upon Tom's shoulder. 

"Hush !" he whispered; "look there." 

Through the trees, at a short distance off, could be seen a stag. 
He was standing gazing intently at a tree, and did not appear 
to have heard their approach. 

" What can he be up tol" Tom whispered. "He must have 
heard us." 

" He seems paralysed," Ned said. " Don't you see how he 
is trembling] Tliere must be some wild beast in the tree." 

Both gazed attentively at the tree, but could see nothing to 
account for the attitude of the deer. 

" Wild beast or no," Ned said, "he will do for our dinner." 

So sa3n[ng, he unslung his bow, and fitted an arrow; there was 
a sharp twang, and the deer rolled over, struck to the heart 
There was no movement in the tree, but Ned placed another 
arrow in place; Tom had done the same. 

(162) o 
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They stood silent for a few minutes, but all was stilL 

*' Keep your eyes on the tree and advance slowly," Ned said. 
** Have your sword ready in case of need. I cannot help think* 
ing tliero is something there, though what it is I can't make 
out." 

Slowly, and with the greatest caution, they approached the 
tree. All was perfectly still. 

" No beast big enough to hurt us can be up there," Ned said 
at last; *'none of the branches are thick enough to hide him. 
Now for the stag." 

Ned bent over the carcass of the deer, wliich lay a few 
feet only from the tree. Then suddenly there was a rapid 
movement among the creepers which embraced the trunk, 
something swept between Ned and Tom, knocking the latter 
to the ground, while a cry of alarm and astonishment rose from 
Ned 

Confused and suri)riscd Tom sprang to his feet, instinctively 
dra\nng his sword as he did so. For a moment he stood 
paralysed with horror. A gigantic snake had wound its coils 
round Ned's body. Its head towered above his, while its eyes 
flashed menacingly, and its tongue vibrated with a hissing 
sound as it gazed at Tom; its tail was wound round the trunk 
of the tree. 

Ned was powerless, for his arms were pinioned to his side by 
the coils of the reptile. It was but a moment that Tom stood 
appalled. He knew that at any instant by the tightening of 
its folds the great boa could crush every bone of Ned's body; 
while the very closeness of its embrace rendered it impossible 
for him to strike at it for fear of injuring its captor. There 
was not an instant to be lost Already the coils were tighten- 
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ing, and a hoarse cry broke from Ned With a rapid spring 
Tom leaped beyond his friend, and with a blow, delivered with 
all his strength, severed the portion of the tail coiled round the 
tree from the rest of the body. 

Unknowingly he had taken the only course to save Ned's 
life. Had he, as his first impulse had been, struck at the head 
as it raised itself above that of Ned, the convulsion of the rest 
of the body would probably have crushed the life out of him; 
but by cutting off the tail he separated the body from the tree 
which formed the fulcrum upon which it acted. 

As swiftly as they had inclosed him the coils fell from Nod 
a writhing mass upon the ground, and a second blow from 
Tom's sword severed the head from the body. Even now the 
folds writhed and twisted like an injured worm; but Tom 
struck and struck until the fragments lay, with only a slight 
quivering motion in them, on the ground. 

Then Tom, throwing down his cutlass, raised Ned, who, 
upon being released from the embrace of the boa, had fallen 
senseless. Alarmed as Tom was at his comrade's insensibility, 
he yet felt that it was the shock and the revulsion of feeling 
which caused it, and not any serious injury which he had 
received No bones had been heard to crack, and although 
the compression had been severe, Tom did not think that any 
serious injury had been inflicted 

He dashed some water from the skins over Ned's face, 
rubbed his hands, spoke to him in a loud voice, and ere long 
had the satisfaction of seeing him open his eyes. 

"Thank God I" Tom exclaimed fervently. "There, don't 
move, Ned, take it quietly, it's all right now. There, drink a 
little water." 
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SAVED. 



Ho poured a few drops down Ned's throaty aud the latter, 
whose eyes had before had a dazed and wondering expression, 
suddenly sat up and strove to draw his sword. " Gently, Ned, 
gently; the snake is dead, chopped up into pieces. It was a 
near shave, Ned." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ON THE PACIFIO COAST. 




CLOSE shave indeed," Ned said, raising himself 
with difficulty from the ground. " Another 
moment and I think my ribs would have given 
in. It seemed as if all the blood in my body had rushed to 
my head." 

"Do you feel badly hurt?" Tom asked anxiously. 

"No," Ned said, feeling himself all over. "Horribly bruised, 
but nothing broken. To think of our not seeing that monstrous 
boa! I don't think," he continued, "that I can walk any 
farther to-day. I feel shaken all over." 

" Then wo will camp where we are," Tom said cheerfully. 
" We have got a stag, and he will last us for some days, if 
necessary. There is plenty of fruit to be picked in the forest, 
and on this mountain side we are sure to be able to find water 
within a short distance." 

liighting a fire, the deer was soon cut up, and the lads pre- 
pared to spend a quiet day, which was all the more welcome 
inasmuch as for the last three weeks they had travelled with- 
out intermission. 

The next day Ned declared himself well enough to proceed 
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on his jonrnej; but his friend persuaded him to stop for 

another day. 

Late in the evening Xed exclaimed, "What is that^ Tom, 
behind that treel' 

Tom seized his bow and leaped to his feet 

** I see nothing," he said. 

" It was either a native or a gigantic monkey. I saw him 
quite plainly glide along behind the tree." 

'iVim advanced cautiously, but on reaching the tree he found 
nothing. 

" Vou arc sure you were not mistaken?" he asked. 

"Quito certain," Ned said. "We have seen enough of 
Indians by this time to know them. We must be on the look- 
out tonight. The natives on this side are not like those 
bf!yond the mountains. They have been so horribly ill-treated 
f>y the Spanianls that they must hate any white face, and 
would kill us without hesitation if they got a chance. We 
shall have difliculty with the Spaniards when we fall into their 
handM, Ijut they will at least be more reasonable than these 
HavagoH." 

All night they kept up their fire and sat up by turns on 
watch. Keveral times they thought that they heard slight 
movements among the fallen leaves and twigs; but these might 
have been caused by any prowling beast Once or twice they 
fancied that they detected forms moving cautiously just beyond 
the range of the firelight, but they could not be certain that it 
was 80. 
H^ Jtiflt as morning was breaking Ned sprang to his feet 
^^k "Wake up, Tom!" he exclaimed; "we are attacked;" and as 
^■t ipoke an arrow quivered in the tree just over his head. 

/ 
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They had already discussed whether it would be better to 
remain, if attacked, in the light of the fire or to retreat into 
the shadow, and concluding that the eyes of the natives would 
be more accustomed to see in darkness than their own, they 
had determined to stay by the fire, throwing themselves down 
on their faces, and to keep the natives at bay beyond the circle 
of the light of the flames till daylight. They had in readiness 
heaped a great pile of brushwood, and this they now threw 
upon the fire, making a huge pyramid of flame which lit the 
wood around for a circle of sixty yards. As the h'ght leaped up 
Ned discharged an arrow at a native whom he saw within the 
circle of light, and a shrill cry proclaimed that it had reached its 
mark. There was silence for a while in the dark forest, and each 
moment that passed the daylight became stronger and stronger. 

"In ten minutes we shall be able to move on," Ned said, 
" and in the dayliglit I think that the longer range of our bows 
will enable us to keep them off. The question is how many of 
them are there." 

A very short time sufiiced to show that the number of the 
savages was large, for shrill cries were heard answering each 
other in the circle around them, and numbers of black figures 
could be seen hanging about the trees in the distance. 

" I don't like the look of things, Ned," Tom said. " It is all 
very well; we may shoot a good many before they reach us, 
and in the open no doubt we might keep them off. But by 
taking advantage of the trees they will be able to get within 
range of their weapons, and at short distances they are just as 
effective as are our bows. 

As soon as it was broad daylight the lads started through 
the forest, keeping up a running fight with the natives. 
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"It is clear," Tom said, **we cannot stand this much longer. 
We must take to a tree." 

They wero on the point of climbing when Ned exclaimed, 
" Listen 1 I can hear the sound of bells." 

Listening intently they could make out the sound of littld 
bells such as are carried by horses or mules. 

" It must be a train to one of the mines. If we can reach 
that we shall bo safe." 

Laying aside all further thought of fighting, the boys now 
ran at headlong pace in the direction of the sounds. The 
natives, who were far fleeter of foot, gained fast upon them, 
and the arrows were flying round them, and several had 
inflicted slight wounds, when they heard ahead of them the cry 
of "Soldiers on guard. The natives are at hand; fire in the 
bushes." 

The boys threw themselves upon their faces as from the 
thickets ahead a volley of musketry was heard. 

"Load again," was the order in Spanish. "These black 
rascals must be strong indeed to advance to attack us with so 
much noise." 

Crawling forward cautiously, Ned exclaimed in Spanish, 
"Do not fire, senors; we are two Spaniards who have been 
carried away from the settlements, and have for long been 
prisoners among the natives. 

A cry of surprise was heard, and then the Spaniard in com- 
mand called them to advance fearlessly. This they did. 
Fortunately they had long before settled upon the story that 
they would tell when they arrived among the Spaniards. To 
hare owned themselves Englishmen, and as belonging to the 
dreaded bucaneers, would have been to ensure their imprison- 
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ment, if not execution. The imperfection of Ned's Spanish, 
and the fact that Tom was quite ignorant of the language, 
rendered it difficult for them to pass as Spaniards. But they 
thought that by giving out that they had been carried away in 
childhood — Tom at an earlier age than Ned — their ignorance of 
the language would be accounted for. 

It had been a struggle with both of them to decide upon 
telling an untruth. This is a point upon which differences of 
opinion must always arise. Some will assert that under no 
circumstances can a falsehood be justified. Others will say 
that to deceive an enemy in war or to save life, deceit is justi- 
fiable, especially when that deceit injures no one. It was only 
after very great hesitation that the boys had overcome their 
natural instincts and teaching, and agreed to conceal their 
nationality under false colours. Ned, indeed, hold out for a 
long time; but Tom had cited many examples from ancient 
and modem history, showiog that people of all nations had, to 
deceive an enemy, adopted such a course, and that to throw 
away their lives rather than tell a falsehood which could hurt 
no one would be an act of folly. Both, however, determined 
that should it become necessary to keep up their character as 
Spaniards by pretending to be true Catholics, they would dis- 
close the truth. 

The first sight of the young men struck the captain of the 
Spanish escort with astonishment Bronzed to the darkest 
brown by the sun of the plains and by the hardships they had 
undergone, dressed in the skins of animals, and carrying 
weapons altogether uncouth and savage to the Spanish eye, he 
found it difficult to believe that these figures were those of his 
coimtrjTnen. His first question, however, concerned the savages 
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who had, as he supposed, attacked his escort A few words 
from Ned, however, explained the circumstances, and that the 
yells he had heard had been uttered by the Indians pursuing 
them, and had no reference whatever to the convoy. This 
consist<^d of some two hundred mules, laden with provisions 
and implements on its way to the mines. Guarded by a 
hundred soldiers were a large number of natives, who, fastened 
together as slaves, were on their way up to work for their cruel 
taskmasters. 

When the curiosity of the captain concerning the natives 
was allayed, he asked Ned where he and his comrade had 
sprung frouL Ned assured him that the story was a very long 
one and that at a convenient opportunity he would enter into all 
details. In the first place he asked that civilized clothes might 
be given to them, for, as he said, they looked and felt at present 
rather as wild men of the woods than as subjects of the King 
of Spain. 

" You speak a very strange Spanish," the captain said. 

" I only wonder," Ned replied, " that I speak in Spanish at 
all. I was but a child when I was carried away, and since that 
time I have scarcely spoken a word of my native tongue. 
When I reached the village to which my captors conveyed me 
I found my companion here, who was, as I could see, a 
Spaniard, but who must have been carried off as an infant, as 
he even then could speak no Spanish whatever. He has learned 
now from me a few words; but beyond that is wholly ignorant." 

"This is a strange story, indeed," the captain said. "Where 
was it that ycur parents lived?" 

" I know not the place," Ned said. " But it was far to the 
rising sun across on the other ocean." 
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As it seemed perfectly possible that the boys might have 
been carried away as children from the settlements near Vera 
Cruz, the captain accepted the story without the slightest doubt 
and at once gave a warm welcome to the lads, who had, as he 
supposed, escaped after so many weary years of captivity. 

"I am going up now," he said, "to the inines, and there 
must remain on duty for a fortnight, when I shall return in 
charge of treasure. It will be dangerous, indeed, for you to 
attempt to find your way to the coast without escort. There- 
fore you had better come on with me and return under my 
protection to the coast" 

" We should be glad of a stay with you in the mountains," 
Ned said. " We feel so ignorant of everything European that 
we should be glad to learn from you a little of the ways of our 
coimtrymen before we venture down among them. What is 
the nearest town on the coast?" 

" Arica," the captain said, " is the port from which we have 
come. It is distant a hundred and thirty miles from here, and 
we have had ten days' hard journeying through the forest" 

For the next fortnight the lads remained at the mines. 
These were worked by the Spaniards entirely by slave labour. 
Nominal wages were indeed given to the unfortunates who 
laboured there. But they were as much slaves as if they had 
been sold. The Spaniards, indeed, treated the whole of the 
natives in the provinces occupied by them as creatures to be used 
mercilessly for labour, and as having no more feeling than the 
lower animals. The number of these unfortunates who perished 
in the mines from hard work and cruel treatment is beyond all 
calculation. But it may be said that of the enormous treasures 
drawn by Spain from her South American possessions during 
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the early days of her occupation, every doubloon was watered 
with blood. The boys, who had for nearly six months lived 
among the Indians and had seen their many fine qualities^ 
were horrified at the sights which they witnessed; and several 
times had the greatest difficulty to restrain their feelings of 
indignation and horror. They agreed, however, that it would 
be worse than useless to give vent to such opinions. It would 
only draw upon them the suspicion of the Spaniards, and would 
set the authorities at the mine and the captain of the escort 
against them, and might prejudice the first report that would 
be sent down to Arica concerning them. 

During the first few days of their stay the boy^ acted their 
parts with much internal amusement. They pretended to be 
absolutely ignorant of civilized feeding, seized the meat raw 
and tore it with their fingers; sat upon the ground in preference 
to chairs; and in every way behaved as persons altogether 
ignorant of civilization. Gradually, however, they permitted 
themselves to bo taught, and delighted their entertainers by 
their docility and willingness. The Spaniards were indeed 
somewhat surprised by the whiteness of their skin where 
sheltered from the sun, and by the lightness of their hair and 
eyes. The boys could hear many comments upon them, and 
wondering remarks why they should be so much fairer than 
their countrymen in general. As, however, it was clearly use- 
less to ask them, none of the Spaniards thought of doing so. 

The end of the fortnight arrived, and under the charge of 
the escort the lads set out, together with twenty mules laden 
with silver for the coast. They had no longer any fear of the 
attacks of the natives, or any trouble connected with their 
food supply, an ample stock of provisions being carried upon 
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spare mules. They themselves were mounted, and greatly 
enjoyed the journey through the magnificent forests. They 
were, indeed, a little uneasy as to the examination which they 
were sure to have to undergo at Arica, and which was likely 
to be very much more severe and searching than that to which 
the good-natured captain had subjected them. They longed to 
ask him whether any news had been heard of the arrival of an 
English squadron upon the western coast. But it was impos- 
sible to do this without giving rise to suspicion, and they had 
the consolation at least of having heard no single word con- 
cerning their countrymen uttered in the conversations at the 
mine. Had Captain Francis Drake and his companions arrived 
upon the coast, it was almost certain that their presence there 
would be the all-absorbing topic among the Spanish colonista 

Upon their arrival at Arica the boys were conducted at 
once to the governor — a stem and haughty-looking Spaniard, 
who received the account given by the captain with an air of 
incredulity. 

**This is a strange tale indeed," he said, "and passes all 
probability. Why should these children have been kidnapped 
on the eastern coast and brought across the continent. It is 
more likely that they belong to this side. However, they 
could not be malefactors who have escaped into the forest, for 
their age forbids any idea of that kind. They must have been 
stolen. But I do not recall any such event as the canying off 
of the sons of Spaniards here for many years back. However, 
this can be inquired into when they learn to speak our lan- 
guage well. In the meantime they had better be assigned 
quarters in the barracks. Let them be instructed in military 
exercises and in our language." 
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"And,* said an ecclesiastic who was sitting at the table, " in 
our holy religion, for methinks, stolen away as they were in 
their youth, they can be no better than pagans." 

Tom had difficulty in repressing a desire to glance at Ned 
as these words were spoken. But the eyes of the governor 
were fixed so intently upon them that he feared to exhibit any 
emotion whatever. He resolved mentally, however, that his 
progress in Spanish should be exceedingly small, and that 
many months should elapse before he could possibly receive 
even rudimentary instruction in religious matters. 

The life in the barracks at Arica resembled pretty closely 
that which they had led so long on board ship. The soldiers 
received them with good feeling and cainaradcne^ and they 
were soon completely at home with them. They practised 
drill, the use of the pike and rapier, taking very great caro in 
all these exercises to betray exceeding clumsiness. With the 
bow alone they were able to show how expert they were. 
Indeed the Spaniards were in no slight degree astonished by 
the extraordinary power and accuracy of their shooting. This 
Ked accounted for to them by the long practice that he had 
had among the Indians, declaring that among the tribes beyond 
the mountains he was by no means an exceptionally good 
shot — which, indeed, was true enough at short distances, for 
at these the Indians could shoot with marvellous dexterity. 

"By San Josef 1" exclaimed one of the Spanish officers, after 
watching the boys shooting at a target two hundred yards dis- 
tant with their powerful bows, "it reminds me of the way that 
those accursed Enghsh archers draw their bows and send their 
arrows singing through the air. In faith, too, these men with their 
blue eyes and their light hair remind one of these heretic dogs." 
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"^Vho are these English]" Ned asked carelessly. "I have 
heard of no such tribe. Do they live near the sea-coast, or 
among the mountains?" 

" They are no tribe, but a white people like ourselves," the 
captain said. " Of course you will not have heard of them. 
And, fortunately, you are not likely ever to see them on this 
coast; but if you had remained where you were bom, on the 
other side, you would have heard little else talked of than the 
doings of these pirates and scoundrels, who scour the seas, defy 
the authority of his sacred majesty, carry off our treasures 
under our noses, bum our towns, and keep the whole coast in 
an uproar." 

" But," said Ned in assumed astonishment, " how is it that so 
great a monarch as the King of Spain and Emperor of the 
Indies docs not annihilate these ferocious sea robbers] Surely 
so mighty a king could have no diflSculty in overcoming 
them." 

" They live in an island," the officer said, " and are half fish, 
half men." 

"What monsters!" Ned exclaimed. "Half fish and half 
men! How then do they walkl" 

"Not really; but in their habits. They are bom sailors, and 
are so ferocious and bloodthirsty that at sea they overcome 
even the soldiers of Spain, who are known," he said, drawing 
himself up, " to be the bravest in the world. On land, how- 
ever, we should teach them a very diflferent lesson; but on the 
sea it must bo owned that, somehow, we are less valiant than 
on shore." 

Every day a priest came down to the barracks, and for an hour 
endeavoured to instil the elements of his religion into the minds 
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of the now civilized wild men. Ned, although progressing 
rapidly in other branches of his Spanish education, appeared 
abnoiinally dull to the explanations of the good father, while 
Tom's small stock of Spanish was quite insufficient to enable 
him to comprehend more than a word here and there. 

So matters might have remained for montlis had not an event 
occurred which disclosed the true nationality of the lads. 

One day the ordinarily placid blue sky was overclouded. 
The wind rose rapidly, and in a few hours a tremendous storm 
was blowing on the coast Most of the vessels in the harbour 
succeeded in running into shelter. But later in the day a cry 
arose that a ship had just rounded the point of the bay, and 
that she would not be able to make the port. The whole 
population speedily gathered upon the mole, and the vessel, a 
small one employed in the coasting trade, was seen struggling 
with the waves, which were rapidly bearing her towards a reef 
l}dng a quarter of a mile from the shore. The sea was at this 
time running with tremendous force. The wind was howling 
in a fierce gale, and when the vessel struck upon the rocks, and 
her masts at once went by the board, all hope of safety for the 
crew appeared at an end. 

** Cannot a boat be launched," said Ned to the soldiers 
standing round, " to effect the rescue of these poor fellows in 
that wreck]" 

" Impossible !" they all said; " no boat could live in that sea." 

After chatting for a time Tom and Ned drew a little apart 
from the rest of the crowd, and watched the ill-fated vessel 

"It is a rough sea, certainly," Ned said; "but it is all non- 
sense to say that a boat could not live. Come along, Tom. 
Let us push that shallop down. There is a sheltered spot 
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behind that rock where we may launch her, and methinks that 
our arms can row her out to yonder ship." 

Tliro^ring off their doublets, the young men put their 
shoulders to the boat and soon forced it into the water. Then, 
taking their seats and putting out the oars, they rowed round 
the comer of the sheltering rock, and breasted the sea which 
was rolling in. A cr}*" of astonishment broke from the crowd 
on the mole as the boat made its appearance, and the astonish- 
ment was heightened when it was declared by the soldiers 
that the two men on board were the wild men of the wood, as 
they were familiarly called among themselves. 

It was a long struggle before the boys reached the wreck, 
and it needed all their strength and seamanship to avoid being 
swamped by the tremendous seas. At last, however, they 
neared it, and catching a line thrown to them by the sailors, 
brought the boat up under the lee of the ship, and as the 
captain, the four men who composed his crew, and a passenger, 
leaped one by one from the ship into the sea, they dragged 
them on board the boat, and then turned her head to shore. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PRISON OF THE INQUISITION. 

MONO tlio spectators on the mole were tlio 
governor and other principal officers of Arica. 
" It seems almost like a miracle from heaven/* 
the priest, who was standing next the governor, exclaimed. 

The governor was scowling angrily at the boat. 

*'If there be a miracle," he said, "good father, it is that our 
eyes have been blinded so long. Think you for a moment 
that two lads who have been brought up among tlie Indians 
from their childhood could manage a boat in such a sea as this ? 
Why, if their story were true they could neither of them ever 
liave handled an oar, and these are sailors, skilful and daring 
beyond the common, and have ventured a feat that none of 
our people here on shore were willing to undcrtaka How 
they got here I know not; but fvssuredly they are English 
sailors. Tliis will account for their blue eyes and light hair, 
which have so puzzled us, and for that ignorance of Spanish 
which they so craftily accounted for." 

Although the assembled mass of people on the beach had 
not arrived at the conclusions to which the governor had 
jumped, they were filled with astonishment and admiration at 
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the daring deed which had been accomj^ished, and when the 
boat was safely brought round behind the shelter of the rock, 
and its occupants landed on the shore, loud cheers broke from 
the crowd, and the lads received a perfect ovation, their com- 
rades of the barracks being especially enthusiastic. Presently 
the crowd were severed by two soldiers who made their way 
through it, and approaching Ned and Tom, said: 

" We have the orders of the governor to bring you to him." 

The lads supposed that the governor desired to thank them 
for saving the lives of the shipwrecked men, for in the 
excitement of the rescue the thought that they had exposed 
themselves by their knowledge of seamanship had never 
crossed their minds. Tlie crowd followed tumultuously, ex- 
pecting to hear a flattering tribute paid to the young men who 
had behaved so well But the aspect of the governor, as, sur- 
rounded by his ofiicers, he stood in one of the batteries on the 
mole, excited a vague feeling of astonishment and surprise. 

"You are two English seamen," he said, when the lads 
approached. **It is useless lying any longer. Your know- 
ledge of seamanship and your appearance alike convict you." 

For an instant the boys were too surprised to reply, and 
then Tom said boldly, "We are, sir. We have done no wrong 
to any man, and we are not ashamed now to say wo arc 
Englishmen. Under the same circumstances, I doubt not that 
any Spaniard would have similarly tried to escape recognition. 
But as chance has betrayed us, any further concealment were 
unnecessary." 

"Take them to the guard-house," the governor said, "and 
keep a close watch over them; later, I will interrogate them 
myself in the palace." 
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The feelings of the crowd on hearing this unexpected col- 
Khiuv were very mixed In many, the admiration which the 
Ik>ys* conduct had excited swallowed up all other feeling. 
But among the less enthusiastic minds a vague distrust and 
t.^rror was at once excited by the news that English sailors 
wore among thorn. Xo Englishman had ever been seen on 
that coast, and they had inflicted such terrible losses on the 
AVost Indian Islands and on the neighbouring coast, that it is 
no matter for surprise that their first appearance on the 
western shores of South America was deemed an omen of 
terrible import. 

The news rapidly spread from mouth to mouth, and a large 
crowd followed in the rear of the little party, and assembled 
around the governor's house. The sailors who had been rescued 
had many friends in the port, and these took up the cause of 
the boys, and shouted that men who had done so gallant a deed 
should be pardoned, whatever their offence. Perhaps, on the 
whole, this party were in the majority. But the sinister 
whisper that circulated among the crowd, that they were spies 
who had been landed from English ships on the coast, gradually- 
cooled even the most enthusiastic of their partisans, and what 
at one time appeared likely to become a formidable popular 
movement, gradually calmed down and the crowd dispersed. 

"When brought before the governor the boys affected no 
more concealment; but the only point upon which they refused 
to give information was respecting the ships on which they had 
led, and the time at which they had been left upon the 
im coast of America. "Without absolutely affirming the 
they led to the belief that they had passed some years 
they left their vessels. 
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The governor presently gazed sharply upon them and 
demanded, "Are you the two whites who headed the negro 
revolt in Porto Kico, and did so much damage to our posses- 
sions in that island?'' 

Ned would have hesitated as to the answer, but Tom at once 
said firmly, " We are not those two white men, sir, but we 
know them well; and they were two gallant and loyal English- 
men who, as we know, did much to restrain the atrocities of 
the Indians. We saw them when they regained their ships." 

It was lucky, indeed, that the governor did not put the ques- 
tion separately instead of saying, "Were you two the leaders 1" 
for in that case Ned would have been forced to acknowledge 
that he was one of them. 

The outspokenness of Tom's answer allayed the governor's 
suspicions. A great portion of his questioning was directed to 
discovering whether they really had crossed the continent, for 
he as well as the populace outside had at first conceived the 
idea that they might have been landed on the coast as spies. 
The fact, however, that they were captured far up among the 
Cordilleras, their dress and their appearance, and their know- 
ledge of the native tongues — which he tested by bringing in 
some natives, who entered into conversation with them — con- 
vinced him that all this portion of their story was true. As he 
had no fear of their escaping he said that at present he should 
not treat them as prisoners, and that their gallant conduct in 
rowing out to save the lives of Spaniards in danger entitled 
them to every good treatment; but that he must report their 
case to the authorities at Lima, who would of course decide 
upon it The priest, however, urged upon the governor that 
he should continue his instructions to them in the Catholic 
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religion: c.-: : :be roremor tfc^a pr-inted out to Ned, who alone 
was able to coL.Terse friendj in Spanish, that they had now 
he^n so long srparate-i from their coontTrmcn that they 
mi^ht with a^lrar.ta^-^ to th':ni?clTes become naturalized as 
Spaniarri^, in which case he would posh their fOTtones to the 
ntmo.^t, and with his rep>rt in their faroor thej might rise to 
pOfsitions of credit and honom-; whereas, if they insisted upon 
maintaining their nationality as Englishmen, it was bat too 
prol^ble that the aathorities at Lima would consider it neces- 
sary to send them as prisoners to Spain. He said, howerer, 
that he woald not press them for an answer at once. 

Greatly rejoiced at finding that they were not at present to 
be thrown into prison, but were to be allowed to continue 
their independent life in the barracks, the lads took their 
departure from the governor's house, and were most cordiaUy 
received by their comrades. For a short time ever}-thing went 
smoothly. The suspicion that they were spies had now passed 
away, and th-3 remembrance of their courageous action made 
them popular among all classes in the town. A cloud, how- 
ever, began to gather slowly round them. Now that they had 
declared their nationality, they felt that they could no longer 
even pretend that it was likely that they might bo induced to 
forsake their religion, and they accordingly refused positively to 
submit any longer to the teaching of the priests. Arguments 
were spent upon them in vain, and after resorting to these, 
threats were not obscurely uttered. They were told, and with 
truth, that only two or three months before six persons had 
been burned alive at Lima for defying the authority of the 
and that if they persisted in their heretical opinions a 
fate might fall upon them. 
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English boys are accustomed to think with feelings of un- 
mitigated horror and indignation of the days of the Inquisition, 
and in times like these, when a general toleration of religious 
opinion prevails, it appears to us almost incredible that men 
should have put others to death in the name of religion. But it 
is only by placing ourselves in the position of the persecutors 
of the middle ages that we can see that what appears to us 
cruelty and barbarity of the worst kind was really the result of 
a zeal in its way as earnest, if not as praiseworthy, as that which 
now impels missionaries to go with their lives in their hands 
to regions where little but a martyr's grave can be expected. 
Nowadays we believe — at least all right-minded men believe — 
that there is good in all creeds, and that it would be rash 
indeed to condemn men who act up to the best of their lights, 
even though those lights may not be our own. In the middle 
ages there was no idea of tolerance such as this. Men believed 
fiercely and earnestly that any deviation from the creed to 
which they themselves belonged meant an eternity of unhappi- 
ness. Such being the case, the more earnestly religious a man 
was, the more he desired to save those around him from this 
fate. The inquisitors and those who supported them cannot 
bo charged with wanton cruelty. They killed partly to save 
those who defied the power of the church, and partly to prevent 
the spread of their doctrines. Their belief was that it was 
better that one man should die, even by the death of fire, than 
that hundreds should stray from the pale of the church, and so 
incur the loss of eternal happiness. In the Indies, where the 
priests in many cases showed a devotion and heroic qualities 
equal to anything which has ever been displayed by missionaries 
in any part of the world, persecution was yet hotter than it 
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ever was in civilized Europe. Tlicse men believed firmly that 
it was their bounden duty at any cost to force the natives to 
become Christians; and however we may think that they were 
mistaken and wrong, however we may abhor the acts of cruelty 
which they committed, it would be a mistake indeed to sup- 
pose that these were perpetrated from mere lightness of heart 
and wanton bloodthirstiness. The laws of those days were in 
all countries brutally severe. In England, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, the loss of an ear was the punishment inflicted 
upon a man who begged. The second time he offended his 
other ear was cut ofL A third repetition of the offence, and he 
was sold into slavery; and if he ran away from his master he 
was liable to be put to death by the first person who met him. 
The theft of any article above the value of three shillings was 
punishable by death, and a similar code of punishment prevailed 
for all kinds of offences. Human life was then held in such slight 
regard that we must remember that, terrible as the doings of 
the Inquisition were, they were not so utterly foreign to the 
age in which they were perpetrated as would appear to us living 
in these days of moderate punishment and general humanity. 

By the boys, however, brought up in England, which at that 
time was bitterly and even fiercely anti-catholic — a state of 
things which naturally followed the doings in the reign of Queen 
Mary, and the threatening aspect maintained by Spain towards 
this country — popery was held in utter abhorrence, and the 
Inquisition was the bugbear with which mothers frightened their 
children when disobedient Tlie thought, therefore, of falling 
into the hands of this dreaded tribunal was very terrible to the 
boys. They debated between themselves whether it would not 
be better for them to leave Arica secretly, to make for the moun- 
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tains, and to take up their lot for life among the natives of the 
plains, who had so hospitably^ received them. They had, indeed, 
almost arrived at the conclusion that this would be their best 
plan of procedure. 

They lingered, however, in the hope, daily becoming fainter, 
of the arrival of Drake's fleet, but it seemed that by this 
time it must have failed in its object of doubling the Horn. 
Nearly six months had elapsed since they had been left on the 
eastern coast, and according to their calculation of distance two 
months should have amply sufficed to enable them to make the 
circuit of Southern America. They could not tell that the fleet 
had been delayed by extraordinary accidents. When oflf the 
Cape they had met with storms which continued from the 
'7th of September to the 28th of October without intermission, 
and which the old chronicler of the expedition describes as 
being " more violent and of longer continuance than anything 
since Noah's flood." They had to waste much time, owing to 
the fact that Captain Winter with one of the ships had, missing 
his consorts in the storm, sailed back to England, that two other 
ships were lost, and that Captain Drake with his flagship, 
which alone remained, had spent much time in searching for 
his consorts in every inlet and island. 

Among those saved in the boat fcom the Spanish ship was a 
young gentleman of rank and fortune, and owner of large estates 
near Lima, who had come down upon some business. He took 
a great affection for the yoimg Englishmen, and came each day 
to visit them, there being no let or hindrance on the part of 
the governor. This gentleman assured them that he possessed 
great influence at Lima, and that although he doubted not that 
the military authorities would treat them with all courtesy 
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after the manner in which they had risked their lives to save 
subjects of his majesty, yet that, should it be otherwise, he 
would move lieaven and earth in their favour. " There is but 
one thing I dread," he said, and a cloud came over his hand- 
some face. 

" You need hardly say what it is," Ned said gravely. " You 
mean, of course, the inquisition." 

The Spaniard signified his assent by a silent movement of 
the head. 

" We dare not speak above our breath of that dreaded tri- 
bunal," he said. " The very walls appear to have ears, and it 
is better to face a tiger in his den than to say ought against 
the inquisitioa There are many Spaniards who, like myself, 
loathe and abhor it; but we are powerless. Their agents are 
everywhere, and one knows not in whom ho dare confide. 
Even in our families there are spies, and this tyranny which is 
carried on in the name of religion, is past all supporting. But 
even should the * holy office ' lay its hands upon you, keep up 
heart Be assured that I will risk all that I am worth, and my 
life to boot, to save you from it" 

"Would you advise us to fly]" Ned said. "We can without 
doubt escape from here, for we are but lightly guarded, and 
the governor, I am sure, is friendly towards us." 

"Whither would you flyl" asked the young Spaniard. 

" We would cross the mountains to the plains, and join the 
Indians there." 

"It would be a wretched life," the Spaniard said, "and 
would cut you off from all kindred and friends. I can give 
you no advice. To me, I confess, death would bo preferable, 
even in its worst forms. But to you, fond of exercise, and 
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able to cause yourself to be respected and feared by the wild 
Indians of the Pampas, it might be different. However, you 
need not decide yet I trust that even should the worst 
befall you, I may be able at the last moment to give you the 
opportunity of choosing that life in preference to death in the 
dungeons of the inquisition." 

It was about ten days from the date of the governor's writ- 
ing that a ship came in from Lima, and the same evening the 
governor came in to them with a grave face. He was attended 
by two officials dressed in the deepest black. 

"Scnors," he said, "it is my duty, in the first place, to in- 
fonn you that the governor of Lima, acting upon the report 
which I sent him of the bravery which you manifested in the 
matter of the wreck here, has agreed to withdraw all question 
against you touching your past connection with the English 
freebooters, and to allow you freedom, without let or hind- 
rance, and to further your passage to such place as opportunity 
may afford, and where you may be able to meet with a ship 
from your own country. That is all I have to say to you." 

Then the men in black stepped forward and said, "We 
arrest you in the name of the holy inquisition on the charge 
of heresy." 

The young men glanced at the governor, believing that he 
was sufficiently their friend to give them a sign if resistance 
would be of any avail He replied to the unspoken question 
by an almost imperceptible shako of the head, and it was well 
that the boys abandoned the idea, for the door opened and a 
guard of six men, armed to the teeth, although in plain dark 
clothes, entered. These were the alguazils of the holy office, 
the birds of night whose appearance was dreaded even by 
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the most bigoted Spaniards, and at whose approach mothers 
clasped their children closer to their breast, and men crossed 
themselves at the thought that their passage boded death to 
some unhappy victim. For it must be remembered that the 
inquisition, framed at first only for the discovery and punish- 
ment of heresy, later became an instrument of private ven- 
geance. Men denounced wives of whom they wished to be 
rid, wives husbands, no relations of kin were suflScient to en- 
sure safety. The evidence, sometimes true, was more often 
manufactured by malice and hate, until at last even the most 
earnest and sincere Catholics trembled when they thought that 
at any moment they might be denounced and flung into the 
dungeons of the inquisition. 

Brave as the lads were, they could not avoid a thrill of 
horror at the presence of the familiars of this dreaded body. 
They were, however, cheered by the thought of the promises 
of the young Spaniard, in whose honesty and honour they had 
great faith; and with a few words of adieu to the governor, 
and thanks to him for what he had done in their behalf, they 
followed the officers of the inquisition along the streets of 
Arica, and suffered themselves to bo placed on board the boat 
which lay alongside the mole. 

Although it was late in the evening, their passage was not 
unobserved. Many of the soldiers recognized in the two men 
marching, surrounded by the black guard of the inquisition, 
their late comrades, and, confident in their numbers, these did 
not hesitate to lift their voices in loud protest against this 
seizure of men who had behaved so gallantly. In the dark- 
ness, too, they feared not that their faces would be recognized, 
and their curses and threats rose loud in the air. People lookirg 
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out from their doors to hear the cause of the uproar were 
variously affected. Some joined in the movement of the 
soldiers; but more shrank back with dread into their houses 
rather than be compromised with so dreaded a body. The 
threats, however, did not proceed to open violence, and as the 
young men themselves gave no sign of attempting an effort 
for freedom, their comrades contented themselves with many 
shouts of good wishes, mingled with curses upon their captors, 
and the lads were embarked without the alguazils having to 
use the swords which they had drawn in readiness for the ex- 
pected fray. 

" You are witness, senor officer," Ned said, " that we came 
without resistance, and that, had we chosen, we could with the 
assistance of the soldiers have easily broken from the hold of 
your men. We are willing, however, to proceed with you to 
Lima, where we doubt not that the justice of our judges will 
result in our acquittal No one can blame us that we are of 
the religion of our fathers. Had we been bom Catholics and 
then relapsed into heresy, it would have been reasonable for 
you to have considered our case; but as we but hold the reli- 
gion which we have been taught, and know indeed of no other, 
we see not how in any man's eyes blame can rest upon us." 

" I take note," the officer said, " of the docility with which 
you have remained in our hands, and will so far testify in 
your favour. Touching the other matter, it is beyond my 
jurisdiction." 

The vessel in which the boys were embarked was a slow one, 
and two days after leaving Arica they saw a small sailing craft 
pass them at no great distance, sailing far more rapidly than 
they themselves were going. The boys gave no thought to this 
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occurrence until they arrived at the harbour of Lima. A large 
number of ships were here anchored, and after the solitude 
of the sea which they had endured during their voyage from 
England, this collection of fine galleons greatly pleased the 
boys, who had never seen so large a number of ships collected 
together, there being nigh forty sail then in harbour. 

As the officers of the inquisition scarcely ever pass through 
the streets in the daytime, owing to the known hostility of the 
mass of the population, no attempt at a landing was made 
until nightfall. The officer in charge was, however, surprised, 
upon reaching the landing-place, to find a large crowd assembled, 
who saluted his party with hisses and groans, and loud cries of 
" shame 1" Those behind pressed forward, and those in front 
were forced into the ranks of the alguazils, and it seemed at 
one time as if the prisoners would be separated from their 
guards. A man in a rough peasant's dress was forced in con- 
tact with Ned, and said hastily in a low voice to him, " Keep 
up your heart; when preparations are made I will act" 

Ned recognized the voice of the young Spanish gentleman 
whom he had left at Arica, and guessed immediately that he 
had taken passage in the swift-sailing caravel, in order to be 
able to reach Lima before the vessel containing the prisoners. 

Ned had in confidence, in his talks with him, informed him 
that he still hoped, although his hopes had now fallen almost 
to zero from the long tarrying of the fleet, that the English ad- 
miral would arrive, and that he should be able to go on board 
and so rejoin his countrymen. This expectation, indeed, it 
was which had prevented Ned and Tom making their escape 
when they could have done so and taking to the mountains, 
for it was certain that some time at least would elapse before 
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stringent measures would bo taken against them. Another 
eflfort would without doubt bo made to persuade them to 
abandon their religion, and every day might bring with it the 
arrival of the English vessels. 

The young men were conducted to a dark and sombre build- 
ing which bore the appearance of a vast monastery. The in- 
terior was even more dismal in its appearance than the walls 
without A solitary figure met them at the doorway; their 
guards entered, and the gates were closed behind. The oflScor 
in charge handed to the new-comer a paper, and the latter, 
receiving it, said, "I accept the charge of the prisoners, and 
your duties are at an end concerning them." 

Motioning them to follow, he led them through some long 
dark corridors into a room much better furnished and provided 
than they had expected. Here, placing a lamp upon the table 
and pointing to two manchets of bread and a vessel of water 
which stood on the table, and to two truckle-beds in the comer 
of the room, he left them without a word. Ned had already 
agreed with his companion that they would not, when once 
witliin the building, say a word to each other which they would 
not have heard by their jailors, for they were well aware that 
these buildings were furnished with listening places, and that 
every word which prisoners said would be overheard and used 
against them. They comforted themselves, therefore, with 
general observations as to their voyage, and to the room in 
which they now were, and to the hopes which they entertained 
that their judges would take a favourable view of their conduct 
Then with a sincere prayer to God to spare them through the 
dangers and trials which they might have to imdergo, they 
lay down for the night, and, such is the elasticity and strength 
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of youth, they were, in spite of the terrible position in which 
they were placed, in a few minutes fast asleep. 

The next day the door of the apartment opened and two 
attendants dressed in black from head to foot and bearing 
white wands, entered, and motioned to them to follow them. 
Through more long corridors and passages they went until they 
stopped at some thick curtains overhanging a door. These 
were drawn aside, the door behind them was opened, other 
curtains hanging on the inside were separated, and they entered 
a large apartment lighted artificially by lamps from above. At 
a table at the end of the room were seated three men, also in 
black. They were writing, and for some time did not look up 
from their work. The attendants stood motionless by the 
side of the lads, who, in spite of their courage, could not but 
shudder at the grim silence of this secret tribunal At last the 
chief inquisitor laid down his pen, and lifting his eyes towards 
them said, "Your names are Edward Heame and Thomas 
Tressilis. You are English sailors, who, having crossed from 
the other side of the continent, made your way to Arica, where 
you did, as I am told, a brave action in saving the lives of some 
Spanish sailors." 

Tom assented gravely to the address. 

"You are accused," the inquisitor went on, "of being 
steeped in the errors of heresy, and of refusing to listen to the 
ministrations of the holy father who tried to instruct you in the 
doctrines of the true church. What have you to say to thisl" 

" It is true, sir," Ned said, " every word. We were bom 
Protestants, and were brought up in that churcL Had we 
been bom in Spain we should no doubt have been tme mem- 
bers of your church. But it is liard that men once ingrained 
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in a faith should change it for another. It were like asking a 
tiger to become a leopard. We are unlearned men, and in no 
way skilled in the exercises of theology. We accepted what 
we were taught, and would fain die in the same belief. Doubt- 
less your priests could give us arguments which we should be 
unable to refute, whatever might be done by learned men of 
our church, and we would pray you to suffer us to hold to the 
creed in which we have been reared." 

"It is impossible," the inquisitor said, "that we should 
permit you to go on straightway in the way of damnation. 
Your bodies are as nothing to the welfare of your souls, and to 
save the one it were indeed for your good that the other were 
tormented. We will not, however, press you now to recant 
your errors. You shall be attended by a minister of the true 
religion, who will point out to you the error of your courses, 
and in three days we shall expect an answer from you. If you 
embrace the faith of the Holy Church you may, if you choose 
to remain here, rise to posts of honour and wealth, for we have 
heard good things of your courage and prudence. If, however, 
you remain stubborn, we shall find means to compel you to do 
that which we would fain that you should do of your free-will; 
and if you still defy at once the kindness and the chastisement 
of the church, you will receive that doom which awaits all who 
defy its authority." 

The attendants now touched the lads on the arm in token 
that the audience was over, and led them back to the room in 
which they had first been confined. When left alone the boys 
examined this closely, although seeming to be looking without 
motive at the walls. The windows were placed high up from 
the ground, far beyond their reach, and were thickly barred. 

(162) Q 
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The door was of massive oak, and the room, althongh in 
appearance but an ordinary apartment, was truly a dungeon as 
safe and as difficult to break out of as if far below the surface 
of the earth. Later on when an attendant came in with the 
bread and water which formed the substance of each meal, as 
he placed it on the table lie said in a low muttered whisper, 
"Hope always. Friends are working." This intimation 
greatly raised the spirits of the prisoners, as they felt that their 
friend the Spaniard had already succeeded in corrupting some 
at least of the familiars of the inquisition, and that no means 
would be spared to secure their escape should the worst occur. 
For three days they were visited for many hours daily by a 
priest, who endeavoured to explain to Ned the points of differ- 
ence between the two religions, and to convince him of the 
errors of that of England. Ned, however, although but a poor 
theologist, gave answer to all his arguments, that he could in 
no way reply to the reasonings of the priest, but that he was, 
nevertheless, convinced of their error, and sure that a divine 
of his church would have found replies to difficulties to which 
he could see no outlet. The priest strove earnestly with him, 
but at the end of the third day he retired exasperated, saying 
angrily that he now left them to other hands. 
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THE RESCUE, 




I HE next day they were again brought before the 
tribunal, and the grand inquisitor, without this 
time entering into any length of speech, informed 
them briefly that he gave them another three days, and that if, 
at the end of the third day, their obstinacy did not yield, he 
would use the means at his disposal, and he pointed to various 
instruments hanging on the walls or ranged on the table. Of 
these, although the lads were ignorant of their uses, they enter- 
tained no doubt whatever, that they were the instruments of 
torture of which they had heard, — ^thumb-screws, iron gags, the 
boot, the rack, and other devilish inventions. They made no 
reply to the address, and were taken away this time down 
several winding-stairs to a black and noxious dungeon far 
below the general level of the earth. No ray of light entered 
this cell. The walls were damp with moisture. In the comer 
the boys discovered by the sense of feeling a small pile of 
rotten straw which had, without doubt, formed the bed of 
some other unfortunate who had before tenanted the prison. 
Here, at least, they had no fear of being overheard; but as the 
ingenuity of the inquisitors was well known they agreed to 
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say no word of the liopes they still cherished, but to talk of 
other matters purely personal to themselvea Here, as hour 
after hour passed, they strengthened each other in their resolu- 
tions by an agreement that no torture should wring from them 
a recantation of their faith, and by many prayers for strength 
and support from above. 

Once a day the door opened and an attendant brought in 
bread and water, which he placed in silence on the ground. 
The second day, as he did so, he placed a bundle by the side of 
the bread, and, whispering, "Be prudent: use these only as 
the last resource : friends are preparing to help you," retired as 
noiselessly as usual. When left in darkness again the lads 
seized upon the parcel. It was large and heavy, and, to their 
great delight, they found that it contained two daggers and two 
brace of heavy pistols. 

" I wonder," Ned said in a whisper to Tom, " that our friend 
does not contrive to get us passed through the prison. But I 
suppose that he finds that only one or two, perhaps, of the attend- 
ants are corruptible, and that our jailor, although he might 
free us from this cell, could not pass us through the corridors 
and out of the building." 

" Let us see," Tom said, " if we can make our way into any 
cell which may adjoin this. If it is empty we might perchance 
make our escape." 

All night the boys laboured with their daggers, having first 
tapped the wall all round to hear if any difference of sound 
gave an intimation that a hollow space was beliind. They 
could not perceive this, but fancying that upon the one side 
there was some very slight difference, they attempted to remove 
the stones there. All through the night and next day they 
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continued their labour, and succeeded with great difficulty in 
removing two of the stones of the wall. Behind these, how- 
ever, was a mass of rubble, formed of cement so hard that the 
daggers failed to make any impression whatever upon it, and 
after labouring through the whole day they were forced to 
abandon the design and replace the stones as they had before 
been, filling up the interstices with the mortar which they had 
dug out, so that no trace of the task upon which they were 
employed should remain. 

That night when the door opened, two figures, as before, 
presented themselves, and they knew that their summons 
before the dreaded court was at hand. With their daggers and 
pistols concealed within their vests they followed their guides; 
each with a grasp of his hand assuring the other of his stead- 
fastness and faith. They had resolved that, sooner than submit 
to torture, which would cripple them for life, they would fight 
to the last and die resisting. 

This time they found in the audience hall, in addition to the 
three judges, four men clothed also in black, but evidently of 
an inferior order. These were standing ranged along by the 
wall, in readiness to obey the orders of the judges. Their 
attendants fell back to the door, and the prisoners remained 
standing alone in the centre of the room. 

"Acting in all kindness," the judge said, "we have given 
you ample time to retract and to consider your position, and we 
now call upon you to consent formally to abandon your accursed 
heresies, and to embrace the oflfer which the holy church 
kindly makes to you, or to endure the pains which it will be« 
necessary that we should inflict, in order to soften your hardness 
of heart." 
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**We are perfectly resolved," Ned said, "to maintaiii the 
religion of our fathers. As Englishmen we protest against this 
outrage. When your countrymen fall into our hands no man 
dreams of endeavouring to compel them to abandon their faith. 
They are treated as honourable prisoners; and if any outrage 
be attempted upon our bodies, sooner or later, be assured, the 
news of it ^vill come to the ears of our English captains; and 
for every drop of blood of ours shed, a Spanish life will answer." 

" You are insolent," the inquisitor said coldly. *' It is rash 
to threaten men in whose power you are. These walls reveal 
no secrets, and though the town were full of your English 
pirates, yet would your doom be accomplished without a possi- 
bility of rescue, and without your fate ever becoming known 
beyond these four walls. Bethink you," he said, " before you 
compel me to use the means at my disposal; for men have 
spoken as bravely and as obstinately as you, but they have 
changed their minds when they felt their bones cracking under 
the torture. We would fain abstain from injuring figures as 
manly as yours; but, if needs be, we will so reduce them to 
wrecks that you will envy the veriest cripi)le who crawls for 
alms on the steps of the cathedral here." 

The boys remained silent, and the inquisitor, with an air of 
angry impatience, motioned to the men ranged along by the 
wall to seize their prisoners. 

The lads saw that the time for action was come. Each pro- 
duced his pistol from his breast, the one levelling his at the 
head of the grand inquisitor, while the other faced the foremost 
of those advancing towards them. 

" One step nearer," Ned said. " and the two of you are dead 
men." 
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A silence as of death fell in the chamber. The judges were 
too astonished even to rise from their seats, and the familiars 
paused in their advance. 

" You see," Ned said to the grand inquisitor, " that you are 
not masters of the situation. One touch upon my trigger and 
the death with which you threaten me is yours. Now, write, 
as I order you, a pass by which we may be allowed to quit these 
accursed walls without molestation." 

Without hesitation the judge wrote on a piece of paper the 
required order. 

" Now," Ned said, " you must come with us, for I put no 
faith whatever in your promises, for I know the ways of your 
kind, that promises made to heretics are not considered sacred. 
You are yourself my best safeguard, for be assured that the 
sHghtest interruption to us upon our way, and I draw my 
trigger and send you to that eternity to which you have 
despatched so many victims." 

The judge rose to his feet, and Ned could see that, quiet as 
he appeared, he was trembling with passion. Tom had at the 
first alarm retreated to the door so as to prevent the escape of 
the attendants stationed there, or of any of the others, to give the 
alarm. He now opened it, and Ned was about to pass out with 
the inquisitor when, glancing round, he saw that one of the 
other judges had disappeared, doubtless by some door placed 
behind the arras at the end of the room. 

"Treachery is intended," he muttered to the inquisitor; 
" but remember that you will be the first victim." 

Slowly Ned passed along the corridors, the inquisitor between 
the two Englishmen, the attendants following in a group 
behind, uncertain what course to pursue, and without orders 
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from their superior, when at last they came to a door. This was 
locked, and Ned ordered the inquisitor to have it opened. 

"I have not the keys," he said; "they are in the hands 
of the attendant whose duty it is to attend to this portion of 
the building." 

" Call them," Ned said impatiently. 

The inquisitor struck on the closed door with his hands and 
called aloud, but no answer was returned. 

" Bid these men behind you force it in," Ned said. 

The men advanced, but as they did so a small side door in 
the passage, behind Ned, opened noiselessly, and suddenly a 
thick blanket was thrown over his head, while an arm struck 
up the hand which had the pistol. He drew the trigger, how- 
ever, and the grand inquisitor with a groan sank to the ground. 
At the same instant a number of men rushed through the 
door and threw themselves upon the lads, and were joined by 
the attendants standing behind. A desperate struggle ensued. 
Tom shot the two first men who sprang upon him, and for 
some minutes the lads maintained a desperate struggle. Again 
and again the crowd of their assailants pulled one or other of 
them to the ground ; but it was not until their strength was 
utterly exhausted by their struggles that both were secured 
and bound hand and foot. Then at the order of one of the other 
judges, who, now that all danger was over, appeared upon the 
scene, they were lifted bodily, carried back to their dungeon, 
and cast upon the ground. 

Panting and breathless, the lads lay for some time too 
exhausted to speak. 

"I am afraid that I missed that rascaJly chief inquisitor," 
Ned said; "did you notice, Tom?" 
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" I scarcely saw, for at the same moment I was struck from 
behind; but I fancy that he fell when your pistol exploded" 

" In that case," Ned said, " we may have a respite for a day 
or two. He will feel inclined to be present at the ceremony of 
torturing, himself. On one thing I am determined. We will 
not be taken by the men in black and submit to having our 
limbs wrenched without an effort. I should think that if we 
snatch up some of the iron instruments lying about, we can 
manage to make such a resistance that they will have to kill us 
before we are overcome. If I could kill myself I certainly 
would do so. I do not think I am a coward, Tom, but I confess 
that the sight of those horrible instruments makes my blood 
run cold." 

"I feel with you, Ned; death itself w^ere nothing; but to be 
torn limb from limb is something horrible." 

The day passed without any visit being paid to them. No 
food was brought in, and they were left as if forgotten by their 
jailors. Thus they were unable to tell the hour, and as it was 
perfectly dark it was by guess-work that they at last lay down 
to sleep on the damp stones. 

Presently they were awoke by the tramp of numerous foot- 
steps. Then there was a tremendous battering at the door. 

"What on earth are they doing 1" Ned exclaimed. "Have 
they lost the key, and are they going to break open the door 
and finish with us nowl Get ready; we will make a fight at 
once, and try and end it." 

Presently the door gave way before the heavy blows which 
were struck upon it, and to the astonishment of the lads a band 
of Indians, naked to the waist and holding torches, burst into 
the cell. 
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**Here thej are ! " exclaimed one of them in Spanish. " Quick ! 
there is not a moment to be lost Follow us;" and, stooping 
down, he cut the cords which bound them. 

Bewildered and confused with the sudden light, and by the 
unexpected irruption, the boys followed the speaker, and, closely 
surrounded by the Indians, made their way down the passages 
and out into the court-yard. There was no resistance or interfer- 
ence. The familiars had, apparently, fled at the sudden attack 
upon the jail, and no one appeared to bar their exit The great 
gates of the court-yard stood uninjured, but the postern door 
had been battered in. Another body of natives, armed with 
spears and bows and arrows, were standing round the entrance; 
and a good many of the people of the neighbourhood, roused by 
the sudden tumult, were standing at the doors. These looked 
on apparently ^vith mere curiosit}', and with no desire to inter- 
fere with what was going on. Indeed, the inquisition was never 
popular with the great body of the Spaniards, over whom its 
secret proceedings and terrible cruelties hung like a dark cloud, 
as none could ever say that they might not be the objects of 
denunciation. 

It was clear that the Indians were acting upon a fixed plan, 
for the moment that those from within the prison sallied out, 
all formed in a compact body, and at a brisk slinging trot 
started down the street, the lads being kept well in the centre, 
so as to conceal them from the gaze of the public. Not a word 
was spoken till they had issued from the town. For another 
quarter of a mile their hurried march continued, and then, 
without a word, the whole of the escort, with the exception of 
one man, turned up a cross-road and vanished into the darkness. 

" Heaven be praised that I have saved you, senors 1 " said the 
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Indian who remained. ♦^Do you not recognize mel I am Don 
Estevan, whose life you saved at Arica. I feared that I might 
be too late to find you unharmed; but it required time to get 
the necessary force together. You recognized me, of course, on 
the pier when you landed. The instant I heard of your arrest 
I chartered a swift-sailing country craft, and arrived here the 
day before you. I was the bearer of a letter, signed by many 
of the soldiers in garrison at Arica, to their comrades here, 
saying how bravely you had behaved, and that you had become 
good comrades in the regiment, and urging them to do anything 
in their power to save you from the inquisition. This I thought 
might be useful, as they would be sure to be called out in case 
of an attack upon the inquisition, and I prayed them to be as 
slow as possible in their movements, in case of any sudden 
alarm. This will account for the fact that none of them 
arrived upon the spot before we had finished our business just 
now. But there is not a moment to delay. I have horses two 
miles away in readiness, and we must make for there. They 
will be sure to put on bloodhounds in pursuit, and wo may 
have to ride for it." 

The boys briefly expressed their intense gratitude to their 
preserver for his efforts in their behalf, Ned adding, "I fear, 
Don Estevan, that your generous deed of to-night will involve 
you in fearful danger." 

" I have taken every precaution," the young Spaniard said. 
" I did not charter the vessel in my own name, and came up in 
disguise. All my friends believe me to be still at Arica, and 
no one, so far as I know, has recognized me hera I was obliged 
to go to my estate, which lies a hundred miles up the country. 
There I armed my peons and vaqueros, and a number of 
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Indians who were living near, to whom I have always shown 
kindness. None of them knew that it was the dungeon of 
the inquisition which they were to attack, but believed that it 
was merely a prison they were about to force, for the power of 
superstition is very great in this country, and although a great 
many of the men may lead wild and godless lives, they tremble 
at the thought of lifting their hands against that mysterious 
and awful body, the inquisition. News travels slowly indeed 
in this country, and it is not likely that the fact that the prison 
of the inquisition has been broken open will ever reach the 
men on my estate. The priest of the village is a worthy man, 
and he has, I know, no sympathy with bigotry and cruelty. 
Consequently, if any of them shoiJd in their confession tell 
him that they have been engaged in breaking a prison, he will 
perchance guess what prison it was, and may imagine that I 
had a hand in it But I feel sure that the knowledge so 
gained would go no further. I might, had I chosen, have had 
the horses brought to the point where we separated from my 
men. But in that case the hounds might have followed upon 
the main body, and so some clue would have been gained as 
to the direction from which they came. As it is, they will 
follow us up at any rate until we take horses. We will make 
our track visible for some distance, so that the pursuit may be 
carried on. Before it is over they will have lost all track of 
tlio rest of their assailants, and will not indeed be able to trace 
tlio direction in which they went They, too, have horses at a 
Hhort distance, and will speedily regain the estate." 
" How did you know in which cell we were confined? " 
" Through the jailor. The man who attended you was once 
employed by my father. I met him the day I arrived from 
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Arica, and bribed him to convey the arms to you with which I 
thought that, should they bring you to trial and torture before 
I could collect my force, you might make a resistance, for I 
judged that you would rather die than suffer mutilation and 
agony. When you disclosed your arms to-day he slipped at 
once from the building, as he knew that he would be suspected. 
Changing his clothes in a house near, he mounted his horse 
and rode to meet us, conveying the news that the crisis had 
arrived. How it ended he could not tell; but he hoped that 
some delay might occur in resuming proceedings against you." 

By this time they had reached their horses, which were tied 
in a clump of trees at a short distance from the road. 

"They are fine animals," Don Estevan said, "and we may 
reckon upon showing our heels to any of those who pursue us; 
for I can assure you that the chase is likely to be a hot one." 

** Whither do you intend to gol " 

" I am thinking of making for Arica. Before we reach that 
town you can, if you choose, strike to the hills and join the 
natives beyond, as you proposed when at Arica; or, should you 
prefer it, you can, in disguises, enter Arica and remain there 
for a time until all possibility of your friends appearing before 
that place be at an end. My absence will not have been 
noticed, for I mentioned to friends there that I was going into 
the interior to investigate a mine, of whose existence I had 
heard from some Indians. When I return, therefore, I shall 
say that the mine was not sufficiently promising in appearance 
for me to care about asking for a concession from the govern- 
ment I shall, of course, pretend to be extremely vexed at the 
time that has been wasted, and I do not see that any suspicion 
can fall upon me as having been concerned in the affair at Lima. 
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We will walk our horses at a slow pace, in order to save them 
as far as possible, and to ascertain whether our pursuers have 
correctly followed our steps. When we once hear them we 
can then put on our best speed ; and as they will not know that 
we are but a short distance ahead, they will go at a moderate 
paca Besides, the speed of bloodhounds when tracking is by 
no means great" 

An hour later they heard a faint sound in the distance. 
Instinctively they checked their horses, and again in the dark- 
ness of the night the deep distant bay of a hound was heard. 

** Just as I thought 1" Don Est-evan exclaimed. "They have 
got the bloodhounds, and I should think, by the sound, that 
they must have just reached the spot where wo mounted. The 
hounds will be puzzled now; but the sagacity of these creatures 
is so great that I am by no means sure that they will be unable 
to follow us by the track of the horses. Now let us set 
spur." 

For the next four or five hours they proceeded at a steady 
gallop towards the soutL The country was flat, the road sandy, 
but even, and the cool night air was exhilarating indeed after 
the confinement in the dark and noisome dungeon at Lima. 
So rejoiced were the boys with their newly-recovered freedom 
that it was with difl&culty they restrained themselves from 
bursting into shouts of joy. But they were anxious that no 
sounds should be heard by the villagers of the little hamlets 
lying along the road. The sound of the horses' hoofs on the 
sandy track would scarcely arouse a sleeping man; and the fact 
that their tracks would be plainly visible in the sand when day- 
light came caused them no concern, as, so far, they had made 
no effort to deceive their pursuers. 
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Soon after daylight arrived they found tnemselves upon a 
stream which ran down from the mountains and crossed the 
road, 

"Now," Don Estevan said, "it is time to begin to throw 
them off our track. They will believe that the party consist 
solely of Indians, and our turning east will seem as if we 
intended to take refuge in the mountains. Let us then strike 
up the river for awhile, land at a spot where the horses' hoofs 
will be clearly visible, and then pursue a course to the south- 
east, taking us nearer and nearer to the hills. Three leagues 
hence is another stream. This we will enter, and they will 
make sure that we have pursued our former tactics — ^that we 
have followed it up and again struck for the hills. Instead of 
doing this we will follow it down for a mile or two, and quit 
it at some spot where the bank is firm, and will leave no marks 
of our footsteps. Then we will strike across the country and 
regain the road some seven or eight leagues further south." 

The plan appeared a capital one, and was followed out as 
arranged. Late in the evening they were again in the vicinity 
of the southern road. In their wallets was a plentiful supply 
of provisions, and they had filled thpir water bottles at the last 
stream which they had crossed. Entering a grove of trees, they 
unsaddled their horses and allowed them to crop the foliage 
and shrubs, while they threw themselves down upon the soft 
earth, stiff and wearied with their long journey. 

" We will travel by night always," Don Estevan said. " I 
do not think that any suspicion whatever will arise that wo 
have again struck south; but should any inquiry be made, it 
is as well that no one along the road shall have seen throe 
mounted men." 
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For another two days they journeyed as proposed by night, 
resting by day in quiet places, and, so far as they knew, with- 
out having been seen by any of the scattered population. It 
was in the middle of the third night, as they were cantering 
slowly along, that they heard the tread of a horse at full gallop 
approaching from the south. 

"You had better withdraw from the road," Don Estevan 
said, ** so that but one horseman will be met I will stop the 
rider and hear why he gallops so fast It may be that news 
has preceded us, and it is as well to gather what intelligence we 



can. 
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The boys withdrew from the road, Don Estevan proceeding 
ahead. They heard the sound of the galloping hoofs pause as 
their rider met the Spaniard. There was a talk for a few 
minutes, and then the horseman again rode forward at full 
speed. Don Estevan paused for a little while to allow him to 
get beyond ear-shot, and then rejoined his companions. 

" I have great news," he said, " and it is for you to decide 
whether it will alter your plan of proceeding. The man whom 
I have just met is a messenger despatched by the governor of 
Arica to Lima to warn the governor there that an Enghsh 
ship, under the noted freebooter Francis Drake, has put into 
that harbour, and has started again, sailing for the north, after 
exacting certain contributions, but otherwise refraining from 
injuring the town." 

The boys gave a shout of joy, for they had began to fear that 
expedition must have met with some disaster in doubling 
Horn, and been compelled to return. 

*• What will you dol " the Spaniard asked. 

''Betum to Limal" the boys exclaimed simultaneously. 
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*' We shall be there before the admiral can arrive, and can then 
rejoin our comrades." 

"That will indeed bo your best plan," Don Estevan said; 
"but you must be disguised thoroughly. However, you are 
not likely to be so closely investigated as you otherwise woiJd be 
at Lima; for you may be sure that when the messenger arrives 
there the town will be in such a ferment of excitement at the 
approach of your countr3rmen that our little affair will for the 
time be entirely forgotten." 

" I trust," Ned said, " that we shall be able to do something 
to render your security more perfect; for, if I mistake not, 
when the admiral hears of the doings of the officials of the 
inquisition, how many people they have burned to death 
lately at Lima, and what frightful cruelties they have perpe- 
trated in that ghastly prison, he will bum the place to the 
ground and hang up the judges, in which case we may be sure 
that no further inquiry will ever be thought of concerning the 
attack on the prison. What do you advise us to do, senor, for 
it is clear that your best course is to return to Arica direct] " 

" I cannot think of doing that," the generous young Spaniard 

replied. "A few days' longer absence will pass unnoticed, 

especially as people ^vnll have plenty of other matters to think 

and talk about. I do not see how you can possibly obtain 

disguises without my assistance, and as our pursuers will long 

since have been thrown off our track and will probably have 

given up the search and have returned to Lima, convinced that 

we already have crossed the mountains and are beyond their 

reach, I think that there is little danger in my nearing the 

city. Come, let us turn our horses' heads at once." 

In a few minutes they were returning by the route they 
(ie2) B 
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had hitherto travelled They were already dressed as young 
Spaniards. The disguises had been brought by their rescuer, 
and assumed at the first halt. He himself had also washed 
the paint from his face and hands, and had assumed European 
garb, in order that any inquiry about three mounted Indians 
might be baffled. 

"There is now," he said, "no longer any occasion for us to ride 
by night. We are journeying north, and any inquiries which 
may ever be set on foot will certainly point only to men going 
south, and whereas our Indian disguises might have been 
suspected, I am now in my proper character and my passing 
through can excite no rumour or comment." 

Don Estevan had, indeed, assumed the garb of a Spanish 
proprietor of rank, while the boys were dressed as vaqueros; 
and as they passed through villages in the daytime kept their 
horses half a length behind that of their leader. They avoided 
on their ride back putting up at any of the posadas or village 
inns on their road, sleeping as before in the woods. Their 
marches were long, but were performed at a much slower rate 
of speed, as they were certain that they would reach Lima long 
before the admiral's ship, even should he not pause at any 
place on the way. 

It was upon the sixth day after their rescue from prison that 
they again approached Lima, After much consultation they 
had agreed to continue in their Spanish dresses, taking only 
the precaution of somewhat staining their faces and hands to 
give them the colour natural to men who spend their lives on 
the plains. Don Estevan himself determined to enter the city 
with them after nightfall, and to take them to the house of a 
trusty friend, where they should lie concealed until the news 
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arrivod that the English ship was off the port. He himself 
would at once mount his horse and retrace his steps to Arica. 

The programme was carried out successfully. No one 
glanced at the hidalgo as with his vaqueros he rode through 
the streets of Lima. There were no lights in those days save 
those which hung before shrines by the roadside, or occasionally 
a dim oil lamp suspended before the portico of some mansion 
of importance. 

The friend to whom Don Estevan assigned them was a 
young man of his own age, a cousin, and one, like himself, 
liberal in his opinions, free from bigotry, and hating the 
cruelties perpetrated in the name of religion by the inqui- 
sition. He heard with surprise the narrative which Don 
Estevan related, for the latter had not visited him during his 
short stay in the city, and was supposed still to be at Arica. 
Great was his astonishment indeed when he found that the 
attack upon the prison of the inquisition, which had caused 
such intense excitement in the city, had been planned and 
executed by his cousin; and his expressions of approval of the 
deed were warm and frequent He assured the boys that he 
would do everything in his power to make them comfortable 
until the arrival of the English ship. A discussion took place 
as to whether it was better that they should appear as friends 
of his who had come in from their country estate, or whether 
they should continue their disguise as vaqueros. There were 
objections to either plan. In the first place, the attendants in 
vraiting would detect the shortcomings in Ned's Spanish, and 
would be astonished at the silence of his companion. Upon 
the other hand, it would seem strange that they should be kept 
apart from the servitors of the house. Finally, it was agreed 
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that they should appear as men of rank, but that Tom should 
feign sickness and therefore keep his room ; Ned for the most 
part remaining shut up with him and taking his meals there. 
This course was followed out, and when the arrangement was 
complete they look a hearty leave of the noble young Spaniard, 
who at once remounted his horse and started on his weary rido 
back again to Arica. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE "GOLDEN HIND." 

I HE lads were all anxiety to know what course had 
been determined upon with reference to the 
arrival of the English vessel. They were told 
that a large fleet was assembled in the harbour, but that great 
dissension existed among the authorities as to whether resist- 
ance should be offered or not 

"Surely," Ned said, "they will never allow one vessel to enter 
a harbour thronged with shipping, and with a strong garrison 
on shore ready to take part in the defence]" 

Their host flushed a little, and said, " You English must form 
but a poor opinion of Spanish courage. On shore, however, 
we have proved on the battlefields of the Continent that we 
can hold our own against all comers. But I own to you that 
your sea-dogs have caused such a panic among our sailors of 
the western isles that they are looked upon as invincible, and 
our men appear to be paralysed at the very name of the English 
buccaneers." 

" Why we are particularly anxious to know," Ned said, " is, 
that if resistance is to be offered, it is clear that we must be 
ready to embark in a canoe and to join the ship before she 
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arrives off the harbour, as otherwise, if she is beaten off we may 
have no opportunity whatever of regaining her." 

"I think," the Spaniard said, "that when the time comes it is 
probable that no resistance may be offered, and that the valour 
of those who, so long as the ship is at a distance, are anxious 
to fight, will evaporate very rapidly. The citizens, too, are for 
the most part opposed to resistance, for they argue that if the 
English conquer they are likely to lay the town in ruins; 
whereas if unopposed they may content themselves with cer- 
tain exactions upon the richer citizens, as has been their cus- 
tom in the west" 

During the days that elapsed, many arguments took place 
between the Spaniard and Ned as to the lawfulness of the war 
which the English buccaneers carried on with the colonies of 
a nation at peace with their own, the Spaniard saying that 
they approached very nearly to the verge of piracy. Ned had 
never given the subject much consideration before. He had 
done as others did, and had regarded the Spaniards as lawful 
jjrey, their cruelty towards the natives forming, in the eyes of 
the English sailors, a justification for any treatment w^hich they 
might inflict upon them. He was, however, forced to confess, 
that now the other side was presented to him, the conduct of 
his countrymen was really indefensible, and he blushed as he 
thought of the various acts of sacrilege in churches and other 
deeds of plunder in which he had taken part. Ho assured his 
friend that in the future neither he nor his companion would 
ever share in such deeds again. 

It was upon the evening of the 15th of February, two days 
after their return to Lima, tliat their host entered with the 
news that a ship was seen in the distance approaching the 
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port, and that it was the general opinion of the mariners that 
she was the dreaded English pirate. He had abeady made 
arrangements that a small boat should be lying at one end of 
the mole. He told them that he could not venture to engage 
rowers, as the fact of the escape of two white men from the 
town might be noticed and inquiries made. The boys assured 
him, however, that they were perfectly able to row themselves, 
and that the smaller the number in the boat, the less chances 
there would be of their being received by a random shot from 
their friends. 

It was just nightfall when the English ship entered the 
harbour, where thirty Spanish vessels were lying all prepared 
for defence. The Golden Hind entered the port and dropped 
her anchor in the midst, and the quiet resolution and confidence 
which this act betrayed struck such a panic into the minds of 
the Spanish captains, that not one dared be the first to fire a 
gun at the intruder. Half an hour after the Golden Uind came 
to anchor a boat was seen approaching and was met by the 
hail, "Who goes there?" 

The joyful shout of " Friends, your comrades, Ned Heame 
and Tom Trcssilis," was received by a cry of incredulity and 
astonishment by those on board the English vessel Two 
minutes later the lads were on deck receiving the hearty 
embraces and congratulations of all the messmates, Eeuben 
Gale and Gerald Summers being almost beside themselves with 
joy at the return to them of the comrades they believed to be 
so long ago dead. The admiral himself was greatly moved at 
seeing them ; for their gallantry during the preceding voyage, 
and their eager zeal to do all in their power for the expedition, 
had greatly raised them in his affections. 
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They were soon seated in the cabin, which was thronged by 
as many of the officers aiul gentlemen adventurers as could find 
room there. A brief narrative was given of their adventures 
since leaving the fleet upon the other side of the continent, and 
loud were the expressions of suqmse and api)roval at the 
manner in wliich they had gone through the various dangers 
and difficulties which they had encountered, Tom insisting 
generously that the credit was entirely due to the sagacity and 
coolness of his friend. When the story of the scene in the 
dungeons of the inquisition was told, and Captain Drake was 
informed that large numbers of persons had been burned alive 
in Lima by the inquisition, he was filled with fury, and at once 
despatched two boat-loads of men, armed to the teeth, to the 
shore, with orders to bum down the prison, to release any 
prisoners found there and to offer them a safe passage to 
Europe, and also to hang all officials who might be found 
within the walls. Ned acted as guide. The streets of Lima 
were deserted as the news of the landing of a party from the 
English ship spread tlirough the town; shops were closed 
and windows barred, and it was as through a city of the dead 
that the band passed rapidly along until they reached the 
prison of the inquisition. Here the doors were broken down, 
and the English sailors entered the ghastly prison. The cells 
were found to be tenanted only by natives, most of them men 
who had been captured in the hills and who had refused to 
accept the Catholic religion. These were all loosed and allowed 
to depart in freedom for the mountains, taking w^ith them a 
store of such provisions for the way as could be found within 
the walls. The sight of the torture-room roused the fury of the 
sailors to the utmost pitch, and breaking into the part wherein 
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dwelt the principal inquisitors, these were seized and hung 
from their windows. The contents of the various rooms were 
then heaped together, a light applied, and in a few minutes a 
glow of flame told the people of Lima that the dreaded prison 
of the inquisition was no more. 

The party then returned through the streets to the ship, 
and took part in the further operations commanded by the 
admiral Proceeding from vessel to vessel, they took out all 
goods which they fancied, and which were either valuable, or 
might be useful to them in their further voyaging. They hewed 
down the masts of all the largest ships, and cutting their cables 
allowed them to drift on shore. No more astonishing scene was 
ever witnessed than that of thirty ships, backed by a garrison 
and considerable population on shore, allowing themselves to 
be thus despoiled and wrecked by the crew of one, and this a 
vessel inferior in size and in the nimierical strength of her crew 
to many of those within the harbour. 

The next day a party landed and stripped many of the 
churches of their valuables, and also levied a contribution upon 
the principal inhabitants. Ned and Tom, not thinking it 
worth wliile at this time to enter into a controversy with the 
comrades to whom they had been so recently restored as to 
the legality of their acts, simply declined to make part of the 
party who landed, alleging that they had had enough of the 
shore of the South American continent for the rest of their 
lives. 

The 15th of February, the date upon which the Golden Hind 
arrived at the port of Lima, was indeed one to be remembered 
throughout the lives of the rescued seamen. Their future had 
a})peared well nigh hopeless. On the one side the dungeon of 
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the inquisition and probably a death by fire. On the other, a 
life passed in the midst of savages, away from all possibility of 
ever rejoining their friends or returning to their country. Now 
they were once again among those delighted to see them, 
and proudly trod the decks of the Golden Uind as gentle- 
men adventurers, harag a good share in the booty as well as 
in the honour which would accrue to all on board. So far, 
indeed, the plunder had been but small Upon their way down 
to the Capo they had gleaned nothing, and since rounding it 
they had only touched at Valparaiso, where they had taken 
all that they required in the way of wines, stores, and provisions 
of all kinds, besides much gold and, it is sad to say, the rich 
plunder of the churches, including golden crosses, silver chalices, 
and altar-cloths. 

Nowadays it gives one a positive shock to hear of English 
pailors rifling churches; but in those rough times acts of sacri- 
lege of this kind awakened but little reprobation. 

The following day they hove the anchor and sailed north- 
wards. In the port they had obtained news that, on the 
evening before they arrived, a ship laden with much trea- 
sure from Panama had appeared, but receiving news of the 
approach of the English, had again set sail. All determined 
that, if possible, the treasures on board the Cacafuego should 
pass into the hold of the Golden Jlind. Spreading all sail, they 
I)ressed northward. On the 20th of February they touched at 
the port of Paita, but did not find her there. On the 24th 
they passed the port of Guayaquil, and on the 28th crossed the 
lino. On the 1st of March a sail was descried ahead, and, sail- 
ing towards her, they found that she was indeed the vessel of 
which they were in search, and of which they had heard not 
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only at Lima, but from a ship which they took at Paita, laden 
with wine; and from another, on board of which they found 
eighty pounds weight in gold, in Guayaquil. The Cacafuego 
had no thought that the solitary ship which was seen approach- 
ing was that of Captain Drake; but taking her for a Spaniard, 
made no effort to fly. When, upon her coming close and 
hailing her to surrender, they discovered their mistake, the 
captain made a bold flght Hastily loading his carronades, he 
poured a volley into the Golden Hind, and did not surrender 
his ship until one of his masts had fallen by the board and he 
himself was wounded. Then, finding further resistance useless, 
he hauled down his flag. 

The booty taken was even greater than had been expected. 
Of gold and silver alone there was on board her to the value 
of £750,000, equal to a vastly larger sum in these days; be- 
sides immense quantities of precious stones, silver vessels, and 
olher valuables. For six days they lay alongside the Cacafuego, 
transferring her cargo to the Golden Hind; and at parting 
Captain Drake was considerate enough to give the captain a 
letter to Captain Winter, or any of the other captains of the 
fleet, should they come north and meet her, begging that she 
should be allowed to pass without interruption; or that should 
they have need of any of the few articles left on board her, 
they would pay double the value. He also, in exchange for 
the valuables transferred, was good enough to bestow upon 
the master a little linen and some other commodities. 

As it was now certain that the whole coast would be thor- 
oughly alarmed, and the Governor-general at Panama would 
be prepared with a powerful fleet to resist the Golden Hind 
should she stir in that direction, Captain Francis determined 
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to sail boldly out to sea and thcu to shape his course so as to 
strike the coast again far north of the Spanish possessions. His 
object in thus undertaking a voyage which would seem likely 
to yield but little profit was, that he hoped he might find 
a passage round the north of America, and so not only shorten 
his own return journey home, but open a most valuable countr}" 
for trade for his own countrymen. 

On the 7th of March, before putting out to sea, he touched 
at the Island of Cano, off the coast of Nicaragua. Here they 
had an alarm which startled even the boldest As they lay at 
anchor they felt the shock of a terrible earthquake, which 
almost brought down the masts of the ship, and for a mo- 
ment all thought that she had been stnick by some hostile 
machine, or had fallen down on a rock. The pumps were 
manned, and it was happily found that she made no water. 
Here they made their last prize on the American coast — a 
ship which had come across from China. She was laden with 
linen, China silk, and China dishes. Among the spoil is 
enumerated a falcon made of gold, with a great emerald set in 
his breast. It was not until the 15th of April that they again 
touched the land, and landed at Guatulco, whence, after a stay 
of a few hours, they departed; "not forgetting," the chronicler 
says, "to take with them a certain pot of about a bushel in 
bigness, full of royals of plate, together with a chain of gold, 
and some other jewels which we entreated a gentleman 
Spaniard to leave behind him as he was flying out of town." 
They then steered out to sea, and did not see the land again 
until, after sailing 1400 leagues, they came, on June 3d, in 
sight of land in 42° north latitude. 

Before going further, the adventures of the fleet must be 
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briefly related from the day, being the 21st of June, when the 
attack was made upon them by the Patagonians and the boys 
were driven into the wood. Captain Francis and those of the 
crew on shore with him soon beat off the natives, inflicting 
some loss upon them. These took to the woods, in which 
they could not be followed, and Captain Francis, mourning 
for the loss of his three adventurers, and of the gunner killed 
by his side, and despairing of ever recovering the bodies of 
those who were, as he believed, cut oif and murdered, em- 
barked on board ship and sailed down the coast A few 
days later he put in to another bay, and there remained 
some time. 

Here a strange scene was enacted, which has cast a shadow 
over the reputation of the great sea captain. Calling his 
officers together, he accused one of them. Captain Doughty, 
of treachery. He alleged that the plots against him were 
commenced before leaving Plymouth, and yet, as he had pro- 
moted Captain Doughty to the command of one of the ships 
when upon the voyage, it is difficult to understand how he can 
at that time have believed that he was unfaithful. Nor, again, 
does it appear in what way his treachery could have injured 
the admira], for as all the officers and crew were devoted to 
him. Captain Doughty might have tried in vain to lead them 
aside from his authority. He professed indeed the highest 
regard for the man he accused, and spoke to the captains of 
the great good-will and inward affection, even more than 
brotherly, which he held towards him. And yet he averred 
that it was absolutely necessary that Captain Doughty should 
be put upon his trial 

Captain Doughty, it is said, stricken with remorse at his 
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conduct, acknowledged himself to have deserved death, for 
that he had conspired not only for the overthrow of the 
expedition, but for the death of the admiral, who was not a 
stranger, but a dear and true friend to him, and ho besought 
the assembly to take justice into their hands in order to save 
him from committini^ suicide. 

The forty officers and gentlemen who formed the court, after 
examining the proofs, judged that ** he had deserved death, and 
that it stood by no means with their safety to let him live, 
and therefore they remitted the matter thereof, with the rest 
of the circumstances, to the general." Then Captain Drake 
offered to the prisoner either that he should be executed there 
and then, or that he should be left alone when the fleet sailed 
away, or that he should be sent back to England, there to 
answer his deeds before the lonls of her majesty's council 
Captain Doughty asked for twenty-four hours to consider his 
decision, and then announced his preference for instant execu- 
tion, saying that death were better than being left alone in 
this savage land, and that the dishonour of being sent back to 
England would be greater than he could survive. 

The next day Mr. Francis Fletcher, the pastor and preacher 
of the fleet, held a solemn service. The general and the con- 
demned man received the sacrament together, after which 
they dined "also at the same table together as cheerful in 
sobriety as ever in their lives they had done aforetime, each 
cheering the other up and taking their leave by drinking each 
to other, as if some journey only had been in hand." After 
dinner. Captain Doughty came forth, kneeled down at the 
block, and was at once beheaded by the provost-marshal 

Such is the story of this curious affair as told by the chron- 
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iclers. But it must bo remembered that these were favourable 
to Captain Drake, and it certainly seems extraordinary that 
upon such a voyage as this Captain Doughty could not have 
been deprived of his command and reduced to the rank of a 
simple adventurer, in which he could, one would think, have 
done no harm whatever to the expedition. 

At the island where this execution took place the fleet 
abode two months, resting the crews, wooding, watering, and 
trimming the ships, and bringing the fleet into a more compact 
compass; destroying the Maryy a Portuguese prize, and arrang- 
ing the whole of the crews in three ships, so that they might 
the more easily keep together. On August the 17th they set 
sail, and on the 20th reached the entrance to the Straits, Cape 
Virgins. Here the admiral caused his fleet, in homage to the 
Queen, to strike their foresails, acknowledging her to have the 
full interest and honour in the enterprise, and further, in 
remembrance of his honoured patron. Sir Christopher Hatton, 
he changed the name of the ship in which he himself sailed 
from the Pelican to the Golden Hind, this animal forming part 
of the chancellor's armorial bearings. 

They now entered the narrow Straits of Magellan, which are 
in many places no wider than a river; and in the night passed 
a burning mountain, which caused no little surprise to those 
who had never beheld anything of the kind. Here all were 
astonished by the sight of huge numbers of penguins, which 
were then for the first time discovered by Englishmen. Those 
strange birds, with their long bodies, short necks, and absence 
of wings, greatly astonished them, and were so tame that in the 
course of an hour or two they killed no less than three thou- 
sand of them, and found them to be excellent food. One of 
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tiicso islands the admiral christened St. George. Sailing on 
for some days they camo to a bay in which they found many 
natives, who came out in a canoe, whose beauty and form were 
considcrerl by all to be far superior to anything that they had 
hitherto beheld, which was the more singular, inasmuch as 
these peoj)lc were of a very low type. However, they appear 
in those days to have l)een more advanced in civilization than 
their descendants now are. 

On the Gth of September they entered the South Sea^ Drake 
having been the fourth commander who had sailed through 
the Straits. The first passage was made by Magellan in 1520, 
the second by Loyasa in 1526, the third by Juan de Ladrilleros 
from the Pacific side. In this voyage the English commander 
had far better weather than had been experienced by his 
predecessors, accomplishing in a fortnight a voyage which had 
taken them some months. His good fortune, however, here 
deserted them, for upon the very day after they entered the 
South Sea a contrary wind fell upon them, and increased to a 
powerful hurricane. This augmented rather than decreased in 
force, and on the night of September the 30th the Marygddy 
Captain John Thomas, was separated from the rest of the 
fleet, and was never heard of after. Until the 7th of October 
they did not again see land, being driven far to the south. 
They then discovered an island, and entering a harbour came 
to anchor. The shelter, however, was a poor one, and the 
gale blew so furiously that in the night the Elizabeth was 
Uown from her anchors and lost sight of the Golden Hind. 
It is a question whether tliis event was not partly caused by 
the captain, Winter, who certainly behaved as if he had the 
fixed intention of returning to England. He never made any 
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serious eflfort to rejoin the Golden Hind, but after remaining 
for some little time in those quarters he sailed for England, 
reaching home in safety some months afterwards. 

They christened the bay " The Parting of Friends," and the 
Golden Uind was driven down again into 55° south latitude. 
Fresh gales fell upon them, and, as has been said, it was not 
till October the 28th, after fifty-two days of almost unex- 
ampled bad weather, that the sky cleared, and they were able 
to renew their journey. They searched the islands in all direc- 
tions for their missing friends, and in remembrance of them 
the admiral gave them the name of the Elizabethedes. 

Hoping that Captain Winter had sailed north, the Golden 
Hind's head was turned in that direction, with great hope that 
they might meet her in latitude 30**, which had been before ap- 
pointed as a place of rendezvous should the fleet happen to be 
separated. Touching at many points, they inquired everywhere 
of the natives, but could hear no word of any ship having been 
seen before. At the island of Mocha they had a misadventure. 
The island was thickly inhabited by many Indians, whom the 
cruel conduct of the Spaniards had driven from the mainland. 
With these people the admiral hoped to have traflSc, and the day 
after his landing they brought down fruit and vegetables and 
two fat sheep, receiving in return many little presents. They 
seemed to be well content, and the next morning early, all being 
ready for a general traffic, the admiral repaired to the shore 
again with two-thirds of his men with water-barrels to fill up 
the ship. As they were peaceably engaged in this task the 
natives, to the number of five hundred, suddenly sprang from 
an ambush, and with their arrows shot very grievously at the 
English. The general himself was struck in the face, under 
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indeed, they found all that they desired, and that without pay- 
ment. The Spaniards, having no idea of the English being in 
the vicinity, received them with all honour; but as soon as the 
mistake was discovered they fled, and the town fell into their 
hands. In a ship in the harbour, called the Grand Captain, 
1800 jars of wine and a large quantity of gold were found. 
The churches were plundered of their ornaments and relics, 
and the storehouses of the city laid under contribution of all 
things desired. 

Sailing again on the 19 th of December, they touched to 
the southward of the town of Coquimbo, where fourteen of 
them landed. The Spaniards here, however, appeared to be 
bolder than their comrades in other towns, for a hundred of 
them, all well mounted, with three hundred natives, came up 
against them. This force being descried, the English retreated, 
first from the mainland to a rock within the sea, and thence to 
their boat One man, however, Hichard Minnioy, refused to 
retire before the Spaniards, and remained defying the advan- 
cing body until they arrived. He, of course, fell a victim to his 
obstinacy, and the Spaniards, having beheaded the body, placed 
it against a post, and used it as a target for the Indians. At 
nightfall they left it, and the English returned to shore in their 
boat and buried it. The next day, finding a convenient place, 
they remained for a month refitting the ships and resting the 
crews, obtaining an abimdance of fish and other provisions such 
as they required, fresh water, however, being absent 

Sailing along, they came to Iquique, and landing here they 
lighted upon a Spaniard who lay asleep, and had lying by 
him thirteen bars of silver. Thinking it cruel to awaken him, 
they removed the money and allowed him to take his sleep out 
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in Mvuiii\. rontiimii.^ their search for water, thej laaded 
»^,un, i\\\\\ near llio sIu>ro mot a Spaniard with an Indian boj 
ihiNin;; rij;h! *' IVniviaii shoop/' as the chronicler calls theniv 
thoNo lu'iii:;. lit iiiiu>(\ tho llamas, which were used as beasts of 
l>ui\liU. lliiih >liot*p lH>ro two leathern bags, in each of which 
\\as tift\ poiuhU >\oijjht nf n^fmcd silver. The chronicler sajs, 
** Wo t-ouKI hot ( nihiix^ to soo a gentleman Spaniard turned 
ouirior ho, anti thon»fon\ without entreaty, we offered our ser- 
vicos, aiul luramo ilrivors, only his directions were not so per- 
fect that wo i'oiiKl koop tho way which he intended, for almost 
as soon na ho v. u;) parted fix>m us we, with our new kind of 
carriage*, weri* eomo unto our boats." 

lleyouil this Capo lay certain Indian towns, and with the. 
natives of these, who camo out on frail rafts, they trafficked 
knives, beads, and glasi^es, for dried fish. Here they saw more 
of the llamas, whieh are described at great length by the his- 
torians of tho expedition, who considered, and rightly, that 
they were extraonlinary and most useful animals. If, however, 
this assertion, that u|>on one of their backs "did sit at one time 
three well-grown and tall men and one boy " be true, they must 
have been considerably larger in thoso days than at present. 
It was but a few days later that they arrived at Arica, at which 
place also they gleaneil considerable booty, and thence proceeded 
to Lima, which thoy reached seven days after leaving Arica. 

After their long voyage out to sea they again bore north, 
and reached the land at the Bay of San Francisco. Here they 
complained bitterly of tho cold, which is not a little singular, 
inasmuch as tho time of the year was June, a period at which 
the heat at San Francisco is at present excessive. It must be 
assumed, therefore, that some altogether exceptional season 
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prevailed during this portion of the voyage. Here they were 
well north of the Spanish possessions, and fell among a people 
who knew nothing of the white man. A native in a canoe 
speedily came out to the ship as soon as she cast anchor, and, 
standing at a long distance, made delivery of a very prolix 
oration, with many gestures and signs, moving his hand, turn- 
ing and twisting his head and body, and ending with a great 
show of reveVence and submission. He returned to shore. 
Again, and for a third time, he came out and went through the 
same ceremony; after which he brought a little basket of rushes 
filled with an herb which is called there tambac, which he threw 
into the boat. Then he again returned to shore. The people came 
out, many of them in boats, but would not approach the vessel ; 
and upon the third day the vessel, having received a leak at 
sea, was brought to anchor nearer the shore, and preparations 
were made to land her stores. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 
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JFTER liis experience of the treachery of the natives^ 
the admiral determined to build a fort to protect 
the i)arty on shore. The people, seeing these pre- 
])arationH, appeared in large numbers and approached, but their 
attitude expressed astonishment rather than hostility. They 
then, laying down their arms, gathered round the little partj 
of whit(? men ; but as they brought their women with them, the 
admiral concluded that no hostility was intended, and allowed 
tliem fre<ily to mix with the whites. Their attitude and deport- 
inv.ut showed that they looked upon them as gods, paying wor- 
ship in the most abject manner. In order to show them that 
his men were l>ut human, the admiral ordered them to eat and 
drink, that the people might obser\'e that they were but men 
as they. Even this failed to convince them, and during the 
whole time that they remained there they were treated as being 
creatures of celestial origin. 

Two days later the natives returned in great numbers. 
A leader at their head again delivered a long and tedious 
oration, "to which," according to the chronicler, "these people 
appear to be much addicted." This oration was delivered 
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with strange and violent gestures, the speaker's voice being 
extended to the uttermost strength of nature, and his words 
falling so thick, one in the neck of another, that lie could 
hardly fetch his breath again. When he had concluded the 
people bowed to the earth, giving a long cry of " Oh," which 
appears to have answered to our **Amen." Then the men 
came forward, and the women went through a number of exer- 
cises, which appear to have shocked and appalled our seamen. 
"As if they had been desperate, they used violence against 
themselves, crying and shrieking piteously, tearing their flesh 
with their nails from their cheeks in a monstrous manner, the 
blood streaming down over their bodies. Then, holding their 
hands above their heads so that they might not save their 
bodies from harm, they would with fury cast themselves upon 
the ground, never respecting whether it were clean or soft, but 
dash themselves in this manner on hard stones, knobby hillocks, 
stocks of wood, and prickly bushes, or whatever else were in 
their way, iterating the sanie course again and again some nine 
or ten times each, others holding out for fifteen or sixteen times, 
till their strength failed them." The admiral, horrified by this 
cruel exhibition of reverence, ordered his men to fall to prayers, 
and signified to thena that the God whom we did ser\'e did not 
approve of such measures as they had taken. 

Three days later, the king himself came down, and the 
ceremonies were repeated. The king then offered to the 
admiral the monarchy of that land, and perceiving that this 
would please them, and having in mind the honour and glory 
of her majesty. Captain Francis accepted the crown, and with 
many ceremonies was installed king of that country, taking 
possession of the land in the name of the Queen. It is not a 
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little singular that this, one of the richest and most vahaab!o 
portions of the United States, should thus have become by 
right alike of discovery and of free gift of the people, a posses- 
gion of England. 

For some days the people continued their cruel exercises 
upon themselves, and so fixed were they in their idolatry that, 
even when forcibly prevented acting this way, they would, 
immediately they were released, set to with even redoubled 
fury to cut and injure themselves. After a time their wor- 
ship took a new form. All the people of the country having 
wounds, shrunken limbs, or diseases of any kind were brought 
down to be cured, and the people were much grieved that an 
instantaneous cure could not be effected, but that our men 
proceeded by the application of lotions, plasters, and unguents 
to benefit those who had anticipated immediate remedy. 

Altogether, the account given by the voyagers of the people 
of this part of America is most favourable. They appear to 
have been of a tractable, free, and loving nature, without guilo 
or treachery. They were finely built men, and one of them 
could carry easily uphill and down a weight which two or 
three Englishmen could scarcely lift They were swift at 
ninning, and could catch a fish in the sea if it were in water 
within their depth. When the ship was repaired, the admiral, 
with many of his officers, made a journey into the interior, 
and found that it was a goodly country with a very fruitful 
soil. There were many thousands of large and fair doer 
grazing in herds. This country was christened by the admiral, 
Albion, partly from the colour of its cliffs, partly in remem- 
brance of his country. On the shore a monument was set up, 
and on it a plate of brass was afiSxed engraven with the Queen's 
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name, the date of the arrival of the ship, and of the free giving 
up of the province and kingdom into her majesty's hand, and 
a piece of current English money was fastened beneath a hole 
made in the brass plate, so that it might remain as a proof 
that the English had taken possession of this land to which 
the Spaniards had never approached. 

As the stores were being taken on board again, and the 
natives saw the preparations for embarkation, the joy with 
which the arrival of these white beings had been received was 
changed into sorrow, and all the people went about mourn- 
ing and crying. For many days this continued, and the 
parting when the ship set sail on the 23d of July was a very 
sorrowful one, the people climbing to the top of the hills so as 
to keep the ship in sight as long as they could, and making 
great fires and burning thereon sacrifices to the departing 
gods. 

The admiral had now made up his mind to abandon the 
search for a passage round the north of America. The cold 
had become even greater while they remained in the bay. The 
natives themselves were wrapped in black cloths and huddled 
together for warmth, and those in the ship suffered exceed- 
ingly. Moreover, the shores of the coimtry trended far more 
to the west than had been expected, and the admiral concluded 
that far to the north the shores of America and Asia must 
unite. He thought, too, that in that country must be very 
lofty mountains covered with snow, for so alone could he 
account for the exceeding coldness of the wind. Believing, 
therefore, that no passage could be made in that way, and 
seeing that the ship had already gone through heavy tempests, 
and the men, although still of good heart, yet were longing 
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for a return hoin? after their great labours, he steered to the 
>rest> making the Moluecas his aim. 



Piirini: tho voyaijc from Lima, along the coast of South 
America, tlie boys had mot witli no s|)ecial adventurer. Upon 
the day after they came on board ship Ned and Tom were 
called by the admiral into his cabin, and there recounted to 
him at great lengtli all the adventures that thej had gone 
thrtnii:li. He wonilered greatly at their recital, and com- 
mondinl them exceedingly for the prudence and courage which 
they had shown. The accoimt of the strange places never 
before troildon by the foot of white men which they had seen, 
he onlerod his secretar}' to write down at full length, that it 
might be delivered to her gracious majesty, together with the 
reconl of the voyage of the GMm Hind^ and he predicted that 
the Queen would take great pleasure in this record of the first 
journey across the continents 

** As to you/' he said, turning to Ned, "you seem to be fated 
to get into adventures, and to find your way out of them. I 
have not forgotten the strange passage in the Island of Puerta 
Kico, and I predict that if you go on as you have begun you 
will come to great things." 

Warmly, also, di;l he praise Ned*s companion on the journey; 
but the latter modestly ascribed all the success which had 
attended their journey to the knowledge of native life which 
Ned had gained among the negroes, and to his courage and 
prudence. 

" Nevertheless," said the admiral, " there is praise due also to 
you, for you have known when to subordinate yourself to one 
younger in years, although older in experience. This virtue 
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is rare and very commendable, and I doubt not that had you 
not so freely given up your own wishes and inclinations to those 
of your comrade, you might both have perished miserably." 

Ho further expressed his high opinion of Ned*s bravery and 
discretion by giving him a command in the ship as third 
officer, finding, on inquiry, that he had learned how to take 
the altitude of the sun and to do other things necessary for 
the discovery of the position of the ship. These signs of 
good-will on the part of the admiral caused, as might have been 
expected, some jealousy among a considerable portion of the 
equipage. Many, indeed, were glad at the position which 
Ned had gained by his enterprise and courage. Others, how- 
ever, grumbled, and said that it was hard that those who had 
done their duty on board the ship should be passed over in 
favour of mere youngsters who had been wandering on their 
own account on land. Ned himself felt that there was some 
reason for this jealousy upon the part of those who had borne 
the burden of all the great labours which those on board the 
Golden Hind had undergone, and he spoke to the admiral and 
expressed his willingness, nay more, his desire, to remain as a 
private gentleman and adventurer on board the ship. This, 
however. Captain Francis would not hear of. 

"Merit has to bo rewarded," he said, "wheresoever it is found. 
These men have done their duty. All indeed on board the 
ship have wrought nobly for their own safety and for the 
honour of her majesty the Queen. But you have gone beyond 
this, and have by your journey across the continent brought 
fame and credit to the country. It is right that men who 
discover strange lands into which, some day, the power of 
Christianity and civilization may enter, should receive honour 
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and credit of their countnTnen. Of those who seek to do 
these things many perish, and those who sarrive shoald be 
held in honour." 

^lost of all delighted at the success and honour which had 
befallen Ned, were his three friends. Two of them considered 
that they owed their lives to him. All regarded him as their 
leader as well as their comrade. But Beuben Gale grumbled 
much that he had had no share in the adventures which had 
befallen his three friends. 

** Vou have all three strange histories to tell. You have seen 
wonderful things and have journeyed and fought with wild 
men and Spaniards; while I with equal good-will have never 
had the chance of doing more than join in the taking of Span- 
ish caravels, where the resistance was so poor that children 
might have done the business." 

Ned laughed, and promised him that the next adventure he 
got into he would, if possible, have him as his comrade. 

"Wo have a long voyage yet," he said. "We hare not 
gone much more than a third of the circumference of the 
M'orld, and before we reach England strange things may happen 
yet. Wo left Plymouth with a noble fleet of six ships. Now 
there remains but one, and fifty-eight men. At the same rate 
we shall bo reduced to a cock-boat, and four men, before we 
reach England. So keep up your heart, there is plenty of time 
before us." 

So great was the confidence which they felt in Ned that 
Reuben was cheered with this promise, although he knew, in 
his heart, that these adventures fell upon Ned not from any 
efTort of his o\vn, but by the effect of accident, or, as we may 
say, Providence. 
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The young men liked not their stay in San Francisco Bay. 
Those who were best-looking and youngest were especially 
chosen out by the women as objects of their adoration, and 
the lads were horrified at the way in which these poor creatures 
beat and tore themselves and grovelled upon the ground ; and 
so, being sick at heart at these mummeries, and at receiving a wor- 
ship fit only for the Creator of the world, they remained on board 
ship as much as possible during the time that they tarried there. 

Except for a group of islands which they passed the day after 
sailing west, the Golden Hind saw no more land from the 23d 
of July until September the 30th, sixty-eight days in all, when 
they fell in sight of some islands lying about eight degrees to 
the northward of the line. As soon as the ship was seen a 
great number of canoes came out, having in them some four, 
some six, some fourteen, or even twenty men paddling rapidly 
and bringing cocoas, fish, and fruits. The beauty and work- 
manship of these canoes astonished the voyagers. They were 
made out of one tree of great length, hollowed with fire and 
axe, and being so smooth, both without and within, that they 
shone like polished wood. The bow and stem were alike in 
shape, rising high and falling inwards almost in a semicircle, 
and being covered with white and glistening shells for orna- 
ment These canoes had upon either side outriggerS| — that is, 
pieces of cane extending six or seven feet beyond the side, and 
to which were fixed spars of very light wood, so that the boat 
could in nowise overturn. These people evinced no fear of the 
English, and it was clear that, although they might not them- 
selves have seen a ship before, the presence of the Portuguese 
in these seas was known to the islanders, and the manner of 
their vessels. 
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The nature of these people was very different fFoin that of 
the gentle savages on the western coast of America. Thej did 
not trade honestly as these had done, but obtained as much as 
they could, and then pushed off from the side of the ship with- 
out handing up the goods which they had bargained to give, 
and behaved so rascally that the admiral, seeing that their inten- 
tions were altogether evil, ordered a gun to be fired, not with 
the intent of hurting any, but of frightening them. The roar 
of the cannon was followed by the instant disappearance of 
every native from the fleet of canoes, amid the laughter of those 
on board ship. For a long time none could be seen, each as he 
came above water keeping on the further side of his canoe, and 
then paddling with it astern, so that the ship, as she floated on, 
left them gradually behind. When they thought that thej 
were in safety they again took their places in the canoes, and 
finding that none were hurt, again paddled alongside the ship 
and made pretence to barter. Some of them indeed came on 
board with their wares, but while pretending to be engaged in 
honest trade they stole the daggers and knives from the men's 
girdles, and pillaged whatever they could lay their hands upon. 
The admiral, being wroth at this conduct, had some of these 
men seized and flogged, and then driving the rest into their 
canoes, hoisted sail and went onwards, christening the place the 
"Island of Thieves,'* so as to deter all passengers hereafter 
from ever visiting it. 

Passing through many other islands they made for Tidore, 
the principal place in the Moluccas. But as they passed the 
Island of Motir, which was then called Ternate, a deputy, or 
viceroy, of the king of that island came off to the ship in a 
great canoe, and entreated the admiral to anchor at that island, 
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and not at Tidoro, assuring him in tlie name of the king that 
lie would be wondrous glad to see him, and to do all that the 
admiral could require. He himself promised to return to the 
king at once, who would get all in readiness; whereas if they 
>7ent on to Tidore, where the Portuguese held sway, they would 
find in them deceit and treachery. On these persuasions Captain 
Drake resolved to run into Temate, where next morning he 
came to anchor. 

The admiral then sent a party, consisting of Nod and three 
other adventurers, to the king, bearing the present of a velvet 
cloak, as a testimony of his desire for friendship and good-will, 
with the message that he should require no other thing at his 
hands but that he might be allowed by traffic and exchange 
of merchandise to obtain provisions, of which, after his long 
voyage across the seas, he had now but small store. As the 
boat rowed to shore it was met by a large canoe coming out 
with a message from the king, that he had heard from his vice- 
roy how great was the nobleness of the captain, and of the 
Queen whom ho served, and that he, who was the enemy of 
the Portuguese, whom he had expelled from his dominions, 
would gladly agree to aid him, and to enter into treaties by 
which all ships of his nation might come to Temate, and trade 
for such things as they required, all other white men being 
excluded. On arriving at the shore the deputation were met 
by many personages. They were dressed in white cloths of 
Indian manufacture, and the party marvelled much at the 
difference between their stately manners and ways and those of 
the people whom they had lately left Accompanied by these 
personages, and with great honour, they were conducted to the 
interior of the island, where, in a house surprisingly large for 
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a people so far removed from civilization, and which, indeed, 
they afterwards learned had been built by the Portuguese^ they 
found the king, who received them with much honour. He 
was a tall and stout man, with much dignity in his manner. 
It was clear that his authority among his people was very 
great, for even the nobles and councillors whom he had sent 
to greet them bowed to the dust in his prescnca 

Ned had consulted with his comrades on the way, and had 
agreed that, as the messengers of the admiral, and therefore in 
some way as the representatives of the Queen, it was their duty 
to comport themselves as equal, at least, in dignity to this island 
monarch. Therefore while all the people knelt in the dust in 
humility, they walked straight to his majesty and held out 
their hands in Enghsh fashion. His majesty was in no whit 
offended at this, and indeed by his manner strove to express 
his respect A certain amount of conversation was carried on 
with him, for in the island were an Italian and a Spaniard, who, 
having been made prisoners by the Portuguese, had escaped to 
Temato. These men, acting as interpreters, conveyed to 
the king the messages sent by the admiral, and in return 
informed Ned that the king was in all ways most anxious to 
express his pleasure to the admiral, and that on the morrow he 
would himself visit him on board ship. lie also, as a pledge, 
dehvered his own signet-ring to Ned to carry on board. 

Having returned on board ship with these messages, they 
waited for the morrow, when three large canoes put off from 
the shore. In these were the greatest personages on the island. 
They sat in the canoes in accordance with their rank, the old 
men in the stern. Next to these were divers others, also 
attired in white, but with differences in the way in wliich the 
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clothes were worn. These also had their places under the 
awning of reeda The rest of the men were soldiers, who 
stood ranged on each side. On the outside of these again sat 
the rowers. These canoes must have in some way resembled 
the old Roman triremes, for it is said that " there were three 
galleries on either side of the canoe, one being builded above 
the other, and in each of these galleries were an equal number 
of benches, whereon did sit the rowers, about the number of 
fourscore in each canoe." In the forepart of each canoe sat 
two men, one holding a drum and the other a piece of brass, 
whereon both at once struck, marking the time for each stroke. 
The rowers on their part ended each stroke with a song, giving 
warning to those on the prow to strike again; and so, rowing 
evenly, they came across the sea at great speed. Each of these 
canoes carried a small cannon of about a yard in length. All 
the men, except the rowers, had swords, daggers, and shields, 
lances, bows, and arrows, and some had gxms. These canoes 
came up to the ship and rowed round her in solemn procession, 
to the great admiration of all on board, who had never beheld 
a sight like this. But the admiral said that the vessels reminded 
him of the descriptions which he had read of the great barges 
of Venice. As they rowed they did homage to the admiral, the 
greatest personages beginning, first standing up and bowing their 
bodies to the groimd, the others following in order of rank. 
Then a messenger came on board, signifying that they had 
come before the king, who had sent them to conduct our ship 
into a better anchorage, and desiring that a rope might be 
given them out that they might, as their king commanded, tow 
the ship to the place assigned. 

Very shortly the king himself came out, having with him in 

(1C2) T 
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]iis canoe six grave and ancient fathers, and did himself at once 
make a reverent kind of obeisance. He was received in the best 
manner possible. Thegrcat guns thundered, and asthesehad been 
filled with a largo quantity of small shot, they tore up the water 
in the distance, and made a fine show for these people. The 
trumpets also, and other instruments of music, sounded loudly, 
whereat the king was much delighted, and requested that the 
music might come into a boat. The musicians, at Ci^tain 
Francis' orders, so did, and laying alongside the king's canoe, 
were towed behind the ship by the rowers in the three first 
canoes. 

The king and many others came on board and were bounti- 
fully entertained, many presents being given to them. When 
the anchorage was reached the king asked leave to go on shore, 
promising that next day he would again come on board and 
in the meantime send such victuals as were requested. Accord- 
ingly, at night and the next morning large quantios of hens, 
sugar-canes, rice, figos — which are supposed to have been 
plantains — cocoas, and sago were sent on board. Also some 
cloves for traffic; but of these the admiral did not buy many, 
as he did not wish the ship to be crowded with goods. 

At the time appointed, all things being set in readiness, tho 
admiral looked for the king's return, but he failed to keep his 
promise, to the great discontent and doubt on the part of the 
crew. The king's brother came off to invite Captain Drake to 
land and visit him; but this brother, who seemed to be an 
honest gentleman himself, whispered a few words in confidence 
to the admiral, warning him that it would be better that he 
should not go on shore. With his free consent the admiral 
retained, this nobleman as a pledge, and then although, in con- 
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sequence of the king's bad faith, he resolved not to land himself, 
he sent many of his officers, who were conducted with great 
honour to the large and fair house inhabited by the king, where 
at least a thousand people were gathered. 

The king was seated in a great chair of state, and many com- 
pliments were exchanged between him and the English. The 
king was now attired in his full state, having from the waist to 
the ground a robe of cloth of gold, with many rings of plated 
gold on his head, making a show something like a crown. On 
his neck he had a chain of perfect gold, the links very large. 
On his left hand were a diamond, an emerald, a ruby, and 
a turquoise, and on his right hand many beautiful gems. Thus 
it will be seen that the king of these islands was a potentate of 
no mean grandeur. Most of the furniture and decorations of 
the court were obtained from the Portuguese during the time 
that they inhabited the island. Had they not followed the 
tyrannous ways of their people they might have remained there 
in fair comfort; but, desiring to obtain the entire authority, 
they had killed the late king. This cruelty, however, had 
brought about a different end to that which they had expected, 
for the people, headed by the king s eldest son, had risen 
against them in great force, had killed many, and had driven 
the rest from the island, placing the king's son upon the throne, 
who had become the deadly enemy of the Portuguese, and was 
now preparing an expedition to drive them from Tidore. The 
religion of these people was that of the Mussulmans, and the 
rigour with which they fasted — it being, at the time of the 
English visit, one of their festivals — greatly astonished those 
who saw them, for during the whole time they would eat 
nothing between morning and night; but the appetite with 
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\\\\w\\ thoy ilevoiuovl many meals throughout the night alma 
o«lu;illy astonishevl the British. 

Whilo the C iU'ti Hind lay in the harhour of Temate the 
rwoivoJ a \ isit fivm a Chinese gentlemen of high station, an 
who was ;\ssuroilly the first Chinaman who ever came in contac 
Willi ouo of our race. His reason for being at the Molucca 
wa-i siuicular. He hail l>een a man of great rank in his ow: 
auuitry, hut was aoouseil of a capital crime of which, thougl 
ini\vH*eut, ho was unable to free himself. He then implores 
tlio euiporv^r to allow him to leave the country, placing th 
|»n>of of his innooenoo in the hands of Providence; it being { 
bargain that if ho could bring l>ack to the emperor strange anc 
womlorful tidings of things new to him, such as he had neve: 
hoaiil of, ho sluHiKl W restored to his place and honours, anc 
hold to bo aoiiuittod of that crime. If such news could not be 
gained by him he was to remain in exile and to be accounted 
guilty of that of whioh he was accused. Coming on board, he 
very earnestly ontn»ated the admiral to give him the account 
of his advent uivs iwrnx the time of leaving his country. This 
(.^il>tain l>rako willingly did, and the Chinaman in great delight 
oxolaimed that this was fully sufficient for him to bear back tc 
the emperor. He gave a very wann and pressing mvitation to 
Sir Francis to bring the ship to China, where he assured him oi 
a welcome at the hands of the emperor. Had Captain Drake 
been able to accede to this proposition it is probable that oui 
dealings with the East on a large scale might have begun some 
centuries earlier than they did; but the Golden JJind was mucb 
battered by the voyage she had gone through, being, indeed, 
not a new ship when she started. The crew, too, were all 
longing to get home, and the treasure which had been gathered 
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from the Spaniards was ample for all their desires. The 
admiral, therefore, although truly he longed to see this country, 
and to open relations between it and the Queen, was yet forced 
to decline the invitation, and so to depart on his westward voyage. 

The Golden Hind now made slow progress through the water, 
her bottom being foul with weeds and other things which had 
attached themselves to it during its long voyage. The captain 
therefore determined to enter the first harbour in an uninhabited 
island that he came to, for at none of the places at which he 
had hitherto touched had he ventured to take this step. How- 
ever friendly the inhabitants might have appeared, some causes 
of quarrel might have arisen, and with the ship hauled up and 
bent over it might have fallen into the hands of the natives, 
and so been destroyed, and all return to England cut off from 
him. Five days after leaving Temate he found such a place, 
and fetching up in a small harbour the whole party landed, 
pitched tents, and entrenched themselves. Then they took the 
casks and water-vessels ashore and thoroughly repaired them, 
trimmed the ship, and scraped her bottom, and so put her in 
a state to perform the rest of the voyage. 

Greatly here were the crew astonished by the first sight of 
fire-flies, creatures which were new to them all. This island 
swarmed with crayfish of a size sufficient to satisfy four himgry 
men at dinner. These creatures never went into the sea, but 
kept themselves on land, digging holes in the roots of the trees, 
and there lodging numbers together. Strangely enough, too, 
these crayfish, when they found themselves cut off from their 
natural retreats, climbed up trees, and there concealed them- 
selves in the branches. 

On December the 12th they again set sail, being now among 
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the Ct*l*rV'.''. vL^re iLt-y fouud the "water shoal lod oua rting 
vt*n- dai:«'.-!'.»uf. TL-rr wiui u»o. vae bigb and oaDtraiy, and 
tiicLr 'iiir 'Ul-.i— 'Travir thkn an"\-lLii4: \he\ Lad found. On 
Jsmuiir}- iL^ i^iL iLe hjl-I. Lcivever, caine aft, and they 
aj.»peaie*i to Lave fo'Jij'J a pa.'-<irf out of iLese dangers, sailing 
tLen at fuU Bi^-e'L The.v ireie, at the first watch at nigbt, 
iilled witL constemation &t a trash, followed bv silence, and the 
vi'^^t] Tvaj5 found to Lave run LigL up»on a reef of which the 
f.urfac^f Ijad j^resent^-*! no iu'iication. Not since the GMm Hind 
had I'.ft Knirland Lad Ler strait l>een as sore as this. The foive 
w ith wLi'.h ^^he Lad run ujk.»u the reef seemed to hare canied 
Ler Ijeyond all Loj»e of extrication. All considered that death 
was at Land, for tLey Lardly Lopel tLat the ship couM hold 
loiig to;:etIier. The admiral at once, to still the confusion which 
rei;rned, ordered all to prayers, and the whole, kneeling on the 
<leck, prayed for mercy, j)reparing themselves for imminent 
death. Presently, having finished praying, the admiral ad- 
dresse^l them in a consoL'ng speech, and then, their courage 
being much raise^l, all bestirred themselves to regard the posi- 
tion. The pumps were first trie<l and the ship freed of water, 
and to their great joy they found that the leakage was no greater 
tlian before, and that the rocks had not penetrated through the 
planks. Hi is appeared to all on board to be an absolute 
miracle wrought in their favour, for it seemed impossible to 
them that, running at so high a rate of speed, the vessel could 
have failed to break herself against the rocks. It is probable 
that, in fact, the shif) had struck upon a newly-formed coral 
reef, and that the coral — wliich, when first made, is not very 
hard — hail crashed to pieces under the shock, and so she lay in 
safety ui)on the bed of pounded fragments. 
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SOUTH SEA IDOLS. 




|HEN order and tranquillity were perfectly restored 
the admiral ordered a boat to be lowered and 
soundings to be taken, intending to put out the 
anchors ahead, and to get her ofif by working upon them with 
the windlass. It was found, however, that under the forefoot 
of the vessel the water deepened so rapidly that at a distance 
of a few fathoms no soundings could be obtained. This plan, 
therefore, was abandoned. The prospect seemed dark indeed. 
The ship's boats would, at most, only carry half the men on 
board, and if the ship had to be abandoned the whole of her 
treasures must be lost, as well as many lives. 

" There is an island far away to the south," the admiral said. 
** If the worst come, we must seek refuge on that It will be 
well to send a boat to examine it, and see what capabilities it 
offers for the purpose. Then if the weather holds fair we can 
make several trips, and land our men, and a portion at least of 
our valuables." 

Will you let me go, sir, with my three friends?" Ned asked. 
"The canoe which we took from our last halting-place will 
carry the four of us, and as she paddles swiftly we may be 
back before many hours*" 
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'* The idea is a good one," Captain Drake said. " Make for 
the island. It is, I should say, fifteen miles off. When you 
have reached it see if there be water, fuel, and other neces- 
saries, and whether the landing be good. If you should come 
upon any natives, parley with them. Take a few articles as 
])re8ents, and explain to them, if they will come out here with 
their canoes and aid to bring the things ashore we will give 
them presents which will make them wealthy beyond their 
grandest dreams. Be careful, my boys. I know that you will 
1x3 brave if necessary; but care and caution are the great things, 
and remember that our safety depends upon yours." 

The young men speedily lowered the canoe under the shelter 
of the lee side of the ship, took some beads, calicoes, and other 
articles, and then, seating themselves in the boat, paddled 
rapidly away. At first they felt a little awkward in using the 
paddles, in wliich they had had no practice whatever. But being 
powerful men, and accustomed to the use of oars, they soon fell 
into regular stroke, and the light boat danced rapidly oyer the 
waters. The distance was further than Captain Drake had ima- 
gined, the clearness of the air making the land appear nearer 
than it really was; and it was only after three hours of hard 
work that they neared it It turned out to be an island of 
about a mile in length so far as they could judge. A reef of 
coral ran round it. The centre of the island was somewhat 
elevated, and was covered with cocoa-nut trees; and it was this 
alone which had enabled it to be seen from so great a distance 
from the deck of the Golden Hind, Paddling round the reef, 
they came to an opening, and entering this found themselves 
in perfectly smooth water, and were soon on shore. 

" Our best way to look for water," Ned said, " will be to fol- 
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low the beach all round the island. If there is any stream we 
must then come upon it. We had better take our arms, and 
haul up the canoe." 

Ned, although the youngest of the party, being an officer of 
the ship, was naturally in command. 

» " It will be hard," Reuben said, " if we do not meet with 
some adventure. This is the first time that I have been out 
with you, Ned. The others have had their share, and it will 
be hard upon me if, when I get home, I have not some tale to 
tell my friends." 

" I hope that it will not be so," Ned said, " for more than 
story-telling depends upon our success. I fear the Golden Hind 
is fixed fast, and that all the fruits of our expedition are lost, 
even if our lives be saved. Everything depends upon the report 
we may make when we return, and anything that should occur 
to delay us or to prevent our bearing back tidings of this place 
to the admiral, would be bad fortune indeed." 

" I don't mean," Eeuben said, " anything that would prevent 
our returning. But we might do something, and yet return 
safely." 

A walk round the island showed no signs of water, nor 
although they searched for some hours, walking backwards 
and forwards across it, could they find any sign of a pool. It 
was clear that there were no fresh-water springs on the island, 
and that the vegetation depended entirely upon the rain that 
fell in the regular season. But they discovered from the 
top of the island another and much larger one lying still again 
Eome fifteen miles to the south. After much deliberation 
they determined to make for this, as it was of importance that 
they should have some news of a place to which the goods 
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could be transported^ to carry back to the ship. This island 
was much higher, and there appeared erery probability that 
water and all they re«|uired would be found there. Accordingly, 
taking their place in the canoe, they again paddled out through 
the entrance to the reef, and steered their course for their new 
discover}'. This was a large island, measuring at leasts as they 
judged from the view of the one side, twenty miles round. 
The shores were steep, and they rowed for some time before 
they succeeded in finding a place where a landing could be 
effecteiL Then a deep bay suddenly opened out, and into this 
they rowed. 

Scarcely had they fairly entered it when from some bushes 
near the shore two large war-canoes, crowded with natives, shot 
out and made towards them. The lads at first grasped their 
muskets, but Ned said, "Let the arms be. We are hero to 
make peace with the natives, and must take our chance." 

They stood up in the canoe, holding up their arms in token 
of amity. The canoes came alongside at racing pace, the 
natives uttering yells of joy. The canoe had evidently been 
seen approaching the island, and preparations had been made 
to seize it immediately on its arrival Ned held up in his 
hands the beads and pieces of cloth. But the natives were too 
excited for pause or negotiation. In an instant the boys 
were seized and placed on board the canoes, two in each. 
They were tenderly handled, and were clearly objects of 
veneration rather than of hostility. The moment that they 
were on board the contents of the canoe were transferred to 
the large boat, and it was then cast adrift, and the two war- 
boats at full speed made out through the passage. Ned endea- 
voured in vain to attract the attention of the leaders of the 
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savages to his gestures, and to explain to them that there was 
a vessel from which he had come at a short distance off, and 
that if they would accompany him thither they would obtain 
large quantities of the beads and cloth which he showed them. 
The natives, however, were too much excited to pay any 
attention to his efforts, and with a sigh of despair he sat down 
by the side of Eeaben, who was in the same boat with him, 
as the canoes on emerging fi-om the bay turned their heads to 
the south-west and paddled steadily and rapidly away from 
the island. 

"Whither can they be going to take us?" Reuben said. 

" They must belong to some other island," Ned answered, 
** and be a war party which has come on plundering purposes 
here. What a misfortune! What terribly bad luck I They 
have clearly never seen white men before, and regard us as 
superior beings, and so far as we are concerned it is probable 
that our lives are safe. But what will the admiral think when 
night comes on and we do not return? What will become of 
our comrades?" 

And at the thought of their messmates left without help in 
80 perilous a position Ned fairly broke down and cried. 

For some hours the natives continued their course without 
intermission, and gradually an island, which had at first 
seemed like a low cloud on the horizon, loomed up nearer 
and nearer, and at last, just as night fell, they landed upon 
its shores. Here, in a bay, a village of huts constructed of 
the boughs of trees had been raised, and the arrival of the 
war-canoes was greeted with wild and prolonged cries by the 
women and children. All prostrated themselves in wonder 
and astonishment when the white men in their strange attire 
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were brought on shore, and Ned saw that his suspicioiis wero 
correct, and that they were regarded by their captors as god& 
Further proof was given of this when they were escorted to 
a large shed compose<l of a roof of thatch supported on four 
upright posts which stoo^l in the centre of the village. Under 
this were placed some of the hideous effigies which the South 
»Sea Islanders worship, and which are affixed to the prow of 
their boats, and may be seen in the British Museum, and in 
other places where collections of Indian curiosities are ex- 
hibited. These effigies were caned in the shape of human 
beings, with enormous goggle eyes, splashes of bright paint, 
and strange and immense head-dresses of brilliant colours 
Here the lads were motioned to sit down, and the natives 
brought them offerings of cocoas and other fruits. 

The boys could hardly help laughing at their strange posi- 
tion, surrounded by these hideous idols. 

"You wanted an adventure, Reuben, and you have got 
one indeed," Ned said. " You are translated into a heathen 
god, and, if you ever get home, will have your story to tell, 
which will astonish the quiet firesides in Devonshire." 

"Ought we not to refuse to accept this horrid worship 1" 
Gerald said. 

" I think not," Ned replied. " It can do no harm, and we 
are at least better than these wooden idols. So long at 
least as we are taken for gods our lives are safa But I 
would not say as much if they once became convinced, by our 
actions, that we are men like themselves." 

" But we cannot sit here all our lives among these idols," 
Reuben said. 

"I agree with you there, Reuben; but patience does won- 
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ders, and I am not troubled in tho least about ourselves. 
Sooner or later a way of escape will present itself, and when 
it does, be assured that we will use it Patience is all that 
we require now. It is of our poor shipmates that I am 
thinking." 

As night fell great bonfires were lighted The natives 
indulged in wild dances round them, and feasting and festi- 
vities were kept up all through the night Four watches 
were stationed, one at each post of the temple, and the boys 
saw that for tho present, at least, all thought of escape was 
out of the question. And therefore, stretching themselves at 
full length on the sand they were speedily asleep. 

For some days the position remained unchanged. The boys 
were well fed and cared for. Offerings of fruit, fish, and 
other eatables were duly presented. A perfumed wood which, 
according to the native ideas, personified incense, was burned 
in large quantities round the temple, and nearly choked the 
boys with its smoke. 

Upon the fifth day it was clear that some expedition was 
being prepared. Four large war-canoes were dragged down 
and placed in the water, and the great idols which stood in 
the bow of each were removed and carried up to the temple, 
and placed there in position. Then tho boys were motioned 
to come down to the beacL 

" I do believe," said Tom, bursting into a shout of laughter, 
" that they are going to put us in the bows of their canoes in 
l>lace of their old gods." 

The others joined in the laughter, for to act as the figure- 
licad of a canoe was indeed a comical, if an unpleasant situa- 
tion. Wlien they reached the boats tho boys saw that their 
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suspicions were correct, and that the natives were preparing to 
lash them to the lofty prows which rose some twelve feet above 
the water, in a sweep inwards. 

"This will never do," Tom said, "if we are fastened like 
that our weight will cut us horribly. Let us show them how 
to do it." 

Whereupon, with great gravity he took a large piece of 
flat wood, and motioned to the savages to lash this in front of 
the bow of one of the boats at a height of three feet above the 
water, so as to afford a little platform upon which he could 
stand The natives at once perceived the drift of what he 
was doing, and were delighted that their new deities should 
evince such readiness to fall in with their i>lans. The addi- 
tions were made at once to the four canoes; but while this 
was being done, some of the leading chiefs, with every mark 
of deference, approached the boys with coloured paints, and 
motioned to them that they would permit them to deck them 
in this way. Again the boys indulged in a hearty laugh, and 
stripping off their upper garments, to the immense admiration 
of the natives, they themselves applied paint in rings, zigzags, 
and other forms to their white shirts, painted a large saucer-like 
circle round the eyes with vermilion, so as to give themselves 
something the appearance of the great idols, and having thus 
transmogrified themselves, each gravely took his place upon 
his perch, where, leaning back against the prow behind them, 
they were by no means uncomfortable. 

" If these fellows are going, as I expect, upon a war expedi- 
tion," Ned shouted to his friends, as the boats, keeping regu- 
larly abreast, rowed off from the island amidst a perfect chaos 
of sounds, of yells, beatings of rough drums made of skins 
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stretched across hollow trunks of trees, and of the blowing 
of conch shells, "our position will be an unpleasant one. 
But we must trust to circumstances to do the best At any 
rate we must wish that our friends conquer, for the next 
party, if we fall into their hands, might take it into their heads 
that we are devils instead of gods, and it might fare worse 
with us." 

It was manifest, as soon as they started, that the object of 
the expedition was not the island upon which they had been 
captured, but one lying away to the south. It was a row of 
several hours before they approached it. As they did so they 
saw columns of smoke rise from several points of the shore, 
and knew that their coming there was observed by the 
islanders. Presently six canoes, equally large with their own 
and crowded with men, were observed pulling out, and yells 
of defiance came across the water. 

" It is clear," Tom said, " that this island is stronger than 
our own, and that it is only on the strength of our miraculous 
presence that the islanders expect to conquer their foes, for 
they would never, with four canoes, venture to attack a 
place of superior force, unless they deemed that their victory 
was certain." 

With wild yells, which were answered boldly from their 
own canoes, the enemy approached, and the combat began 
with a general discharge of arrows. Then the canoes rowed 
into each other, and a general and desperate hand-to-hand 
combat commenced. The enthusiasm with which the inmates 
of the boys' canoes were animated at first gave them the 
superionty, and they not only beat back the attacks of their 
foes, but leaping into their enemy's boats succeeded in clear- 
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ing two of them of their occupants. Numbers, however, told, 
and tlie enemy were, with very heavy clubs and spears, 
pointed with sharp shells, gradually forcing the adventureis 
back, when Ned saw that a little supernatural interference 
was desirable to bring matters straight again. Giving the 
word to his friends, he stood up on his perch, and swinging 
himself round, alighted in the boat^ gi'^'ing &8 he did so a 
loud British cheer, which was answered by that of his com- 
rades. Tlien with his arms erect he began to move alonsr 
the benches of the canoe towards the conflict which was 
raging on either side. The sudden interference of the four 
deities at the head of the boat was received with a yell of 
terror by the natives who were attacking them, which was 
increased when the boys, each seizing a club from the hands 
of a native, jumped into the enemy's canoes and began to 
lay about tlicm with all their strength. This was, however, 
required but for a moment The sight of so terrible and 
unexampled an apparition appalled the islanders, who, spring- 
ing overboard with yells of despair, swam rapidly towards 
land, leaving their boats in the hands of the ^actors. These 
indulged in wild yells of triumph, knelt before their good 
geniuses, and then, taking their places, paddled towards tho 
shore. Before they had reached it, however, tho defeated 
savages had landed, and running up to their village had borne 
the news of the terrible apparitions which had taken part 
against them. The conquerors on reaching the village found 
it deserted; plundered it of a few valuables; carried down all 
their enemy's gods in triumph into the canoes; and then, 
having fired tho huts, started again with the ten canoes 
towards their own island. 
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Their triumphaut arrival at the village was received with 
frantic excitement and enthusiasm. The sight of six canoes 
towed in by the four belonging to the place was greeted 
with something of the same feeling which in Nelson's time 
Portsmouth more than once exi)erienced upon an English 
vessel arriving with two captured French frigates of size 
superior to herself. And when the warriors informed their 
relatives of the interposition of the white gods in their favour 
the latter rose to an even higher estimation in public opinion 
than before. They were escorted to their shrine with wild 
dancing and gesticulation, and great heaps of fruity fish, and 
other luxuries were offered to them, in token of the gratitude 
of the people. But this was not all. A few hours later a 
solemn council was held on the sea-shore, and after a time a 
great hurrying to and fro was visible in the village. Then, to 
the sound of their wild music, with dancing, brandishing of 
spears, and the emission of many wild yells, the whole popula- 
tion moved up towards the shrine. 

"What can they be going to do nowl" Tom said. "Some 
fresh piece of homage, I should guess. I do wish they would 
leave us alone. It is annoying enough to be treated as a god, 
without being disturbed by these constant worshippings." 

When the crowd arrived before the shed they separated, 
and in the midst were discovered four girls. On their heads 
were wreaths of flowers, and their necks and arms were loaded 
with necklaces and shells and other ornaments. 

** Don't laugh, you fellows," said Ned. " I do believe that 
they have brought us four wives in token of their grati- 
tude." 

The lads had the greatest difficulty in restraining themselves 
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from marring the efifect of the solemnity by ill-timed laughter. 
But they put a great restraint upon themselves, and listened 
gravely while the chief made them a long harangue, and pointed 
vO the four damsels, who, elated at the honour of being selected, 
but somewhat shy at being the centre of the public gaze, evi- 
dently understood that the village had chosen them to be the 
wives of the gods. Although the boys could not understand 
the words of the speaker, there was no question as to his 
meaning, and they consulted togetlier as to the best steps to 
be taken under the circumstances. 

" We must temporize," said Tohl " It would never do for 
them to consider themselves slighted." 

After a short consultation they again took their places in a 
solemn row in front of the shed. Reuben, who was the tallest 
and most imposing of the set, and who was evidently con- 
sidered by the villagers to be the leading deity, then addressed 
a long harangue to the chief and villagers. Ho beckoned to 
the four girls, who timidly advanced, and one knelt at the feet 
of each of the whites. Then Reuben motioned that a hut 
must bo built close to the shrine, and pointing to the sun, he 
traced its way across the sky, and made a mark upon the 
ground. This ho repeated fourteen times, signifying that the 
girls must be shut up in the hut and guarded safely for that 
time, after which the nuptials would take place. 

"You are quite sure, Ned," he said, pausing and turning 
round to his friend, "that wo shall be able to make our 
attempt to escape before the end of the fourteen days, because 
it would be fearful indeed if we were to fail, and to find our- 
selves compelled to marry these four heathen women." 

"We will certainly try before the fourteen days are up, 
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Eeuben; but with what success, of course we cannot say. But 
if we lay our plans well we ought to manage to get off." 

The villagers readily understood the harangue of Reuben, 
and without delay the whole scattered into the wood, and re- 
turning with bundles of palm leaves and some strong posts, at 
once began to erect the hut Fires were lighted as the even- 
ing came on, and before they ceased their labour the hut was 
finished. During this time the girls had remained sitting 
patiently in front of the shrine. The lads now offered them 
their hand and escorted them with grave ceremony to the hut. 
The palm leaves which did service as a door were placed before 
it, and the boys proceeded to dance one after the other in 
solemn order fourteen times round the hut. They then signi- 
fied to the natives that provisions, fruit, and water must be 
daily brought for the use of their future wives; and having 
made another harangue, thanking the natives for their exer- 
tions and signifying future protection and benefits, they retired 
under the shelter of the shed, and the village subsided to its 
ordinary state of tranquillity. 

"Tliere are two difficulties in the way of making our escape," 
Ned said. '* In the first place it is useless to think of leaving 
this island until wo have a sufficient stock of provisions and 
water to put in a canoe to last us until we can get back to 
Temate. Did we put into any island on the way our position 
might be ten times as bad as it now is. Here at least we are 
well treated and honoured, and, did we choose, could no doubt 
live here in a sort of heathen comfort for the rest of our lives, 
just as many white sailors on the western isles have turned na- 
tives, and given up all thought of ever returning to their own 
country. The Golden Hind was four days on her journey from 
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Tcrnate to the place where she refitted; another two to the 
s^Kit where she went on the reef. The wind was very light, 
and her si>eed was not above five knots an hour. We should 
be able to ] saddle back in the course of ten davs, and must 
take provisions sufficient for that time. The first point, of 
course, will be to find whether the old ship is still on the reel 
If she is not there she may have succeeded in getting off, or 
she may have gone to pieces. I trust, however, that the ad- 
miral, who is full of resource, has managed to get her off in 
safety. He will no doubt have spent a day or two in looking 
for us; but finding no signs of us in the island to which we 
were sent, or in the other lying in sight to the southward, he 
will have shaped his way for the Cape. The first diflSfcultj 
then is to procure sufficient provisions; the next is to make 
our cscaiK) unseen. The four natives who night and day watch 
at the comers of this shed mean it as a great honour no doubt; 
but, like many other honours, it is an impleasant one. Our 
only plan will be to seize and gag them suddenly, each pounc- 
ing upon one. Then there is the fear that the natives, who 
are, I must say, the most restless sleepers I ever saw, may in 
their wanderings up to look at us find that we have gone 
before we arc fairly beyond reach of pursuit, for one of their 
great canoes will travel at least two feet to our one. Hitherto 
wo have only taken such provisions from the piles they have 
offered us as were sufficient for our day's wants, and left the 
rest for them to take away again next morning. In future we 
had best each day abstract a considerable quantity, and place 
it conspicuously in the centre of this shed, Tlie people will 
perhaps wonder, but will probably conclude that we are laying 
it by to make a great feast upon our wedding day. As to 
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water, we must do wit!i the calabashes which they bring the 
day before, and with the milk which the cocoas contain, and 
which is to the full as quenching as water. With a good num- 
ber of cocoas we ought to be able to shift for some days with- 
out other food, and there is indeed an abundance of juice in 
many of the other fruits which they offer us." 

This programme was carried out Every morning the lads 
danced in solemn procession round the hut, lessening their 
rounds by one each day. Daily the heap of fruit, dried fish, 
and vegetables imder the shed increased, and the natives, who 
believed that their new deities were intent upon the thoughts 
of marriage, had no suspicion whatever of any desire on their 
part to escape. 

Having settled how to prevent their escape being detected 
before morning, they accustomed themselves to go to sleep 
with the cloths, woven of the fibre of the palm with which the 
natives had supplied them, pulled over their heads. 

Seven days after the fight with the other islanders the lads 
judged that the pile of provisions was sufficiently large for 
their purpose, and determined upon making the attempt that 
night A canoe of about the size that they desired, which had 
been used during the day for fishing, lay on the shore close to 
the water's edge. They waited until the village was fairly 
hushed in sleep. An hour later they believed that the four 
guards or worshippers, for it struck them that their attendants 
partook partly of both characters, were beginning to feel 
drowsy, and each of the boys having furnished himself with a 
rope of twisted cocoa-nut fibre, stole quietly up to one of these 
mea To place their hands over their mouths, to seize and 
throw them upon their faces, was but the work of a moment. 
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:i*.«l wx-s ac^^iniplisLoi without the least nmie, the natives 
being pamlvfred Ia* the saddro sltA unexpected assaolt. A 
piece of v.-*->l wa- ^Lo\^:<l into the moath of each as a gag, and 
recured }>y a striiii: pa5*in^ rouini the back of the head and 
holding it in it- place. Tlieir anus an«l legs were tied, and 
they were set cp against the posts in the same position they 
liad licfore occaj»ied. Four of the great effigies were then 
taken from their places and laid down upon the ground and 
covered over with the mats, so that to any casual observer 
they presented exactly the same appearance as the boys Flopp- 
ing there. Then, loading themselves with provisions, the boys 
Htolc backwards and forwards quietly to the boat. Once they 
had to pAU.'iC, as a sleepless native came out from his hut^ 
walked up to the shrine, and bowed himself repeatedly before 
the fiupposcd deities. Fortunately he perceived nothing sus- 
picious, and (lid not notice the constrained attitude of the four 
guard ianfl. AVhen he retired the boys continued their work, 
and 8oon had the whole of the store of cocoas and other pro- 
visions in the canoo, together with some calabashes of water. 
Then with some difficulty they launched the boat^ and taking 
their places, pa<ldled (iuietly away from the island. 

Once fairly beyond the bay they laid themselves to their 
work, and the light boat sped rapidly across the waters. In 
order that they might be sure of striking the point where they 
had left the ship they made first for the island where they had 
been captured, and when day broke were close beside it They 
then shaped their course northwards, and after two hours' pad- 
dling were in sight of the low island which they had first 
visited. By noon they reached the spot where, as they judged, 
the OMen Hind had gone on the reef; but no sign whatever of 
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her was to be discovered. By the position in which the island 
they had left lay, they were sure that, although they might be 
two or three miles out in their direction, they must be within 
sight of the vessel were she still remaining as they had left 
her. There had been no great storm since she had grounded, 
and it was unlikely, therefore, that she could have gone en- 
tirely to pieces. This afforded them great ground for hope 
that she had beaten off the reef and proceeded on her voyage. 
Hitherto they had been buoyed up with the expectation of 
again meeting their friends, but they now felt a truly unselfish 
pleasure at the thought that their comrades and admiral had 
escaped the peril which threatened the downfall of their hopes, 
and the termination of an enterprise fairly and successfully 
carried out so far. 

There was nothing now for them but to make for Temate. 
They found no difficulty whatever in doing without water, 
their thirst being amply quenched by the milk of the cocoas 
and the juice of the guavas and other fruits. They paddled for 
two days longer, working steadily all day and far into the 
night, and passed one or two islands. In the course of the 
next day's passage they went within a short distance of 
another, and were horrified at seeing from the narrow bay a 
large war-canoe put out and make rapidly towards them. 

They had already talked over what would be their best 
course in such a contingency, and proceeded at once to put 
their plans into execution. They had, at starting, taken with 
them a supply of the paints used in their decoration, and with 
these they proceeded to touch up the colouring on their faces 
and white shirts, and on the strange ornaments which had been 
affixed to their heads. Two of them now took their place, one 
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at the stern and the other at the 1»C'W of the canoe. The other 
two Etoo'i np and jjaddlt^ rerr quiftlj and slowlj alon^ and 
as the canoe approached rai'idly the fi'ur broke into a song — 
one of the old Devonshire catches whi..h ther had often 8iui«: 
together on Ixiard ship. Tlie war-canoe as it approached 
gradually ceased jiaddling. The aspect of this small hoat pad- 
dling quietly along and taking no heed of their presence filled ita 
occujtants with surj'ri.se. But when the way on their canoe drifted 
them close to it, and they were enabled to see the strange cha- 
racter of the freight, a ])anic of astonishment and alarm seized 
them. Tliat a lx)at, navigated by four gods, should be seen 
Iirocec<ling calmly along the ocean alone was a sight for which 
Indian legend gave them no precedent whatever, and after 
gazing for a while in sufierstitioiis dread at the strange spectacle 
they turned their boats' head and paddled rapidly back to 
ahorc. 

For an hour or two the boys continued their course in the 
same leisurely manner; but when once convinced that they 
were out of sight of their late visitors they again sat down, and 
the four stretched themselves to their work. On the evening 
of that day there was a heavy mist upon the water. The stars 
were with difficulty seen through it, and the lads were all con- 
vinced that a change of weather was at hand. Before nightfall 
had set in, an island had been seen at a short distance to tho 
north, and they decided at once to make for this, as if caught 
in mid-ocean by a storm they had little hope of weathering it in 
a craft like that in which they were placed, although tho natives, 
habituated to them, wore able to keep tho sea in very rough 
weather in these little craft, which, to an English eye, appeared 
no safer than cockle-shells. Tlio boys rowed with all thoir 
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strength in the direction in which the island lay, bat before 
they reached it sharp puffs of wind struck the water and the 
steerage of the canoe became extremely difficult Presently, 
however, they heard the sound of a dull roar, and knew that 
this was caused by the slow heaving swell, of which they were 
already sensible, breaking upon a beacL Ten minutes later 
they were close to the shore. Had it been daylight they would 
have coasted round the island to search for a convenient spot 
for landing, but the wind was already rising so fast that they 
deemed it better to risk breaking up their canoe than to run 
the hazard of being longer upon the «ea. Waiting, therefore, 
for a wave, they sped forward with all their strength. There 
was a crash, and then they all leaped out together, and seizing 
the canoe, ran her up on the beach before the next wave 
arrived. 

"I fear she has knocked a great hole in her bottom," Eeuben 
said. 

" Never mind," Ned replied. " We shall be able to make a 
shift to mend it. The great point now is to drag it up so high 
among the bushes that it will not be noticed in the morning by 
any natives who may happen to be about Until this storm is 
over, at anyrate, we have got to shelter here." 

The canoe, laden as she still was with provisions, was too 
heavy to drag up; but the boys, emptying her out, lifted her on 
their shoulders and carried her inland, until at a distance of some 
sixty or seventy yards they entered a grove of cocoa-nut trees. 
Here they laid her down, and made two journeys back to the 
beach to fetch up their provisions, and then took refuge in the 
grove, thankful that they had escaped on shore in time, for 
scarcely had they landed when the hurricane which had been 
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brewing burst with terrific force. Seas of immense height 
came rolling in upon the shore. The trees of the grove waved 
to and fro before it, and shook the heavy nuts down with such 
force that the boys were glad to leave it and to lie down on the 
open beach, rather than to run the risk of having their skulls 
fractured by these missiles from above. The sound of the wind 
deadened their voices, and even by shouting they could not 
make themselves heard. Now and then, above the din of the 
storm, was heard the crash of some falling tree, and even as 
they lay they were sometimes almost lifted from the ground by 
the force of the wind. 

For twenty-four hours the hurricane continued, and then 
cleared as suddenly as it had commenced. The lads crept back 
to the grove, refreshed themselves with the contents of two or 
three cocoas apiece, and then, lying down under the canoe, 
which they had taken the precaution of turning bottom upwards, 
enjoyed a peaceful sleep till morning. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



A PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENT. 




I HE day broke bright and sunny. The first care of 
the boys was to examine their canoe, and they 
found, as they had feared, that a huge hole had 
been made in her bottom by the crash against the rocks on 
landing. They looked for some time with rueful countenances 
at it, and then, as usual, turned to Ned to ask him what he 
thought had best be done. 

" There can be no doubt," he said, " that the natives make a 
sort of glue out of some trees or shrubs growing in these islands, 
and we shall have to endeavour to discover the tree from which 
they obtain it. We can, of course, easily pull off the bark from 
some tree which will do to cover the hole. The great point is 
to find some substance which will make it water-tight." 

The grove was a very large one, and appeared to extend along 
the whole coast Seaward, it was formed entirely of cocoa 
trees, but inland a large number of other trees were mingled 
with the palms. All day the boys attempted to find some 
semblance of gum oozing from these trees. With sharp pieces 
of shell they made incisiond in the bark of each variety that 
they met with to see if any fluid exuded which might be useful 
for this purpose, but in vain. 
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** If we can kill some animal or other," Ned said, " we might 
boil down its sinews and skin and make glue, as Tom and my- 
self did, to mend our bows with, among the Indians on the 
pampas. But even then I question whether the glue would 
stand the action of the water." 

As to their subsistence they had no uneasiness. Besides the 
cocoas, fruit of all sorts abounded In the woods parrots and 
other birds flew screaming among the branches at their 
approach, and although at present they had no means of shoot- 
ing or snaring these creatures, they agreed that it would bo 
easy to construct bows and arrows should their stay be pro- 
longed. This, however, they shrank from doing as long as any 
possible method of escape presented itself. Were it absolutely 
necessary, they agreed that they could burn down a tree and 
construct a fresh canoe; but they were by no means sanguine as 
to their boat-building capabilities, and were reluctant to give 
up the idea of continuing their voyage in their present craft as 
long as a possibility of so doing remained. So they passed four 
days; but succeeded in finding no gum or other substance which 
appeared likely to suit their purpose. 

"I should think," Reuben said one day, "that it would be 
possible to make the canoe so buoyant that she would not sink, 
even if filled with water." 

"How would you do thati" Tom asked. "There are many 
light woods, no doubt, among the trees that we see, but they 
would have to remain a long time to dry to be light enough to 
Im <rf any use." 

^I was thinking," Beuben said, "that we might use cocoa- 
There are immense quantities upon the trees, and the 
£ZOCUid is covered with them from the elTccts of the late gale. 
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If we strip ofif the whole of the outside husk and then make 
holes in the little eyes at the top and let out the milk, using 
young ones in which the flesh has not yet formed, and cutting 
sticks to fit tightly into the holes, they would support a con- 
siderable weight in the water. I should think that if we treated 
several hundred nuts in this way, put them in the bottom of the 
canoe, and keep them in their places by a sort of net which we 
might easily make from the fibres of the cocoas, the boat would 
be buoyant enough to carry us." 

The idea struck all as being feasible, and Reuben was much 
congratulated upon his inventive powers. Without delay they 
set to work to carry out the plan. A piece of thin bark was 
first taken, and by means of a long thorn used as a needle, was 
sewn over the hole in the canoe with the fibres of the cocoa. 
Then a large pile of nuts was collected, and the boys set to work 
at the task of emptying them of their contents. It took them 
some hours' work to make and fit the pegs. Another two days 
were spent in manufacturing a net to stretch across the boat 
above them. The nuts were then placed in the boat, the net 
put into shape, and choosing a calm night for their trial— for 
they feared during the daytime to show themselves beyond the 
margin of the forest — they placed it in the water, and paddled a 
short distance out 

They found that their anticipations were justified, and that 
the flotation of the cocoas was amply sufficient to keep the 
boat afloat She was, of course, far lower in the water than 
she had before been, and her pace was greatly deteriorated. 
This, however, they had expectctl, and returning to shore they 
watched for the next night Then, taking in a load of provi- 
sions, they started at once upon their way. It was weary work 
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ZiW. f-.-r :Le wmz^st^:'^;^*^ CMSKint viu a tot dlfiercnt boat to the 
lark vlS^ L^i Tiejd<»i io easiT to tbdr strokes. For- 
«lj. bov^-.tr. ;L.-T z^: viiL x» misKiT«sxtcTCL Tbe wem- 
xLer oxitii^Tiri cilzi. TLct were x:L.s«ca. or mi least not fol- 
kfT«d, froc: iz^j of tLe ulizids iLa: iLej passed oo thvir way. 
Bat h vu LHi dAT§ after tLeir £nal Aart before a large Ldand, 
vLkL iLey ^ recogzkixed a* Temate, vai aeen risiDg above tbe 
waUrr. 

^ElisT all,' Net] ^aid. ^We maj be thankful indeed that 
we have arriTed Eafelj in sight of the idand But cow that we 
are close, and there is no fear of tempests, had we not better 
talk orer whether, after all, we shaD land at Teniate I" 

^Xot land at TemateP the others exclaimed in consterna- 
tion, tor, indeed, the work during the last few days had been 
Tery heavy, and they were rejoicing at the thought of an end 
to their labours. ^' Why, we thought it was arranged all along 
we should stop at Temate.'' 

** Yes, but we arranged that because at Temate alone there 
seemed a certainty of a welcome. But, as you know, Tidore 
only lies twelve miles away from Temate, and from the i>osition 
we arc now in it will not be more than five or six miles farther. 
You sec when we were there the king was preparing for a war 
with the Portuguese in Tidore, and he would certiinly expect 
us to assist him, and probably to lead his fighting men." 

** But we should have no objection to that," Reuben said. 

**Not in the least," Ned replied. "But you see if we aro 
over to get back to England it must be through the Portuguese. 
Their ships alone are to be found in these seas, and were we 
to join the King of Temate in an attack upon them, whether 
gQCoessful or not, we could never hoiKj to be received in Por- 
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tuguese ships, and should probably, indeed, be taken to GU>a, 
and perhaps burned there as heretics, if we were to seek an 
asylum on board. What do you think 1" 

Viewed in this light it certainly appeared more prudent to 
go to Tidore, and after some little discussion the boat's head 
was turned more to the west, and the lads continued their 
weary work in paddling the water-logged canoe. So slowly 
did she move that it was late at night before they approached 
the island. They determined not to land till morning, as they 
might be mistaken for natives and attacked. They, therefore, 
lay down in the canoe and went to sleep, when within about a 
mile of the island; and the next morning paddled along its shore 
until they saw some canoes hauled up together with an English 
boat, and supposed that they were at the principal landing- 
place of the island 

On either side of the landing-place the cliffs rose steeply up 
at a short distance from the beach. But at this point a sort 
of natural gap existed, up which the road ascended into the 
interior of the island. There were several natives moving 
about on the beach as the boys approached, and one of these 
was seen at once to start at a run up the road. The lads had 
carefully removed all vestige of the paint from their faces and 
hands, and having put on their doublets, concealed the strange 
appearance presented before by their white shirts. No resist- 
ance was opposed to their landing; but the natives motioned 
to them that they must not advance inland until a messenger 
returned from the governor. The boys were only too glad to 
throw themselves down full length on the soft sand of the 
beach, and to dry their clothes in the sun, as for ten days they 
had been constantly wet, and were stiff and tired. 
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"^ Won are joal " Ki» as^kai ia P«ta;^iKse as he reached them, 

•* W.» ir»* Ecidwhnuau'' Xeil aid in Scankh. " We belan^ 
to dii* mfp oc C^taoL Drvkp, which passed br here in its 
TOTa;r? of cfrcirm n a vT!yaap>Q. Bt an accident we in the canoe 
were se^anti^i from thi ship an^i left behind. We have come 
to seek jocr b/t^pcLilitj aal protectioa.'^ 

" Wc he-jjil of aa Ecdash reasel at Temate,'* the gOTcmor 
said sternlr, ^ iome weeks since, and heard also that its cap- 
txJTX was making an aHiaziee with the king there against us." 

^It was not so,*^ Ned said. ^The admiral stopped there 
for a few dars to obtain supplies such as he needed; bat we 
are not here either to make alliances or to trade. Captain 
Drake on starting intended to voyage roond the coast of 
America, and to return, if possible, bj the north. After 
coasting np the western shores of that continent he found 
that it would be impossible to pass round the north, as the 
coast extended so rapidly toward the north of Asia. He, 
therefore, started to return hy the Cape, and on his way 
passed through these islands. Had it been part of his plan to 
make alliances with the King of Temate or any other x>oten- 
late he would have stopped and done so, and would have 
ghren his armed assistance to the king. But his object was 
•imply to return as quickly as possible. Had there been any 
alliance made, we should naturally have made for Temato 
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instead of this island. But as we have no relations with the 
king, and seek only means of returning to Europe, we preferred, 
of course, to come here, where we knew that we should find 
Christians, and, wo hoped, friends." 

There was palpable truth in what Ned said, and the gover- 
nor, unbending, expressed his readiness to receive and help 
them. He then asked a few more questions about the manner 
in which they had become separated from their friends, and 
seeing no advantage in concealing the truth, and thinking per- 
haps that it would be well, if an opportunity should offer, that 
the governor should send a vessel to search among the islands 
near where the wreck took place, and see if any of the crew 
had sought refuge there, they told him frankly the circum- 
stances under which they had left the Golden Hind, 

" It would be sad indeed," f aid the Portuguese, " if so grand 
an expedition under so noble a commander should have been 
wrecked after accomplishing such a work. We in these parts 
are not friendly to any European meddling. His Holiness 
the pope granted us all discoveries on this side of the Cape, 
and we would fain trade in peace and quiet without interfer- 
ence. But we can admire the great deeds and enterprise of 
your countrymen, and indeed," he said smiling — for the Portu- 
guese are as a rule a very small race — and looking at the bulk 
of the four young men, which was, indeed, almost gigantic by 
the side of liimself and his soldiers, " I am scarcely surprised, 
now I see you, at the almost legendary deeds which I hear that 
your countrymen have performed on the Spanish main. But 
now, follow me to my castle, and I will there provide you with 
proper appliances. What position did you hold in the shipl" 

" We are gentlemen of Devonshire," Ned said, " and bore a 
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ihare in the enterprise, sailing as gentlemen adventorers under 
Captain Drake. I mvself held the rank of third officer in the 
ship." 

*^ Then, senor?," the Portaguese said hewing, " I am happy 
to plaee mvaelf and my house at yonr disposal. It may be 
that yon will be able to render me services which will far 
more than repay any slight inconvenience or trooble to which 
I may be pat, for we hear that the King of Temate is prepar* 
ing a formidable expedition against us, and as my garrison is 
a Ter}' small one and the natives are not to be relied upon to 
fight against those of the other island, the addition of four such 
experienced soldiers as yourself will, in no slight degree, 
strengthen us." 

The boys replied that their swords were at the service of 
their host ; and, well content with the turn things had taken, 
they proceeled with him up the road into the interior of tho 
island. U]>on gaining the higher land they were surprised at 
the aspect of the island. In place of the almost unbroken 
forest which they had beheld in other spots at which they had 
landed, here was fair cultivated land. Large groves of spice 
trees grew here and there, and the natives were working in 
the fields with the regularity of Europeans. The Portuguese 
method of cultivating the islands which they took differed 
widely from that of the English. Their first step was to com- 
pel the natives to embrace Christianity; their second to make 
of them docile and obedient labourers, raising spice and other 
products for which they received in payment calico, beads, and 
European goods. 

The castle, which stood in the centre of a small plain, was 
built of stone roughly hewn and w^ of no strength which 
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would have resisted any European attack, but was well calcu- 
lated for the purpose for which it was designed. It consisted 
of a pleasant house standing in an inclosure, round which was 
a wall some fifteen feet in height, with a platform running 
behind it to enable its garrison to shoot over the top. A ditch 
of some ten feet in depth and fifteen feet wide surrounded it, 
so that without scaling-ladders to ascend the walls or cannon 
to batter holes in them, the place could be well held against 
any attack that the natives might make upon it The garrison 
was not a formidable one, consisting only of some thirty Por- 
tuguese soldiers, whose appearance did not speak much for the 
discipline maintained. Their uniforms were worn and rusty 
in the extreme. They were slovenly in appearance, and wore 
a look of discontent and hopelessness. A large portion of 
them, indeed, had been criminals, and had been offered the 
choice of death or of serving for ten years, which generally 
meant for life, in the eastern seas. Ned judged that no great 
reliance could be placed upon this army of scarecrows in the 
event of an attack of a serious character. 

" My men would scarcely show to advantage at home," the 
governor said, noting the glance of surprise with which the 
boys had viewed them. " But in a country like this, with such 
great heat and no real occasion for more than appearances, it 
is hopeless to expect them to keep up the smartness which 
would at home be necessary. The natives are very docile and 
quiet and give us no trouble whatever, and were it not for 
interference from Temate, where the people are of a much more 
warlike nature, the guard which I have would be ample for any 
purposes. I am expecting a vessel which calls here about once 
in six months, very shortly, and anticipate that she will bring 
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Ea* sf^me tirmtr more soldien for wbom I wrote to the Wccroy 

ai Goi when sbe Imst csdlfd bercL" 

*" Wtit is TOUT Utest newB from Tematef Xed asked. 

**I LiTe no direct news," he said. "What we know we 
catiMT from the natiTes, who, hy means of canoes and fishing- 
Ickix^N. are <^en in cc«nmmiication with those of the opposite 
i«Ijji-i Ther tell me that great preparations are being made, 
tha: several of the largest sixed canoes hare been built, and 
that thej beliere when it is fall moon, which is generally the 
en at which ther commence their adventares, there will be a 
de^-ent upon this island." 

" Then you have seven days in which to prepare," Ned said. 
^ Have you been doing anything to enable you to receive them 
hothr 

" I have not," the governor said. " But now that you gen- 
tlemen have come I doubt not that your experience in warfare 
will enable you to advise me as to what steps I had better 
take. I stand at present alone here. The officer who, under me, 
commanded the garrison died two months since, and I myself, 
who was brought up in a civil rather than a military capacity, 
am, I own to you, strange altogether to these matters." 

Ned expressed the willingness of himself and his friends to 
do all in their power to advise and assist the governor; and 
with many mutual compliments they now entered the house, 
where a goodly room was assigned to them; some natives told 
off aa their servants; and the governor at once set two native 
■eamsters to work to manufacture garments of a proper cat for 
tham from materials which he had in a storehouse for trading 
with the neighbouring chiefs, who, like all savages, were 
greatly given to finerv. Thus by the end of the week the 
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boys were able once more to make a show which would have 
passed muster in a European capital At the governor's 
request they had at once proceeded to drill the soldiers, Ned 
and Gerald taking each the command of a company of fifteen 
men, as they understood Spanish and could readily make them- 
selves understood in Portuguese; whereas Tom and Keuben 
knew but little of the Spanish tongue. 

" I think,'' Tom said the first morning to the governor after 
the friends had discussed the prospect together, " it would be 
well to throw up some protection at the top of the road 
leading from the shore. I should order some large trees to 
be cut down and dragged by a strong force of natives to the 
spot, and there so arranged that their branches will point 
downward and form a chevauz de /rise in the hollow way, 
leaving until the last moment a passage between them, but 
having at hand a number of young saplings to fill up the 
gap. There are, I suppose, other places at which the enemy 
could landl" 

"Oh, ycsl" the governor said. "On the other side of the 
island the land slopes gradually down to the shore, and indeed 
it is only for a few miles at this point that the cliffs rise so 
abruptly that they could not be ascended. Yet even here there 
are many points which a native could easily scale, although we 
in our accoutrements would find it impossible." 

While Ned and Gerald drilled their men with great assiduity, 
astonishing the Portuguese soldiers with their energy and 
authoritative manner, Tom and Reuben occupied themselves in 
superintending the felling of the trees, and their carriage, by 
means of a large number of natives, to the top of the road. 
Preparations were also made for blocking up the lower windows 
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of the house, so that in cmse of the enemy sooeeeding in carry- 
ing the oater vail a stoat resstance could be made within. 
Large piles of prorisionA were stored in the building, and great 
j:irB of water placed there: 

** Are you sure," Ned asked the governor one evening, "of the 
natives herel for I own that there i^ypears to me to be a sullen 
defiance in their manner, and I should not be surprised to see 
them turn upon us immediately those from the other island 
arrive. If they did so, of course our podtion at the top of the road 
would be untenable, as they would take us in the rear. How 
ever, if they do so, I doubt not that we shall be able to cut our 
way back to the castle without difficulty. I think that it would 
be in any case advisable to leave at least ten men to hold the 
castle, while the rest of us oppose the landing." 

There were in store four small culverins and several light 
wall-pieces. Two of the ctdverins were placed on the cliff, one 
at each side of the path, so as to command the landing. Two 
others were placed on the roof of the castle, which was flat and 
terraced. The wall-pieces were also cleaned and placed in posi- 
tion at the comers of the walls, and the boys, having seen that 
the musketoons and arquebuses of the garrison were in ex- 
cellent order and ready for service, felt that all had been done 
that was possible to prepare for an attack. 

The day before the full moon a sentinel was placed at the 
cliff with orders to bring word instantly to the castle in case 
any craft were seen coming from Temate, the distance from the 
cliff to the house being about a mile. A short time after day- 
break next morning the sentry arrived at full speed, saying that 
a great fleet of canoes was visible. Hurrying to the spot with 
the governor, the lads made out that the approachiug flotilla 
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consisted of eighteen great war-canoes, each of which, crowded 
as it was, might contain a hundred men; and in addition to 
these were a largo number of smaller craft. The invading 
force, therefore, would considerably exceed two thousand men. 
Eeuben had the command of a gun at one side, Tom at the 
other, and these now loaded and sighted their pieces bo as to 
pour a volley of case-shot into the canoes when they arrived 
within a quarter of a mile from shore. 

The canoes came along in a dense body, as close together as 
they could paddle, their rowers filling the air with defiant yells. 
When they reached the spot upon which the guns had been 
trained Tom fired his piece, and its roar was answered by wild 
screams and yells from the crowded fleet Eeuben followed 
suit, and the destruction wrought by the guns was at once mani- 
fest. Three of the great canoes were broken to pieces, and their 
occupants swimming in the water climbed into the others, 
among which also a great many men had been wounded. The 
effect of this reception upon the valour of the natives was very 
speedy. Without a moment's delay they backed off", and were 
soon seen making out of range of the guns, like a troop of wild 
fowl scattered by the shot of a fowler. 

" They have a horror of cannon," the governor said exult- 
ingly, as he witnessed their departure. '' If we had a few more 
pieces I should have no fear of the result." 

The dispersal of the canoes continued only until they thought 
that they were out of range; for although the lads now sent 
several round shot at them, these did not produce any efifect, 
the canoes being but small objects to hit at a distance when on 
the move, and the culverines being old pieces, and but little 
adapted for accurate shooting. 
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Hie fleet vcre soon seen to gsther agiin, and after a little 
poose xhtr started in a body as before akog the coast. 

^Tbej are g«:>iDg to make a landing elsewhere,'' Ned said, 
^a:::d we shall have to meet them in the open. It is a pity that 
ve have no beasts of burden to which to harness our pieces; 
for as these are only ships' guns it is impossible for us to drag 
them at a speed whidi would enable ns to oppose their landing. 
Where are all the natives ? " 

At the first alarm a large body of the islanders had assembled 
apon the cliff, bat in the excitement of watching the approach- 
ing enemy their movements had not been noticed. It was now 
seen that the whole of them had left the spot^ and not a single 
native was in sight 

''I think,** Ned said, **we had better faU back and take 
up a position near the hoose, and repel their attack with the 
assistance of the guns mounted there. With muskets only we 
should not have much chance of preventing their landing, and 
indeed they will row much faster along the coast than we 
could ran to keep up with them.'' 

The governor agreed in the justice of Tom's view, and the 
whole force were now ordered to fall back towards the castle. 
As they proceeded they saw laige bodies of the nativesL These, 
however, kept at a distance; but their exultant shouts showed 
that they must be considered to have gone over to the enemy. 
*^ I will make you pay for this," the governor said, stamping 
his foot and shaking his fist angrily in their direction. **£ach 
T P#ii shall hare to furnish double the amount of spice for half 
the amount of calico for the next five yeara Ungrateful dogs I 
iHien we have done so much for theml " 

Ned could scarcely help smiling to himself at the thought of 
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the many benefits which the Portuguese had bestowed upon 
these unfortunate inlanders, whom they had reduced from a 
state of happy freedom to one which, whatever it might be 
called, was but little short of slavery. 

It was late in the evening before great numbers of the 
enemy were seen approaching, and these, swelled as they were 
by the population of the island, appeared a formidable body 
indeed by the side of the handful of white men who were drawn 
up to defend the place. The enemy, numerous as he was, 
appeared indisposed to commence a fight at once, but began, to 
the fierce indignation of the governor, to cut down the groves 
of spice-trees and to build great fires with them. 

" I don't think that they will attack until to-morrow," Ned 
said, " and it would be well, therefore, to withdraw within the 
walls, to plant sentries, and to allow the men to rest. We 
shall want all our strength when the battle begins." 

" Do you think," the governor asked when they were seated 
in his room, and had finished the repast which had been pre- 
pared, "that it will be well to sally out to meet them in the 
open ? Thirty white men ought to be able to defeat almost any 
number of these naked savages." 

"If we had horses I should say yes," Ned said, "because then 
by our speed we could make up for our lack of numbers, and, 
wheeling about, could charge through and through them. But 
they are so light and active in comparison to ourselves that we 
should find it difficult, if not impossible, to bring them to a 
hand-to-hand conflict We have, indeed, the advantage of our 
musketoons; but I observed at Temate that many of the men 
have muskets, and the sound of firearms would therefore in no 
way alarm them. With their bows and arrows they can shoot 
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ZDore fteidif J at short diitancfii thm we can, and we ahooU be 
oTcTwbelmed with a cload of mitalca, iriiile unable to briDg to 
h^rAZ tLe «tnrn-jth of our arms and the keenness of our swords 
arusst iLeir cluf^ and roagh speanL I think that we could 
LvM the Louse for a vear against them; but if we lost many 
iLrn in a n^ht oouide it might go hard with us afterwards." 

When morning dawned the garrison beheld to their dismay 
tLut the Indians had in the night erected a battery at a quarts 
of a mile in front of the gate, and that in this thej had placed 
the culverins left on the cliff, and a score of the small pieces 
carrier i in their war-canoesL 

•• Tliis ia the work of the two white men we saw at Temate," 
Gerald exclaimed. '^Xo Indian could have built a battery 
according to this fashion.'' 

As soon as it was fairly light the enemies' fire opened, and 
was answered by the culverins on the roof of the house. The 
latter were much more quickly and better directed than those 
of the Indians, but many of the balls of the latter crashed 
throu!;h the great gates. 

Shall we make a sortie? " the governor asked Ned. 
I think that wo had better wait for nightfall,'* he replied 
**In {Vissing across this open ground we should lose many 
men from the cannon shots, and with so small a force remain- 
ing, miglit not be able to resist the on-rush of so great num- 
In^nft. Let us prepare, however, to prop up the gates should 
thoy fall, and to-night we will silence their guns." 

At nightfall the gates, although sorely bruised and battered 
and {uorcod in many places, still stood, being shored up ^ith 
beaiua from behind. At ten o'clock twenty of the garrison 
were let down by ropes at the back of the castle, for Ned 
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thought that scouts might be lurking near the gates to give 
notice of any sortie. With great precaution and in perfect 
silence they made a way round, and were within a hundred 
yards of the battery before their approach was discovered. 
Then, headed by the govemgr, who was a valiant man by 
nature, and the four English, they ran at great speed forward, 
and were inside the battery before the enemy could gather to resist 
them. The battle was indeed a hard one, for the Indians with 
their clubs fought valorously. Eeuben and Tom, having been 
furnished with hammer and long nails, proceeded to spike the 
guns, which they did with great quickness, their doings being 
covered alike by their friends and by darkness. When they had 
finished their task they gave the signal, and the Portuguese, 
being sorely pressed, fell back fighting strongly to the castle, 
where the gates were opened to receive them. In this sortie 
they lost eight men. The next morning at dawn the natives, 
being gathered in large numbers, came on to the assault utter- 
ing loud and fierce cries. The cannon on the roof, which were 
under the charge of Tom and Eeuben, at once opened fire upon 
them, while the soldiers upon the walls shot briskly with their 
musketoons. The natives, however, appeared determined to 
succeed, and firing a cloud of arrows pushed forward towards 
the gate. Among them were borne, each by some thirty natives, 
long trees, and this party, surrounded by the main body, pro- 
ceeded rapidly towards the gate, which, damaged as it was, they 
hoped easily to overthrow. 

The fire of the two culverins was, however, so deadly, and the 
concentrated discharge of the musketoons upon them as they ad- 
vanced so fatal, that after trying several times to approach close 
to the gate, the natives dropped the great logs and fled. 
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'j(\z, i^in^ioZissK, 1^ laOTcs vert 

^l f>^J^T^/ Xe*i f^i^i 60 tL& £>jcrch djj, ^this tliej hare 
d*^xrr£«ii><»i u> iture u ocs. Thcr most know thai, howerer 
b/;; r '/>'ir sUM:k of providons, tLej will not last for ercr, and 
bifif:^i ittey will hare l«amed from the men who bore them in 
m/UkHthinp; of the amoant of ftock which we hare: It will last^ 
you %SLy, lot two montlix, which woold be Httle enon^ were it 
not t^iat we are expecting the ship von spoke oL If that 
cofiieM hhortly we shall, with the additional force which it is 
hriu'/\ui£j ami the crew, who will no doubt aid, be able to 
iilUu'M thein in the o|ien. Bat were it not for that oar position 
uould l;c a \ftul one/' 

'* I fcar,^ Tom said, '' that even when the ship arrives evil 
may come of it'' 

**llo\v is that, Tomi" Ned mkel 
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'' The captain will know nothing of what is passing on shoro, 
and if he lands his men incautiously upon the beach, and 
advances in this direction, the natives will fall upon them, and, 
taking them by surprise, cut them to pieces, and our last hope 
will then be gone." 

" But we might sally out and effect a diversion," Reuben said. 

"Yes," Tom replied; "but, unfortunately, we should not 
know of the arrival of the ship until all is over." 

It was clear to all that Tom's view was the correct one, and 
that the position was much more serious than they had antici- 
pated. For some time the governor and the four young men 
looked at each other blankly. The destruction of the reinforce- 
ments, which would be followed no doubt by the capture of 
the ship by the war-canoes and the massacre of all on board, 
would indeed be fatal to their hopes. After what they had 
seen of the determination with which the enemy had come 
up to attack the gate, they were sure that they would fight 
valiantly outside. The question of sallying forth was again 
discussed, and all were of opinion that, unequal as the fight 
would be, it were better to attempt to defeat the enemy than 
to remain quiet and allow them to triumph over the coming 
reinforcements. 

"Upon what day do you think the ship will arrived" Ned 
said after considerable thought 

"I cannot say to a day," the governor replied; "but she 
should be here this week. There is no exact time, because 
she has to touch at several other islands. She leaves 6oa always 
on a certain day; but she takes many weeks on her voyage 
even if the wind be favourable. She might have been here a 
week since. She may not bo here for another fortnight But 
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unless something unforeseen has occurred she should be here 
by that time, for the winds are steady in these regions and 
the rate of sailing regular." 

"The one chance appears to mc," Ned said after thinking 
for some time, "is to give them warning of what is happening 
here." 

" But how is that to be done]" asked the governor. 

" The only possible plan," Ned said, " would be for one of 
us — and I should be ready to accept the duty, knowing more 
perhaps of the ways of natives than the others — to steal forth 
from the castle, to make for the shore, and to lie concealed 
among the woods until the vessel is in sight If then I could 
find a canoe, to seize it and paddle ofif to the ship; if not, to 
swim." 

The other lads eagerly volunteered to undertake the work; 
but Ned insisted that he was better suited to it, not only from 
his knowledge of the natives, but from his superior powers in 
swimming. 

" I may have," he said, " to keep myself up in the water for 
a long time, and perhaps to swim for my life if the natives see 
me. It is even desirable, above all things, that whosoever 
undertakes the work should be a good swimmer, and although 
you have long ago given up calling me * the otter,' I do not 
suppose that my powers in the water have diminished." 

After long consultation, it was agreed that this plan offered 
more chances of success than any other. 

" It would be most desirable," Gerald said, " that we should 
have some notice here of the ship being in sight, in order that 
v.'c might sally out and lend a hand to our friends on their 
arrival I will, therefore, if you will allow me, go with Ned, 
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and when the ship is in sight I will make my way back hero 
while he goes off to the vessel" 

" But it will be impossible," Ned said, " to make your way 
back here in the daytime. I can steal out at night; but to 
return unnoticed would be difficult indeed." 

"But when you see the ship, Ned, and get on board, you 
might warn them to delay their landing until the next morn- 
ing, and in the night I might enter here with the news, and 
we might sally out at daybreak." 

This plan appeared to offer more advantages than any other, 
and it was agreed at last that the two lads should, having 
darkened their skins and put on Indian dress, steal out that 
night from the castle and make for the shore. Tom and 
Eeuben regretted much that they could not take part in the 
enterprise; but the governor assured them that even were it 
desirable that four should undertake the mission, they could 
not be spared, since their presence would be greatly needed in 
the castle should the natives, before the arrival of the ship, make 
an attack upon it. 

That night Ned and Gerald, according to the arrangement, 
stole out from the castle. Their skins had been darkened from 
head to foot Hound their waists they wore short petticoats, 
reaching to their knees, of native stu£ They had sandals on 
their feet, for, as Ned said, if they were seen close by the 
natives they were sure to be detected in any case, and sandals 
would not show at a short distance, while they would enable 
them to run at full speed, which they certainly could not do 
barefooted. They took with them a bag of provisions, and 
each carried a sword. Eeuben had pressed upon them to take 
pistols also; but Ned said, that if cut off and detected, pistols 
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heard the boom of the culverins at the castle, and knew that 
the natives were showing within range; but as these shots 
were only heard at times, they were assured that no persistent 
attack was being made. 

It was late in the afternoon of the fifth day that the lads 
observed a sail in the distance. It was indeed so far away 
that, as the light was fading, they could not say with absolute 
certainty that it was the longed-for ship. They both felt con- 
vinced, however, that they had seen a sail, and watched in- 
tently as night darkened for some sign of its passage. It was 
four hours later when they saw passing along at a distance of 
about half a mile a light on the ocean which could be no other 
than that on board a ship. 

** Now is the time," Ned said. "I will keep along the shore 
under the cliff until I get nearly to the landing and will then 
strike out. Do you make for the castle, and tell them that the 
ship has arrived, and that we will attack to-morrow, but not at 
daybreak, as we proposed, but at noon." 

As Ned proceeded on his way along the shore he saw sud- 
denly blaze up far ahead at the landing-place a small bonfire. 

" Ah !" he muttered to himself. "The natives have seen the 
ship too, and are following the usual custom here of making a 
fire to show them where to land. I trust that they will not fall 
into the snare." 

When, however, he had reached witliin a quarter of a mile 
of the landing he saw a small boat come suddenly within its 
range of light, and two white men step out of it. They were 
received apparently with much respect by the natives assem- 
bled there, and at once advanced up the road, while the boat, 
putting off, disappeared in the darkness. 

(162) Y 
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"They will be murdered," Ned said to himself, "before tihey 
have gone a hundred yards. The natives were crafty enough 
to allow them to land without hindrance in order that no sus- 
picion might arise among those on board ship." 

In the stillness of the night he thought that he heard a 
distant cry. But he was not sure that his ears had not de- 
ceived him. Far out he could see a faint light, and know- 
ing that this marked the place where the ship was moored 
he prepared to strike out for it It was a long swim and 
further than he had expected, for in the darkness the captain, 
unable to see the land, had prudently anchored at a consider- 
able distance from it. Even, however, had it been several 
times as far Ned could have swum the distance without diffi- 
culty; but the whole way he could not forget that those seas 
swarmed with sharks, and that any moment he might have to 
encounter one of those hideous monsters. He had left his 
sword behind him, but carried a dagger, and, as he swam, 
kept his eyes in all directions in order that he should not be 
attacked unprepared. The ocean was, however, fortunately, 
at that time, deserted by these beasts; or if they were in the 
neighbourhood, the quiet, steady, noiseless stroke of the swim- 
mer did not reach their ears. As he neared the ship his heart 
rose, and he sang out blithely, "Ship ahoy!" 

"Hullo!" was the reply. "Where are you] I cannot see 
your boat." 

"I am swimming," Ned answered. "Throw me a ropo to 
climb up the side. I have a message from the governor for 
the captain of the ship." 

A minute later Ned stood upon the deck of the Portuguese 
vessel, the soldiers and sailors looking on wondcringly at him. 
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his body being white, but his face still coloured by the pre- 
paration. 

The captain himself soon appeared. 

"I am the bearer of a message to you, senor, from the 
governor," Ned said. "It is here in this hollow reed. He 
gives you but few particulars, but I believe tolls you that you 
may place every confidence in me, and that I have detailed in- 
structions from him." 

The captain split open the little reed which Ned handed to 
him, and taking out a paper coiled within it, opened it, and by 
the light of a lantern read: "We are in a very critical position, 
and it will need at once courage and prudence to come out of it 
I have sent my friend Don Eduardo Hcame, an English gentle- 
man of repute, to warn you against the danger which threatens, 
and to advise you on your further proceedings. He will give 
you all particulars." 

The captain invited Ned to follow him to his cabin, and 
calling in the officers, asked for an explanation of this singular 
visit. Ned briefly entered into an account of the landing of the 
natives of Temate, and of the present situation, and the cap- 
tain rejoiced at the escape which he had had from falling into 
an ambuscade; this he would assuredly have done had he landed 
the troops in the morning as he had intended, and marched 
them inland, fearing no danger, and unprepared for attack. 

Ned explained that the plan was that the troops on board 
the ship should land and fight their way into the interior, and 
that simultaneously the garrison should sally out and attack the 
natives in the rear, and fight their way towards each other, 
until they effected a junction. They could then retire into the 
castle, where their future plans could be arranged. 
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" I have, however," Ned said, " ventured to modify that plar, 
and have sent word to the governor that we shall not attack 
until noon, instead of landing at daybreak, as before arranged. 
AVe liave been examining the position where the canoes are 
lying. They are all hauled up on the beach in a compact body. 
It is in a quiet creek whose mouth you would sail past without 
suspecting its existence. I cannot say, of course, the depth of 
water, but these creeks are generally deep, and I should think 
that there would be enough water for the ship to float. At any- 
rato, should you not like to venture this, your pinnace might 
row in, carrying a gun in her bow, and might play havoc among 
the canoes. Or, })etter still, if you could send two boat-loads 
of men there to-night and could manage to land and destroy 
a portion of the canoes and launch and tow out the otheis^ I 
think that we should have a fair chance of getting peace. The 
natives would be terrified at the loss of their canoes, and would 
be likely to make ary terms which would ensure their retam 
to their island.'' 

The captain at once agreed to the proposition. The three 
boats of the ship wore lowered, and the sailors and soldiers took 
their places, only two or three being left on board ship, as there 
was no fear whatever of an attack from the shore during the 
night Ned took his place in the leading boat of the captain, 
and acted as guide. They coasted along at a short distance from 
the land, until Ned told them to cease rowing. 

"AVe must," he said, "be close to the spot now; but it is 
needful tliat one 1)oat should go forward and find the exact 
entrance to the creek." 

Kowinij: very quietly, the boat in which he was advanced 
until within a few yards of the shore, and then proceeded quietly 
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along for a distance of a few hundred yards, when the black line 
of shore disappeared, and a streak of water was seen stretching 
inland. Quietly they rowed back to the other two boats, and 
the three advancing, entered the creek together. Before start- 
ing, each officer had been assigned his work The crew of one 
of the boats, consisting principally of soldiers, were to land, 
to advance a short distance inland and to repulse any attacks 
that the natives might make upon them. Another party were 
to stave in all the small canoes, and this done, they were to 
assist the third boat's crew in launching the war-canoes into 
the water. 

As they approached the spot they were hailed in the Indian 
tongue by some one on shore. No reply was given, and the hail 
was repeated louder. Then, as the boats rowed rapidly up to 
the place where the canoes were hauled up, a shrill yell of alarm 
was given, which was re-echoed in several directions near, and 
could be heard growing fainter and fainter as it was caught up 
by men inland. 

The moment the boats touched the shore the men leaped out 
The soldiers advanced, and took up the position assigned to 
them to defend the working parties, while the rest set to vigor- 
ously to carry out their portion of the work. The war-canoes 
were heavy, and each required the efforts of the whole of the 
crew to launch her into the water. It was therefore a work of 
considerable time to get fifteen of them afloat, and long ere this 
had been done the natives, called together by the alarm, were 
flocking down in great nimibers. They were, however, in en- 
tire ignorance as to the number of their assailants, and the fire 
which the soldiers opened with their arquebuses checked them 
in their advance. Feeling sure that their canoes were being 
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destroyed, they filled the air with yells of lamentation and 
rage, discharging such volleys of arrows at random in the 
direction of the Portuguese, that a great number of these 
were wounde<L Indeed, the natives pressed on with such 
audacity that a considerable portion of the workers had to go 
forward to assist the soldiers in holding them at bay. 

At last, however, the whole of the canoes were in the water, 
and every other boat disabled The canoes were tied together, 
five abreast, and one of the boats towed these out of the har- 
bour, while the crews of the others remained keeping the 
natives at bay, for it was felt that if the whole were to embark 
at once while still encumbered with the canoes they would bo 
able to get out of the creek but slowly, and would for the most 
part bo destroyed by the arrows of the natives. 

When the boat had towed the canoes well out to sea it cast 
tliom adrift and returned up the creek. Then, covered by the 
muskets of the soldiers, the others took their places in good 
order and regularity until at last all were in the boats. The 
soldiers were ordered to stand up and to keep up a steady fire 
upon the shore, while the sailors laid to with a hearty good-wilL 
The natives rushed down to the shore in great numbers, and 
although many of them must have fallen under the fire of the 
soldiers, they yet waded into the water in their anxiety to seize 
I ho boats, and poured largo numbers of arrows into them. 
When the three boats gained the open sea there were few 
indeed of the Portuguese who had not received wounds more 
or less severe by the arrows, and several had been killed in 
addition to others who had fallen on shore. The soldiers had 
suiroriHl much less severely than the sailors, for although they 
had been more hotly engaged, their breast-pieces and steel caps 
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had protected them, and they were principally wounded in the 
limbs. 

The canoes were now picked up, and with these in tow the 
party returned to the ship. Here their wounds were dressed 
by a priest who accompanied the vesseWn her voyages, landing 
at the different stations and ministering to the garrisons of the 
islands. He had some knowledge of the healing art, and 
poured sootliing oils into the wounds inflicted by the arrows. 
The men were much alarmed lest these arrows should be poi- 
soned, but Ned assured them that none of those who had been 
wounded during the attacks on shore had died from the effects, 
and that, although it was the custom in many of these islands 
to use poisoned weapons, the people of Temate at least did not 
practise this barbarous usage. 

Morning was just breaking as the party gained the ship, and 
the captain was glad that Ned had postponed the landing until 
mid-day, as it gave the tirjd men time to rest and prepare 
themselves for fresh labours. As soon as the shore could be 
seen it was evident that the destruction and carrying ofif of the 
canoes had created an immense impression. The cliff was lined 
with natives, whose gesticulations as they saw their canoes 
fastened to the stem of the ship were wild and vehement. 

A little before noon the boats were hauled up alongside, the 
soldiers took their places in them with loaded arquebuses, and 
as many sailors as could be spared also entered to assist in their 
advance. The ship carried several pieces of artillery, and these 
were loaded so as to open fire before the landing was effected, 
in order to clear the shore of the enemy. This was soon 
accomplished, and the natives who had assembled on the beach 
were seen streaming up the road through the cliff. This was 
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the most dangerous part that the advancing party would have 
to traverse, as they would be exposed to a heavy fire from 
tliose standing above them on both flanks. They would have 
suffered indeed very severely had not the captain turned his 
guns upon the masses gathered on the high ground, and, 
by one or two lucky shots plumped into the middle of them, 
created such an effect that the fire of arrows kept up upon the 
troops as they advanced was wild and confused. Several of 
the sailors were severely wounded, but the soldiers, well 
sheltered by their mail, pressed on and gained the level ground, 
their blood being fired as they went, by the spectacle of the dead 
bodies of their first officer and supercargo, who had landed the 
night before. 

Here the natives were assembled in great force, and as they 
were now out of sight of those on board ship the guns could no 
longer render assistance to the little party. These showed a 
good front as the masses of the enemy approached them, and 
charged boldly at them. The natives, however, maddened by 
the loss of their canoes, and feeling that their only hope was 
in annihilating their enemies, came on with such force, 
wielding heavy clubs, that the array of the Portuguese was 
broken, and in a short time each was fighting desperately for 
himself. Several had been stricken down, and although large 
numbers of the natives had been killed it was plain that the 
victory would in a few minutes be decided, when suddenly a 
great shout was heard, and a volley of musketry was poured 
into the rear of the natives. The hard-pressed whites gave a 
cheer, for they knew that assistance had arrived from the castle. 
The natives, whose attention had been direct-ed to the attack in 
front, were taken completely by surprise, and as both the parties 
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of whites simultaneously charged, large numhers were unable 
to escape and were cut down, while the rest fled precipitately 
from the spot 

Very hearty were the congratulations of the Portuguese as 
the forces came together. Gerald had safely, reached the 
castle after some narrow escapes, he, having fallen among some 
sleeping natives, had been attacked and forced to trust to his 
speed. 

After a short consultation it was decided to press the enemy, 
and to leave them no time to recover from the demoralization 
caused by the loss of their boats and the junction of the two 
parties of white men. The forces were, therefore, divided into 
two equal parts, and these started in different directions. 
Clump after clump of trees was searched, and the enemy 
driven from them. At first some resistance was made; but 
gradually the natives became completely panic-stricken and 
fled without striking a blow. 

Until nightfall the two parties continued to hunt and shoot 
down a large number of the natives. Then they returned to 
the castle. They now had a consultation as to the terms which 
they should grant the natives, for they had no doubt that 
victory had declared itself finally in their favour. Some were for 
continuing the strife until the enemy were exterminated; but 
the governor of the island was opposed to this. 

"In the first place," he said, "mixed up with the Temate 
people are all the natives of this island, and to exterminate 
them would be to leave us without labour and to ruin the 
island. In the next place, the havoc which has been already 
wrought in our plantations is such that it will take years to 
repair, and the longer this fighting goes on the more complete 
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will be the destruction. I think, then, that we should grant 
them the easiest terms possible. They will be only too glad 
to escape and to get back to their own land, and will be long 
before they invade us again." 

" I think," the officer who had anived with the reinforce- 
ments of soldiers said, " it would be well, senor, if you were to 
consult with the priest who is on board. He is a man who 
has the ear of the council at Goa. He was but recently arrived, 
and knows but little of the natives; but he is full of zeal, and 
it would be well, I think, were we to make an arrangement of 
which he would perfectly approve, so that his report when he 
reached Goa should be altogether favourable." 

The governor agreed to this proposal, and decided to send a 
party down to the shore in the morning to bring the priest up 
to the castle. 

Early in the morning a large crowd of natives were seen at a 
short distance. In their hands they held boughs of trees, and 
waved them to express their desire to enter into negotiations. 
The governor, however, fired two or three shots over their 
heads as a signal to them to keep farther away, as their 
advances would not be received. Then, while a party went 
down to the shore to fetch the priest, he again sallied out and 
drove the natives before him. 

"When the holy father arrived another council was held, and 
he was informed that the people were ready to treat, and asked 
what in his opinion should be the terms imposed upon them. 
He heard the arguments of the governor in favour of allowing 
them to return to their island; but he said, "In my opinion 
it is essential above all things that they should be forced to 
accept Christianity." 
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At this the Englishmen, and indeed the two Portuguese 
officers, could with difficulty repress a smile; but the governor 
at once saw that a wholesale conversion of this sort would do 
him much good with the authorities at Goa, and ho therefore 
willingly fell into the priest's views. The next morning the 
natives again appeared with their green boughs, and the 
governor, with the officer, the priest, and a body of ten soldiers, 
went out to meet them. The King of Ternate advanced and 
bowed himself submissively to the ground and expressed his 
submission, and craved for pardon and for permission to return 
with his people to Ternate, promising solemnly that never again 
would they meddle with the Portuguese settlement 

The governor, who spoke the language fluently, having been 
there for some years, uttered an harangue reproaching him 
with his folly and wickedness in wantonly declaring war 
against the Portuguese. He pointed to the destroyed planta- 
tions, and asked if any punishment could be too great for the 
ruin caused. The king and his councillors offered to pay large 
tributes annually of spice and other products until the ruined 
plantations were again in bearing. 

" This will not repay us for the losses we have suffered, and 
for the evil spirit which you have introduced into this island. 
"Wo have, however," the governor said, " only your interests at 
heart, and therefore we have decided to pardon you, and to 
allow you to return to your island, upon the condition that you 
and all your people embrace Christianity, and pay such a tribute 
as we may impose." 

The king had no understanding of the meaning of what was 
proposed to him, and the governor said that he and his people 
Vicre, in the morning, to assemble before the castle, and that 
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the holy father, who had been sent on purpose to turn them 
from the wickedness of their ways, would then ex|)lain the 
doctrines of Christianity to them ; that if they accepted and 
believed what he said, pardon would be theirs; if not, they 
would be hunted down until all were destroyed. 

Next morning the assembly took place in front of the castle 
gate. The King of Ternate, surrounded by all his principal coun- 
cillors and warriors, took his place, while the fighting men stood 
around him. The priest mounted on the platform of the wall, 
the governor standing beside him to interpret The EngHsh- 
men, much amused at the ceremony, stood at a short distance 
off. They did not wish to be recognized by any of the people 
of Ternate, as it was possible that some English vessels might 
again come into these seas, and they did not desire that the 
pleasant remembrance of the visit of the Golden Hind should 
be obliterated by the sight of some of its crew in alliance with 
the Portuguese. 

The priest began an elaborate explanation of the Christian 
religion, which he continued for the space of two hours, to the 
surprise and astonishment of the natives, who could not, of 
course, comprehend a single word that ho said. Then he paused, 
and turning to the governor said, " Will you translate this for 
the benefit of these benighted heathens?" 

" I fear," said the governor, " that it will be impossible for 
me to do full justice to your eloquent words, and, indeed, that 
these poor wretches would scarcely take in so much learning 
and wisdom all at once; but in a few words I will give them 
the sense of what you have been telling them." 

Then, lifting up his voice, he addressed the king. 

*' There is only one God. These idols of yours are helpless 
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and useless. We have brouglit ashore those from your war 
canoes, which my men will now proceed to burn, and you will 
see that your gods will be unable to help themselves. Indeed, 
they are not gods, and have no power. God is good and hates 
wickedness. All men are wicked. Therefore He would hate 
all men; but He has sent His Son down, and for His sake 
pardons all who believe in Him. Now, if you believe in Him 
as I tell you, you will be pardoned both by us and by God. 
If you do not believe, we shall kill you all and you will be 
punished eternally. Now you have the choice what to do." 

Tlie matter thus pithily put did not require much considera- 
tion. After a short consultation between the chiefs, the king 
demanded what ceremonies would have to be gone through to 
become Christians, and was informed by the governor that the 
only ceremony would be that he would have to declare himself 
a Christian; that the priest would make upon him the sign of 
a cross with his finger, and would sprinkle him with water; 
and that, when this was done, he would be a Christian. 

Much relieved to find that the entry into this new reh'gion 
was so easy, the king and his people at once agreed to accept 
Christianity. The governor informed them that the priest 
thought that they were hardly yet prepared, but that on the 
morrow the ceremony should take place after a further explana- 
tion. The next day a great altar was erected outside the walls 
of the castle, gay with banners and waxlights. Before this the 
King of Temate and his people assembled, the gimners on the 
walls standing with lighted matches by their cannon in case of 
trouble. The priest then made another long oration, which 
was again briefly and emphatically translated by the governor. 
The king and all his people then knelt, and according to the 
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instruction of the priest made the sign of the cross. Tlie 
priest then went along between the lines of the people sprink- 
ling them ^vith holy water, and this being done the ceremony 
was declared complete, and the King of Ternate and his people 
were received into the bosom of the Church. Then, escorted 
by the soldiers, they were taken down to the sea-shore. The 
two white men were permitted to depart with them. The 
governor had at first insisted that these should bo put to 
death. They pleaded, however, that they had acted under force, 
and Ned interceding for them their lives were granted on the 
condition that they should, on reaching Ternate, at once embark 
for some other island, and never return to Ternate. The canoes 
were brought alongside, and there being now no fear of any 
attempt at resistance, as the entire body of invaders had given 
up their arms, they were allowed to enter the canoes and to 
paddle away to their ovm island, with numbers greatly dimin- 
ished from those which had landed to the attack of Tidore a 
week before. 

The governor and the priest were alike delighted at the ter- 
mination of the war, the former because he was really anxious 
for the good of the colony which had been intrusted to him, 
and believed that it would now progress peaceably and with- 
out disturbance. He believed, too, that his successful resist- 
ance to so large a body of enemies would insure him the 
approval of the viceroy at Goa, and that the report of the priest 
would also obtain for him the valuable protection and patron- 
age of the ecclesiastics, whose power in the eastern seas was 
even greater than it was at home. 

Tidore was the furthest of the Portuguese settlements, and 
the ship, having now made her round, was to return direct to 
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Goa. The priest hesitated whether to remain or to return in 
her. He had made it one of the conditions of peace with Ter- 
nate that a missionary should be received there, a place of 
worship erected, and that he should be allowed to open schools 
and to teach the tenets of his religion to all, and he hesitated 
whether he would himself at once take up that post, or whether 
he would report the matter at Goa, where perhaps it might bo 
decided to send a priest who had acquired something of the 
language of the Southern Seas. He finally decided upon the 
latter course. 

The governor furnished the lads with letters recommending 
them most warmly to the viceroy, and stating the great services 
which they had rendered to him in the defence of the island, 
saying, indeed, that had it not been for their prudence and 
valour it was probable that the natives would have succeeded 
in destroying the small body of Portuguese and in massacring 
the reinforcements landed from the vessel. The priest also, 
while viewing the young men with the natural horror of a 
Portuguese ecclesiastic for heretics, was yet impressed with 
the services that they had rendered, and considered their own 
shortcomings to be in a great measure atoned for by the whole- 
sale conversion which had to some extent been effected by 
their means. 

Bidding a hearty adieu to the governor, they took their 
places on board ship and sailed for Goa. It was a six weeks' 
voyage; but the vessel was well furnished with provisions, and 
after their hardships the boys greatly enjoyed the rest and 
tranquillity on board. In due time they found themselves 
lying off the mouth of the river up which, at a short distance 
from its mouth, the capital of Portuguese India was situated. 
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I HE captain, who was accompanied by the priest^ 
rowed up the river to report the arrival of the ship 
and the events of his voyage to the authorities, 
and to place in their hands the letter of the governor of Tidore. 
Twenty-four hours later the captain returned with orders for 
the ship to sail up the river, and that on their arrival the 
young Englishmen were to be landed and conducted to the 
presence of the viceroy himself. 

The young adventurers, much as they had travelled, were 
greatly struck with the appearance of Goa It was, indeed, a 
city of palaces, most solidly built of stone, and possessing an 
amount of magnificence and luxury which surpassed anything 
they had ever seen. In the streets a few Portuguese magni- 
ficently dressed and escorted by guards moved among a throng 
of gaily attired natives, whose slight figures, upright carriage, 
and intelligent faces struck the boys as most pleasing after 
their experience of the islanders of the South Seas. The im- 
mense variety of turbans and head -gear greatly astonished 
them, as well as the magnificence of the dresses of some of 
those who appeared to be men of importance and who were 
attended by a retinue of armed followers. 
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The young men were escorted by two officers of the viceroy, 
who had come on board ship as soon as she dropped anchor, to 
conduct them to his presence. At the sight of these officials 
the natives hastily cleared the way, and made every demonstra- 
tion of respect as the party passed through them. The vice- 
regal palace was a magnificent building, surpassing any edifice 
the boys had ever seen, and they were still more struck by the 
luxury of the interior. They were led through several vesti- 
bules, until at last they arrived in a large chamber. At a 
table here the viceroy was seated, while around him were a 
large number of the councillors and leading men of the place. 
The viceroy rose as the young men advanced and bowed pro- 
foundly. 

" You are, I hear, Englishmen, and I am told, but I can 
scarcely believe it, that you belong to the ship of the Captain 
Drake whose exploits in the West Indies against the Spaniards 
have made him so famous. But how, belonging to him, you 
came to be cast on an island in the South Seas is more than 
we are able to understand." 

No news of the expedition had reached the Portuguese, and 
the surprise of the viceroy was only natural. 

"The Golden Hind, sir, the vessel in which we were gen- 
tlemen adventurers, rounded Cape Horn, sailed up the Ameri- 
can coast, and then, keeping west, crossed through the islands, 
and has, we trust, long since rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
and arrived in England, having circumnavigated the globe." 

An expression of surprise broke from the assembled Portu- 
guese. But a frown passed over the face of the viceroy. 

"What was the object of your captain in visiting these 
seasi" he asked. "They are the property of Portugal, and 

(162) z 
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without tho permission of his majesty no ship of any other 
nation may pass through our waters." 

" I can assure you," Ned said, " that there was no object 
either of conquest or of trade on the part of our admiral in 
visiting these seas. When he rounded the cape his object was 
to discover, if possible, a passage round the northern coast of 
America back to England. But when we went north we found 
the cold was great, and that the land stretched away so that 
it would join with Asia to the north. Being convinced, then, 
that no passage could be obtained in that way, he sailed for 
England round the Cape of Good Hope, fearing the dangers of 
n passage round the Horn, by which he lost on our passage 
out two of his ships, and was well nigh wrecked himself. He 
only abode in the islands of the South Seas for a few dajrs to 
get provisions and water, and then sailed straight for home." 

Assured by this explanation the viceroy now begged the 
boys to sit down, and he and his council listened with admira- 
tion and astonishment to the records of the expedition, and 
especially to the passage across America of two of the young 
men before him. The depredations which had been committed 
upon the Spaniards excited no indignation among the Portu- 
guese, for these nations were rivals, and although they did not 
put their contentions to the test of the sword, each was glad 
enough to hear of any misfortune befalling the other. 

The viceroy now assured the young men that he was proud 
to welcome the members of so gallant a crew as that of the 
great English navigator. "England and Portugal," he said, 
"did not clash, and were always natural allies. He trusted 
they would alwaj-s remain so, and in the meantime he should 
be glad to treat the boys with all honour, and to forward them 
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home by the first ship which might be sailing." Apartments 
were now assigned to them in the palace, and here they were 
delighted to find a stock of clothes suited for them. 

For the next fortnight they passed a pleasant time at Goa. 
They were the objects of much attention on the part of the 
Portuguese, and all vied in the attempt to make their stay 
pleasant to them. They found that the town of Goa occupied 
but a small space, and that it was strongly fortified, and the 
Portuguese made no attempt to conceal their very high esti- 
mate of the fighting power of the natives. One young officer, 
who was specially told off to accompany the lads, and who 
spoke Spanish fluently, was particularly frank in his descrip- 
tion of the state of affairs. 

" All these gaily dressed natives that one sees in the streets 
are, I suppose, Christians?" Ned asked. 

**No, indeed," the other said surprised. "What should 
make you think so?" 

Ned replied that in America he had found that the Spaniards 
insisted on all the natives at once embracing Christianity on 
pain of death. 

"The Spaniards," the young Portuguese said, "are lords and 
masters there. The natives are weak and timid, and able to 
offer no resistance whatever. That is very far from being our 
position here. We are, I can assure you, only here on suffer- 
ance. You can have no idea of the power of some of these 
native sovereigns of India. The Mahrattas who live beyond 
the mountains you see on the horizon could pour down such 
hosts of armed men, that if they combined against us no re- 
sistance that we could offer would be likely to be successful 
And yet they are but one among a score of warlike peoplea 
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So long as we Jo not attempt to proselytize, and are con ton t 
to appear as merchants and traders, no general feeling exists 
against our residence hero. But I can assure you that if it 
became known in India that we were forcing the natives to 
accept Christianity, the footing which we have obtained here 
would bo sjMjedily lost These i)eople have regular armies. 
They may not indeed be trained as are ours at homo; but, 
individually, they are very brave. They have artillery of 
heavy calibre. In the South Seas, as you know, we en- 
deavour to convert the heathen. The people there are de- 
graded savages by the side of these Indians. But we do not 
adopt the strong methods w^hich the Spaniards have done. We 
liave in Portugal a good deal of your English freedom of opin- 
ion, and the inquisition has never gained any firm footing 
among.>t us." 

Upon one occasion the boys had the satisfaction of seeing 
a grand Indian durbar, for the chief, on the corner of whose 
territory the Portuguese had built their town with his permis- 
sion, came in to see the viceroy. The boys were surprised at 
the magnificence of his cavalcade, in which elephants, camels, 
and other animals took part, and in which the trappings and 
appointments were gorgeous indeed; while the dresses of the 
chiefs absolutely shone with jewels. The attendants, however, 
made but a poor show according to P^uropean ideas. 

There was at this time in European armies no attempt at 
regular uniform, but there was a certain resemblance between 
the attire and arms of the men who fought side by side. When 
upon the march regularity and order were maintained, and the 
men kept together in step. Nothing of this kind was apparent 
among the troops who accompanied the Indian chief. They 
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marched along by the side of the elephants, and in groups 
ahead and in rear of them, in a confused disorder; and it 
seemed to the lads that a mere handful of European troops 
would rout such a rabble as this. They said as much to their 
Portuguese friend; but he told them that the people on the 
coast could scarcely be considered as a fair sample of those 
who dwelt in the hill country behind. "The climate here," 
he said, "is much more relaxing. Vegetation is extremely 
abundant, and all the necessities of life can be obtained in the 
easiest manner. Consequently the people here are enervated, 
and cannot be compared to the horsemen of the plains. The 
seat of the Indian power lies at Agra and Delhi — sometimes 
one and sometimes the other. The emperors there can take 
the field with two hundred thousand men if necessary, and 
even these, with all their power, have difficulty in maintaining 
their authority throughout India. You may judge, therefore, 
of the power of the various territorial chiefs." 

A fortnight later, to their great delight, the lads heard that 
a vessel would start in three days for Lisbon. She was taking 
home a large cargo of spice and articles of Indian manufacture, 
and a number of invalided soldiers. She was said to be a slow 
sailer, but as no other was likely to start for some months the 
lads did not hesitate to avail themselves of the offer of the 
viceroy. At parting ho presented them each with a sword set 
with diiimonds, and also purses of money in token of his ap- 
preciation of the valour displayed by them in the defence of 
Tidore. 

" It is," the viceroy said, " an honour to us to honour the 
members of the greatest marine expedition which has yet been 
made. Wo Portugucsa may boast that we have been among 
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the foremost iu maritime discovery, and we can therefore the 
more admire the feats of your valiant Captain Drake." 

Hie ship, the Maria Piity was a large one, far greater, indeed, 
than the GvUkn Ilindy and the boys felt that m a floating castle 
of this desciiption their voyage ought to be a safe and pleasant 
one. Tlie capUoin had received instructions to do all in his 
power to make the voyage agreeable to them. A handsome 
cabin had been phiced at their disposal, and their position on 
board was altogether an honourable one. 

The result justitieil their exixjctations. The voyage, although 
long, passed without incident. The Maria Pia experienced 
fine weather round the Cape, and, catching the trade-winds, 
made her course northward, and arrived off the mouth of the 
Tagus without accident or adventure of any kind. 

Siiiling up the river, she fired a salute with her guns, which 
wiis answered by thosj of the fort at the entrance. The news 
had been signalled to the capital of the arrival of a ship from 
the Indies, and officials boaided her i\s soon as she cast anchor. 
The captain at once went on shoi*e and reported to the minister 
of the Indies the news which he had brought from Goa, and 
gave an accx)unt of his voya;4e. He delivered a letter from tlie 
viceroy, stating that he had given a passage to four English 
gentlemen, who had formed part of Captain Drake's equipage, 
and who had rendered very great services in defeating an 
attack upon the island of Tidore by the |)eople of Temate^ of 
which matters, the viceroy added, the gentlemen would them- 
selves give a full account. The minister at once sent on hoard 
an official to request the young men to laud, and upon their so 
doing he received them with great courtesy, and gave a grand ban- 
quet the next day, at which the Dritij^h minister v.as f resent. 
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The lads were delighted upon landing to receive the news 
that the Golden Hind had arrived safely in England four months 
before, and that all Europe was ringing with the great feat 
which she had accomplished. The lads found that they were 
received by the distinguished company which met them at the 
table of the minister with much honour and respect, and this 
was heightened upon their giving a detailed account of the 
adventures which had befallen them since leaving England. 
The British minister offered them a passage to England in one 
of the Queen's ships; and having provided them amply with 
money, they were enabled to make a good appearance, and to 
enter with zest into the round of festivities of which they were 
made the objects during their stay. They were presented to 
the king, who received them most graciously, and presented 
each with a sword of honour. 

Three weeks later they sailed up the Thames, and upon 
landing in London at once inquired for the residence of Captain 
Drake. This they had no difficulty in discovering, as he was 
the hero of the hour. It was with great pleasure that they 
were received by the commander. He expressed but little 
surprise at seeing them, for, as he told them, he made sure that 
sooner or later they would arrive, and had given orders that 
upon the division of the great sums which had been gained by 
the Golden Hind on her voyage their shares should be scrupu- 
lously set aside. 

" You had twice before," he said to Ned, " appeared after we 
had all given you up as dead, and I could not believe that the 
four of you together could all have succumbed. We got off the 
reef the next day, shifting her cargo all upon one side and hoist- 
ing some sail, so that the wind bore her down, her keel lifted 
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from tbo reef upon which she had fastened, and without damage 
she went into deep water. We spent four days in looking 
for you. "NVe landed at the island to which you had been 
directed, and searched it thoroughly. "NVe then went to an 
island further to the south, and spent three days in cruising 
round its shores. We landed and captured some natives, but 
could not learn from them that they had seen any traces of 
you whatever. Most on board conceived that the canoe must 
have upset, and that you must have been drowned; but I never 
believed this, and felt convinced that from some unknown 
reason you had been unable to return to the ship, but that 
sooner or later you would arrive. From that point all went 
well with us. We had a rapid voyage down to the Cape, and 
coasted along it at a short distance. The weather was fair, 
and we turned our head north without loss of time; and so, 
by the help of Providence and a fair wind we made our course 
to England, where our gracious sovereign has been plcasad to 
expre&s her approval of our doings. I told her something of 
your journey across the south of the American continent, and 
she was pleased to express her sorrow at the loss of such gallant 
and promising gentlemen. I am sure that her majesty will 
receive with pleasure the news of your return. Now tell me 
all that has happened since I last saw you." 

Ned recited the history of their adventures, and Captain 
Francis approved of the course which they had taken in making 
for Tidore instead of Ternate. He was greatly amused at their 
experiences as South Sea deities, and said that henceforth, let 
them be lost where they would, or for as long as they might be, 
he would never again feel any uneasiness as to their fate. He 
invited them to take up their abode with him while they stayed 
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in London ; and although they were eager to return to Devon- 
shire, he told them that he thought they ought to wait until 
he had communicated with the Queen, and had seen whether 
she would wish to see the gentlemen in whom she had kindly 
expressed interest. 

Captain Drake had received the honour of knighthood from 
the Queen's hand on his return from his voyage, and was now 
Sir Francis Drake, and was for the time the popular idol of the 
people, whose national pride was deeply gratified at the feat of 
circumnavigation, now for the first time performed by one of 
their countrymen. 

Captain Drake despatched a letter to her majesty at West- 
minster, and the following day a royal messenger arrived with an 
order that he should bring the four gentlemen adventurers with 
him, and present them to her majesty. The young men felt 
not a little awed at the thought of being received by Queen 
Elizabeth. But upon their presentation by Sir Francis, the 
Queen received them with so much condescension and grace 
that their fears were speedily removed. 

" I thought," she said to Captain Drake, " that I should see 
four huge and bearded paladins. You told me indeed that 
they were young, but I had not pictured to myself that they 
were still beardless striplings, although in point of size they do 
credit to their native country. I love to listen to tales of 
adventure," she continued, "and beg that you will now recite 
to me the story of those portions of your voyage and joumey- 
ings of whicli I have not heard from the lips of Sir Francis." 

Then modestly Ned recited the story of their journey across 
America, and afterwards took up the narrative at the point when 
tlicy left the ship, and her majesty was pleased to laugh hugely 
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at the story of their mAsquerading as gods. When thej had 
fiuishcd she invited them to a banquet to be given at Green- 
wich on the following day, gave them her hand to kisSy and pre- 
sented each with a diamond ring in token of her royal favour. 

Tlie following day they went down in the barge of Sir Francis 
Drake, which fonucd part of the grand carlti^ wliich accompanied 
her majesty on her water i)assage to Greenwich. There a royal 
ban(juct was held with much splendour and display, after 
which a mas^^uo, prepared by those ingenious authors Mr. 
Ik'aumont and Mr. Fletcher, was enacted before her. 

niree days later they embarked upon a country ship bound 
for Plymouth, and after a rough tossing in the Channel, landed 
there. They were received with much honour by the mayor 
and dignitaries of IMymouth, for Sir Francis had already written 
down, giving a brief account of their adventures and of the 
marks of esteem which the Queen had been pleased to bestow 
upon them; and Plymouth, as the re;Tesentative of the county 
of Devon, rejoiced in giving a hearty welcome to her sons who 
had brought so much credit upon them. 

After a stay of a few hours the lads separated, Tom and 
Reuben each starting for their respective homes, while Ned, 
who had no family of his own, accompanied Gerald, in whoso 
home he was looked upon almost as a son, and where the wel- 
come which awaited him was as cordial as that given to Gerald 
The share of each of the adventurers in the Golden Hind was 
a very large one, and Ned purchased a nice little property and 
settled down upon it, having had enough of the dangers of the 
seas, and resolving no more to leave his native country unless 
his duty to his Queen should demand his services. 

That time was not long in arriving, for towards the end of 
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1586 all Europe rang with the preparations which Philip of 
Spain was making to invade England. The Devonshire gentle- 
men who had fought on the Spanish Main, and who but lightly 
esteemed Spanish valour at sea, at first scofifed at the news, but 
coon no doubt could be entertained. Early in 1587 Sir Francis 
Drake wrote to his friends who had fought under liim that 
her majesty had honoured him with a commission to beat up 
the Spanish coast, and invited them to accompany him. The 
four friends hastened with many others to obey the summons, 
and on joining him at Plymouth he was pleased to appoint each 
to the command of a ship. Some weeks were spent in earnest 
preparation, and in March a fleet of thirty vessels set forth, full 
manned and equipped. Accustomed as the young men were to 
see great Spanish ships taken by single boats, and a whole fleet 
submissive before one ship, it seemed to them that with such a:i 
armament they could destroy tlio whole navies of Spain, and 
even then that little glory would be divided between each vessel. 
Upon the 18th of April the fleet was off" Cadiz, and Sir Francis 
made the signal for the captains of the fleet to go on board the 
flagship. There he unfolded to them his plan of forcing the 
entrance to the port, and destroying the Spanish fleet gathered 
there. Cadiz was one of the strongest places of Spain, and the 
enterprise would to most men have seemed a desperate one. 
But to men who had fought in the Spanish Main it seemed but 
a light thing. As they left the admiral's cabin Ned invited his 
three friends to dine on board his ship the Sovereign, and a right 
merry gathering it was, as they talked over their past adventures, 
and marvelled to find themselves each commanding a ship about 
to attack the fleet of Spain in its own harbour. 

Upon the following day the fleet sailed boldly towards the 
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l)ort of Cadiz, where the people could scarce believe that the 
British intended to force tlie entrance to the fort When they 
saw that such was indeed their i>uq)ose they opened fire with 
all their batteries, great and small. The English ships sailed 
on, unheeding their reception, and delivering their broadsides 
as they neared the port Although they had been in many 
fights this was the first great battle at which the friends had 
been present, and the roar and din of the combat, the sound 
of their own guns and of those of the enemy, the cra&h and 
rending of wooJ, and the cheers of the sailors in no little sur- 
prised them. The Spanish gunners in their haste shot but badly, 
and with Sir Francis Drake's ship leading the way the fleet 
forced the entrance into the port As they entered they were 
saluted by the cannon of the Spanish vessels within, but with- 
out more ado they lay these aboard. So mightily were the 
Spaniards amazed by the valour and boldness of the English 
that they fought but feebly, jumping over for the most part or 
making their way in their boats to shore. Then Sir Francis 
caused fire to be applied to the Spanish ships, and thirty great 
war-vessels were destroyed before the eyes of the townspeople, 
while the English fleet sailed triumphantly away. Then follow 
ing the line of coast as far as St. Vincent the admiral captured 
and burned a hundred other ships, and destroyed four great 
land forts. Looking into the Tagus, the King of Portugal hav- 
ing been forced by Spain to aid her, Captain Drake captured 
the SL Philipy the largest ship of their navy, which was, to the 
gratification of the sailors, laden with a precious cargo. Aft^r 
these exploits the fleet returned to England in triumph, having 
for the time crippled the forces of Spain. Philip, however, 
rc.loubled his propr.rations, the fleets of Naples and Sicily, cf 
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Venice and Genoa, were added to those of Spain, the dockyards 
worked night and day, and by the end of the year all was in 
readiness. 

In England men had not been idle. A great anny was 
raised of people of every rank and condition, Catholics as well 
as Protestants uniting in the defence of the country; while 
in every port round, the din of preparation was heard. The 
army was destined to combat the thirty thousand Spanish sol- 
diers commanded by the Duke of Parma in the Netherlands, 
where a fleet of transports had been prepared to bring them 
across when the great armada should have cleared the sea of 
English ships. By dint of great efforts 191 English ships of vari- 
ous sizes, these mostly being small merchantmen — mere pigmies 
in comparison with the great Spanish galleons — were collected, 
while the Dutch despatched sixty others to aid in the struggle 
against Spain. On the 29th of May the Spanish armada sailed 
from the Tagus, but being delayed by a storm it was not till 
the 19th of June that its advance was first signalled by the 
look-out near Plymouth. 

Then from every hill throughout England beacon-fires blazed 
to carry the tidings, and every Englishman betook himself to 
his arms and prepared to repel the invaders. Instead, how- 
ever, of attempting to land at once, as had been expected, the 
Spanish fleet kept up channel, the orders of the king being 
that it should make first for Flanders, there form junction with 
the fleet of the Duke of Parma, and so effect a landing upon 
the English coast. As the great fleet, numbering a hundred 
and thirty large war-vessels, and extending in the form of a 
crescent nine miles in length from horn to horn, sailed up 
channel, the spectacle, although terrible, was magnificent indeed. 
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The 8hii>s at Pl}inouth at once slipped anchor and set oat 
in pursuit Sir Francis Drake Icil, and close by him were the 
vessels commanded ]>y the four friends. Paltry indeed did 
the squadron appear by the side of the great fleet, but from 
every port as they passed along came reinforcements, until 
in numbers they equalled those of the great ships of Spain. 
These reinforcements were commanded by Admirals Hawkins, 
Frobisher, and other gallant seamen, while Lord Howard, 
lord high-admiral of England, was in chief command. There 
was no general action attempted, for the floating Spanish 
castles could have ridden over the light ships of England; 
but each commander fell upon the enemy like dogs upon the 
flank of an array of lions. Sir Francis threw himself into the 
centre of the Spanish lines, followed by many other English 
ships, and thus separated several of the great galleons from 
their consorts, and then fell to work battering them. 

The Spaniards fought valiantly, but at a disadvantage, for 
the smaller ships of the English were so quickly handled 
that they were able to take up positions to rake their enemy 
without exposing themselves to the broadsides, which would 
have sunk them. When at last they had crippled their foes 
they would either close upon them and carry them by board- 
ing, or, leaving them helpless wrecks upon the water, would 
hoist all sail and again overtake the Spanish fleet. 

The battle continued day and night for five days with scarce 
an intermission; the various English admirals sometimes at- 
tacking all together, sometimes separately. The same tactics 
ever prevailed, the Spaniards sailing on and striving to keep 
in a compact body, the English hovering round them, cut- 
ting off" every ship which lagged behind, breaking the ranks of 
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tlio enemy, and separating vessels from their consorts. Hai'd 
was it to say tliat in that long struggle one man showed more 
valour than another, but the deeds of the ships commanded by 
the Devonshire gentlemen were second to none. On the 27 th 
their ships were signalled to sail to join those assembled near 
Dunkirk, to check the progress of the Duke of Parma's fleet 
They reached the English fleet in time, and soon the Spaniards 
were seen approaching. They kept in a compact mass which 
the English ships could not break. For a while the fight went 
badly, and then a number of fire-ships were launched at the 
Spaniards. Seized with panic these at once scattered, and the 
English falling upon them a series of desperate conflicts en- 
sued, ending almost always in the capture or destruction of the 
enemy. The Duke of Medina-Sidonia, who commanded the 
main Spanish fleet, sailed north intending to coast round the 
north of Scotland and so return to Spain. The English ships 
followed for a while, but were, from the shortness of the sup- 
plies which had been placed on board, forced to put into har- 
bour; and a great storm scattering the Spanish fleet and wreck- 
ing many, only 60 vessels, and these with their crews disabled 
by hardship and fatigue, ever returned to Spain. 

As a consequence of their gallantry in these battles, and 
upon the urgent recommendations of Sir Francis Drake, her 
majesty was pleased to bestow the honour of knighthood upon 
each of the four young Devonshire gentlemen, as upon many 
other brave captains. 

After this they went no more to sea, nor took any part in 
the disastrous expedition which Admirals Drake and Hawkins 
together made to the Spanish Main, when the brave Sir 
Francis lost his life from fever and disappointment. 
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Soon after their return from the defeat of the armada Sir 
Edward Hcanie married the only sister of his friend Gerald, 
and lived with her happily to a green old age. The friendship 
between the four friends never diminishc 1, but rather increased 
as they grew in years, and many marriages took place between 
their children and grandchildren. 

Four times a year, upon the occasion of special events in their 
lives, great family gatherings were held at the house of one 
or other. Sir Gerald generally held festival on the anniversary 
of tlie defeat of the Spanish attack on the forest fortress in 
Puerta Ilico; To:n upon that of his escape from the prison of the 
inquisition; Ilouben generally celebrated the day when in the 
character of a South Sea idol he aided to defeat the hostile 
islanders; while Xed kept up the anniversary of their return 
to England. As to the victory over the armada^ they always 
had to draw lots as to the house in which that great event 
should be celebrated Upon all these occasions stories were 
told at great length, and their children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren, for all lived to see these growing up, were 
never tired of listening to tales of the Spanish Main, 
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of "Oflf to the Wilds," "Middy and Ensign," "HoUowdale 
Grange," "Charlie Lance," "Nat the Naturalist," &c. Illus- 
trated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black and tint 
Crown Svo, cloth, with attractive Design on side, bevelled 
boards, price 6s, 

"In the King's Name" is a spirited story of the Jacobite times, oobo 
cemiDg the adyentures of Hilary Leigh, a young naval officer in the 
prerentiye sendee off the coast of Sussex, on board the Ktttrd. Leigh 
is taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who desires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. The narratiye is full of exciting and often humorous incident. Mr. 
Fenn's juyenDe books have achieyed a wide reputation, and "In the 
King's Name" is one of the most lively and oharaoteristic of his works. 

UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Hentt, Special Cor- 
respondent of the "Standard," author of "The March to 
Magdala," " The March to Coomassie," " The Young Buglers,* 
" The Comet of Horse," " In Times of Peril," "Facing Death," 
&C. Illustrated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black 
and tint. Crown Svo, cloth, with elegant Design on side, 
bevelled boards, price 6«. 

" Under Drake's Flag," is a story of the days when England and Spain 
struggled for the supremacy of the sea, and England carried off the palnL 
The heroes of the story sail as lads wiUi Drake in the expedition in which 
the Pacific Ocean was first seen by an Englishman from a tree-top on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and in his great yoyage of circumnavigation. The 
historical portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon, but this, 
although yeiy useful to lads, will perhaps be less attractiye than the great 
yariety of exciting adyenture through which the young adyenturers pass 
In the course of their yoyages. 2 
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STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascot R. Hopk, aathor of 

** Spindle Stories," "The Old Tales of Chivalry," « Stories of 

Long Ago," &c &C. With nearly 100 IllustrationSy of which 

8 are full -page size, from Drawings by (Gordon B&owkx. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5#. 

A Seriea of the best of the Stories of Noble Knighthood and Old Bo- 
mance, told in rotined and simple language, and adaptod to young readers. 
A book possessing remarkable attractions, especially for boys who love to 
hoar of great deeds and enterprises of high renown. 

FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Yanghan Pit A Tale of the Coal Mines. 

By G. A. Hkntt, author of "In Times of Peril," "The Young 

Buglers," "Comet of Horse," "Under Drake's Flag," &c. With 

8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint Crown 

8to, cloth elegant, price 6tf. 

'* Facing Death" is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil and ridicule and hardship to cany out his 
determination, is sure to succeed. The hero of the story, though only a 
ooUiery lad, is a character that boys will delight in. Ho is a typical British 
boy. dogged, earnest, generous, and though "shamefaced" to a d^^f^e, is 
rMUiT to facs death in the discharge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion hy boys in every station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

NAT THE NATURALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manvillb 
Fenn, author of "In the King's Name," "Oflf to the Wilds," 
"The Yicar's People," &c. &c Illustrated by 8 full-page Pic- 
tures executed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
price 55. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion by an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection. 
The boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
the Eastern seas, and thoir adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
black comrade, and of the scenes of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 
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Taxnlg-lhiid Thoaiand, medium Svo, ctofi tUgaal, 7t. StL 

THE UNIVERSE: 

Os THB Infinitelt Great ahd th> Infinitelt Littlx. A 
Sketch of Contraats in Creation, and Marvela revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. Ey F. A. Poccbbt, «.d. Il- 
lustrated by 
273 Engrav- I 
ingB oa wood 
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BROTHER AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. £j Euzabbth J. Ltsagbt, 
aathor of " Nearer and Dearer," " Over the Border," *• Under 
the Swoxxl," ''Mike o' the Shannon,'' &c With 6 faU-page 
Illustrations in black and tint Crown 8to, doth elegant, 
design on side, price 3#. 6ci 

** Brother and Sister.** An interesting story for joung peo^de, whowing 
by the narratire of the Ticisntudes and strugs^Iee of a family which has 
**ooine down in the world/* and of the brave endearours of its two Toonger 
memben, how the preasure of adrersity is mitigated by domestic a2feetioii» 
mutual confidence, and hopeful honest effort. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl Without a Home. By Mrs. R H. Read, author of 
"The Lawyer's Daughter," Ac, &c. With 6 full-page Elns- 
trations. Crown Sto, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
Ihs school in which she was educa^, but is suddenly remored by hard 
and selfish relatiTvs, who employ her as a menial as well as a goreniess. 
H^ugh a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting a 
kurge property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
tfame she secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
ii a veiy sweet one, and the interest of the story is so sustained that it can 
scarcely ftdl to please the reader. 

UNRA^TILLED SKEINS: 

Or Tales for the Twilight By Greoson Gow. Illustrated by 
four facsimile Designs in black and tint Crown 8to, doth 
elegant, price 3#. 6d, 

** For a volume of n«at siorifls carefiiUy told oommend u to this.*— Seotana*. 
**Will doabU«M aerre aa a tufficient vtimolant to the dabioos houa of twilight, 
without depriving the hour* of night of their natund stimulant of ■laep."— HiaMB. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

OF ANCDSNT GREECE AND ROMK 

A Hand-book of Greek and Roman Mythology, by £. M. Bxrxns. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price 3& 6d, 

** Written in a spirit of rsverent sympathy and of weU-sostained 4nterest» wbUe it* 
absolute purity should seours it a place in eveij tUDilj'^SekoclmtuUr 
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GARNERED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. Emha Ratmohd Fitius, aathor of 
"Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," "Heroinea of the 
Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and Lo«," 
&c. &C, With 4 full-page lUuatrations printed in block and 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3i. 6d. 

Thii Tale glvM In nomtiTe form th« hiatoiy uid ndTeutures of a elaM of 
Bunday^chool bom Each boj^i eareer ii full of intereat. In some chapter* 
m are tAken to America, during the civil war, and mini^le in nceaea relat- 
ing to the battle-flald; whila, m other chaptera, we baton to the quiet 
tMChin^ of one of Qod'a faithful nrrajitB, who itroTa to " gamer iheaTsa 
tor Chrut." The wide difference between the hoDOurabla upright youth, and 
one who is claTar and cunning, but diihoneat, ii here depicted by incident* 
from the life; and it ia proied that "godlinass hath promiss of the lifa 
tbat aow is," u well oa ol that which ia to come. From this tala Sunday- 
■chool teachera maT leam that their " labour ahall not be in yain in the 
Lord." 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Aostrali&n Life. By MtB. Euma Rathomd Pith an, 
author of Mission Life in Greece and Falestine," " Heroines 
of tho Mission Field," " Yestina'a Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," ftc. &C. With 4 fnll-page ninstrations printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3*. 6(f. 

Thii Tale traoea the career and adTcnturea of a family who were (orwd 
■d leaTB Manchester during tha tuna of the cotton tanuDS, and seek a home 
m Anatraliaa wUda. Florence, tha cautrol charaoter of the itor;, ia a very 
lorely one ; and in spite of Rirliah timidity, girlish fear, and nattuid alirlDk* 
JDg, aaooeeda in raising a Christian church in the wildemeaa. Tom WgfJMt, 
the prodigal ne'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, tha conrerted oonfte^ M 
wen oa many minor cbaraoten, are among the fruila of her laboon theia. 
Alfred Oodfrey followi the sea, and meeta with much trial and haidihip 
on board — eipariencca which test and purify hia character. Hie irtaTy 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Bat- 
MoND Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine," " Heroines of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint Crown 8vo, cloth neat, 3$, 6d, 

^ A StoiT of self-sacrifice in rarious forms, and of some^ touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others very 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to hie 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
" who went about doing good." Some experienoes of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, heiress through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and foUy. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitman, 
author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,** " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c &C. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cloth neat, 3$, 6d. 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cost upon the world by nor father's death, and compelled to earn 
her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor clmracters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the Uttle Methodist chapel; and Uie young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humblo believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The ag«d 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Chxistian charity. The scenes 
of boarding-school life here depicted are full of vivacity and reality. 
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THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

'r Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By Charles Fbarcb, aathor 
o( "Frank the Fiaher-boy," "The Giolden laland," 4c. 4c 
With 4 fall-page lUuatrationB printed in blade and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2t. 6d. 

imeraet's Inheritance. " A Btotr □[ plot 
<ut of the many iceoeg of tADdon life, 
it left bj a lea captAia, and the endej^ 
lA to obUin poBseaaion of it beforo the 
Terr of the trueheir inthe pereon of a neglected street Anb. The 

■torj u lirely and attracti* e. ana the incideota more so quickly that the 

attentiou of tlie reader is luitaioed tbroughout. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darlit Dalb, author of "Little Bricka," "The Bhck 
Donkey," "A Tearful Victory," &c. 4c With 4 full-page 

IlluatratioDS. Cloth elegant, 2i. 6J. 

Thii ii a lively and amusing account nf a family, the membon of which 
while they lirod in affluence were remarkable for tlieir discontent, but who, 
after the supposed lose of fortune has compelled them to seek a more 
humble home in Jersey, bocomo lesa solflsh, and derelop very eicellent 
traits o( character under the pressure nf comparati''e adTersity. Their 
Mcapadei and narrow escapes from serious dangots form aa eiciting part 
« the aanative, which contains many pleoaont episode* of life b the 



EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS. 

And Pictures of Foreign Lands. A Book for Youth. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece, Cloth elegant, it. Cd. 

Tie object in this work is to whet the appetits rather than to ntUte tha 
mind of the readers— to create within them a deair* to know more of tb* 
•b«ug« eonntiiaa and peoplea bare mmtJoiMd. 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Beoorda of Suffering and Saying. A Book for Boys, li^th 
engrayed Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2f. 6d, 

Stories of shipwreck, famine, mutiny, and the other miafortnnes which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on tne lessons which may be drawn firom 
them. This volume comprises narratiyes of occurrences wmch have beooma 
historical, such as the ever-memorable mutiny of the Bounty, and many 
others of equal interest. 

EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In yarious Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2«. 6d. 

Captivity and Escape is at aU times an attractive subject for youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating description. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
elegant, £«. 6d. 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
at any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
oourse of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological onler. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2«. ed. 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous di»- 
ooverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and other 
trustworthy sources ; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex- 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

The incidents in this Tolume are wholly founded on the real experienoee 
of those who figure in them. They have been carefully selected from 
numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Henry Findlater Busset and T. 
Wilson Beid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 2i. 6d. 

" The idea of the book it admirable, and its exeoation ia excellent. It ia eztremalj 
interetting. It may be read not merely by yoting people, bat by old onea, and they 
will And profit to themielves in its peraiaL The work ia well done."— &o(«mafi. 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth elegant, 2$. 6d. 

"A number of excellent portraita add oonaiderably to the attractir en eaa of the 
work, whieh may aafely be pronounced one of the moat intereating of the Seriaa"— 
AberdMn Journal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 

" A eompilation from which a variety of intereating inilonnation may be gathered 
with ragard to the paat hiatoiy and preaent oondition of the metropoUa."— JUaiorKm. 
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FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

Bj Rosa Mulhou-uid, Author of " Fire IdUl« Fumen," " The 
Littla Flower Seeken," "Pink and Blonom," &c. Witii 
3 fuU-paga Illuatratioos in coloura. Crown Sto, doU>, with 
ne&t deaign od cover, price it. 

What ii okUad HlnhM anj ottan tw nnrdsd u Uu aiparimantal 
a>lT*atuna of ohildran. and ttui ator? of cluld-li/e Ii, tnm Oam poiat of 
riair, OQa of the moat amudng of tha anthor'e excellent littla books. Its 
fuo ia innooatit, ita incident boLh captirating and inatmetiTO. 



OUR DOLLY: 

Uer Words and Wats. 67 Ura. K H. Read. niostrAted bj 
mADy Woodcats in the text, And a Frontispiece printed in 
colour. Crown 6ro, cloth slegAnt, price St. 

A atory fcir children, ahowin^ the growth and daTelopmazit of i**iaraflt^ 
ia A littla girl, and pleaaaotly deaontoDS the lunoundin^ of the fam^ 
and a aeriai of aatertaiiuiig nnall adTeatnrea auitable for ray juvMMA 

FAIRY FANCY: 

WhAt ehe Heard Aud what she Saw. By Mn. R. H. Rkad, 
Author of "Our DoIIj,' SilTermere," && &c. With many 
Woodcut lUustiAtious in the text, And a Frontiapiece printed 
in colours. Crown 6to, cloth elegnnt, price 2t. 

"Fairy Fane;" iaAitoi^foriDTenileraaden, neountJiigUwaiparieiMM 
ot a fail? who dwotl* amidat the children o( a funily, uid obaarrea not 
odIt their conduct but the lODKuIar behaTiour ot " Toph," tha raran, and 
Other onaturtM aaaociated vith thorn. The tale udesijrDad to alunr tha 
inflaence of oharastw aren among litUg children, and the nana" 
AB to AwaksD and auitain tha intuaat of tha joongar readon. 
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ADVENTUBES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BK 

B7 Alick Cobkkak, Authoress of "Lathebj Towers," "Bewia 
Idug," &c lUustnited bj 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
coloun. Crovn 8vo, cloth eleguit, price 2i. 

" Ura. Wiihing-to-Be." The itrangs adTentnres of K 1017 young iadj, 
(bowing bow ahs met with the wonduful peoplo of DurBsiy legBtid >nd tba 
Duoner of bar iDtroductiou to tbem. A. tal« for tbe Littla Onn; foundtd 
on a liooilul reforence to wsU-knowD cbwaaten of jutkuI* *ong ud 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricki and Troublea. A Story for Little Children. With 
3 lUnstrstioDB ia colours. By Claea Uni.HOLi.AMD. Crown 
6vo, cloth extra, price 2i. 

Tbii Is a book which will amuw quits little folks, u a atorr of ths wbj- 
wud tricka of * ipoiled child, uid tbs «orap«B into which they lead her. 
Ths etor; coDsists at imall incideati sucb u please ddsU lisIeneTB, who 
wiU 1m interested not only in Miss Bunnjr'i osughtiness but in ber refer- 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 
A Series of Stories illuatratiog Fables of -iSsop. Bj Orhbok 
Gow, aathor of "Talea for the Twilight," "Troobles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim," &c. Illiutrated bj 3 full-page Fio- 
tores in coiourft Crown Bto, doth eleguit, Si. 

a dengTied to bring before the Tornig nlad, in a new 
orm, loine of the sbredji of wit and wudoiu wbkh hsTe 
oDme aown v> ut irom ancient times in tbe gniie of table*. The taUea 
here chosen for teita are old friends, familiar to m from our earliest yean; 
■ud the talei, although amusement has been a chief Bud aimed at, will be 
found most of tbem to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound 
lesson lu prsctioal morslity. 







TSOCBLES A3»D TBILMFHS OF LmXE TDL 




«T-.T. 



IB. eoiosE. Fioofaeip dvOy 



THE HAPPY LAD. 



A Story d Teamaz Ii& ia X<w%t. Fnm tbe 

B^finifl^crac B^f^nuKo. Whh. Fnsctanpieee in 
9«Q^ Ids pps «icc& atia» U edL 



DTTO THE HAVEN. 

Bf Ann & SvA9, asthor of '^ Slttdow !!▼«%** lluaikfid B^ 
4e: With two IlfaiftimtioDS printed in eoloar. FooIici4> 8to, 
19S pm doth eztia» U 6dL 



BOX OF STORIES. 

Pweked for Toong TcXk hj Hobjlce Hapttieav. A Series of 
interesting Tales for the Toong. With 2 Elostrations printed 
in ooloors. Foolscap Sro, 192 ppu, doth extra, 1<. 6cL 



JEANNE D'ARC, THE PATRIOT MARTYR: 

And other Narratives of Female Heroism in Peace and War. 
niostrated by 2 Pidnres printed in ookmrs. Foolscap 8to, 
doth extrsy 1<. (id. 
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THE NEW BOY AT MEBRITON. 

By Julia Goddard, With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
1S8 pp., cloth extra, price 1*. 

"Aitarj at EngUib Khool tib. II Iiu ittampl totsub » •mm'tuit U|li«t «od« 
of bonoor than thai which pnTaila among ths goDsrak ran at aehoalbcT^ and 1h* 
imtn Bkko a -nrj lood itoir."— &A«I Board ClinntU. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

) pp., doUi exb«, 



JON OF ICELAND: 
A True Story. With FroDtiapiece in colour. Fcsp. 8to, ISS pp., 
cloth extra, price It. 

" ' JOD of iDDland' li a itordr, nail «dscat«d jvat loalandar, who bncnu* a no- 
nimfWJ tauher. It glra ohUdnn a d«ar Idaa oT tfa* chlof ph^iiaal Aiatimi of tb* 
laland, ud of tha almpli and maolj ohanotar of Ita Inhabitanta." — &JUol QuardioK. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 



EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE; 

The Story of a City Boy and a Forest Boy. With FroDtiapieM 
in colour. Fcap. 8to, 128 pp., cloth eitra, price If. 

dthf Hambnri DKichant, vbo vlifaad to 

I TlilUd HaUgoland and tti* Barii Hoan- 

1 WH pat u in* Mn. am D»m< onn'rlnnd In ih* and that It la batta to 

Uta of a waalthj manhant Lnafiaat oltjthan totndarahaidaldpbf ohoioL* 
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FIRESIDE FAIRIES and FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price U, 

** Nine lioriw ar« included, all for girls, enoooraging them to try and do tbaix 
datj. TooDf aerranu would find thii book rery interMting."— T%« QduHAmutrtu. 



TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. With FrontiB- 
piece in colour. Fcap. Bvo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 

*' To tke S**i in Shij^ record* BeTtfral noted disasters at sea, such aa th« fonndeiiiig 
of the LirnJim and the wreck of the AtiajUic. It also ccntains narratirea of soooeas- 
taX rescaea. This is a capital book for boja."— ficAoo< CfvardiaA. 

JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories arout Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 j>p., cloth extra, price Is, 

" Brvry boj, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous ai)d wonderful one, too. He became leader of a team in Oreen- 
lanil, and rnmie rare exploits he took iiart in. Ho would not sleep in a house ; ho 
would not hide trora an enemy; he would not harm tlie defenceless. Besidea * Jack'a 
Victory ' there are ten other stories aliout dogs in this rolume. These namtivea are 
not old onea, but aro fresh and pleasing."— 7^ SchoolmiMrat. 

THE STORY OF A KING. 

Told bt one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1«. 

*' This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
In which he was engaged and the extraordinary rictories he won are well described, 
and aqnally ao are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
Ikroofh bis Qocontrollable wilftilnoss."— il6rrc{«vn JouiiuU. 



Blackie <£ Son's yea Fiaiicatuma. 

I 

LITTLE DANIEL: 

A Story of a Flood on the Rhine. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1». 

u nil u 0«f* 



PEINOE ALEXIS; 

A Tale of Old Buasm. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price 1>. 
This ii ft legend wrought into a story, rendenag t, Botion of Ufa in 



a instead of Arabian. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

And other Stories of Rusaiaa Life. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 
Ilie Btoriet in tha votunis aoinprise: — Tba Ufa o[ Saiha, a poor bof "ho, 
by hia Iotb of knowledge and his indiutry, UTsd the life of hii lora, and 
fiDallf rose to wealth and gained hii freedom, — IncideaU of remsrluUa 
personal bravery in the Riuaiui anny, — An interesting story of humble life 
in Ruada,— A story of Rusiiaii mining life, — A bear-hunt in Bunia, &c. IM. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 
A Seriee of Interesting Talea. With Frontispiece printed in 
cdouTB. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price U. 

The book contuns stories — Of soma of the early prinlen, — How Quentin 
Uatsyt the Antwerp smith became a great paiuler, — The rise and fall 
of Jean Ango the fisherman of Dieppe, —The early trials of Friti Kjimer 
the tailor's tOQ, who could not learn his father's trade but who becaine 
eomnuuider-iii-chief of the Brunswick torees,— Of Polish patriotism,— Tha 
hardam of Caskbianoa the little Freneh mid^pnun, &o. &o. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 
A Steaj of Induitrj. With Frootispiece in cdoais. Mediom, 
8to, cloth elegant, price 6d. 

Thii book eontkiai two tkl«, ths fint btandad to tneoloat* hataiti of 
in Juitrr, Mid the other to ihoir tlut mediocritr with paneranno* achivrca 
■ noraliaiiaurable urear thmo "talmt" waatod or muappUed. 



THE MAID OP DOMREMY: 
And other Tales. With Frtntispiece in colonts. Medinm 8to, 
doth eleg&nt, price M. 

in tact Joan of Aro, whan itoiy ii well no.- 
twent; pwBL Ottier asetioiK of the tittle 

„ Ch6rne»:""8oi ~ 

"Til* Bluk Douglu 



LITTLE EEIC: 

A Stoiy of Honestj. With Frontispiece in coloara. Medium Bvo, 
cloth el^ont, price 6d. 

Thi* ii a pure juTenile BetioD, fllastratiTa of bnthfolnaaa and honeatj 
It is full of interest from beginiuiig to end, and well mitad aa a nwanl 
book for Sunday School*. 

UNCLE BEN THE WHALER; 
And other Stories. With Froutiapieee in colooia. Uediom 8tOi 



cloth elegant, price 6d. 
" Undo Ben the WtuJor" i 



"old lalt" who telb a groop of ohfldren 
iraaaawmanin thaAictiointaia. The 
-Thiee Haodfuli of Orain,— The Ooldan 
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THE PALACE OF LUXURY: 
And other Storiea. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Bto, 
doth elegant, price 6d. 

A routh named Seelpeace is ihown onder tbe ^dance of the tiirf 
Purebeart all the deceptioaa in the Palace of Luxury, — Madam SonahiiM ■ 
parable about the Swan ot Fortune, — The Colorado beetle'a talk with the 
weatheroook, — and othar abort amnnns ■toriea. 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER: 

Or Kindness Bepaid. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8to, 
cloth elegant, price Bd. 

Thl( la a mart intemtjng iter; o( a poor charcoal-burner in a Oennan 
foreit, who ducovers and relieT« a wounded oSoar, and ia himaalf aft«r- 
wardi itrangel; delJTered Irom death bf the lama officer. The tale iDonl- 
oatei the duty of alwaji ahowing klDdnesa and ot forgiving an injury. 

WILLIE BLACK: 

A Story of Doing Right With Frontispiece in coloorB. Mediom 
Svo, cloth elegant, price Btl. 

It is a tale ot a little Shoo.black to nhom a gentleman gate half«-on>WD 



bo^ through loekuie to re 
it u always best to do rigl 



THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 

Stories of Man and His Best Friend. With Frontispiece in colonrs. 
Medium Svo, cloth elegant, price 6d. 



3H <4^ i^-i .- -H' -^ I 








I w m f I 



Tfin^l W 



SfTEtL 



:. TTTS f X. 




V"^ 






!rts » X "sua if :a» irm: r-runa. fil if TBcainir 
van ▼'uiiaizs i^^r -iiiBm flgrnTiir*^. r^jc 

if jaBOOlL. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE READERS. 




These Books liave been compiled by a number of practical 
Teachers who have conducted achools of diEferent grades with 
marked succeaa for upwurda of twenty years. They have 
worked in concert, and thus the eiperience of each one baa 
been utilized for the benefit of the whole. 





nic(>>« and ar 


i.-flapp„i»p«-,iii;oi.»id. 


Reader JV.-l 




Render V.-8 


Complete -80 pp , ,. id. 




I.-M pp.. oL b«ra^ IW. 




H.-IiSpp., „ M. 


■;.. od. th 




b<«rd,10. 



sLbguilJSl'.U. 



o nilt PrlDHi L, 



^' Ai ipecimeni of good reeding boakJ thvj cmnnot be 
oinfallj unitggd h u In luit Ihe meeseet capedtr, l 
leodeDOj Ut bKke lueful Impiiieitimi m tb* mlndi of jo 
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READING FOR FOURTH STANDARD 

AND UPWARDS. 

The British Biographical Reader. 

Skstchbs of Pbomjnent Men bt Standard Authors. With In- 
troductory Notes by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous authentic 
Portraits. Foolscap 8to, 288 pp. Cloth, 2i. 

Poetical Reader. 

Selections from Standard Authors. With an Introductory Chapter 
on English Prosody. (Adopted by the LoDvlon School Board.) Fool- 
soap 8yo, 224 pp. aotb, \t. 6d, 

The Shakespeare Reader. 

Beinq Extracts from the Plats of Shakbspbarb, With Intro- 
ductory Paragraphs and Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. loO pp. Cloth, It, 

The Newspaper Reader. 

Selections from Leading Joxtrnals of the Ninktsknth Csmtubt 
ON Events of the Day. By H. F. Busset and T. W. Beid. Fool- 
scap Svo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2s. 

London, Past and Present. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptiye of Anoasnt and Modern 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. A Reading Book 
for Elomentarv Schools. With numerous authentic Hlustntlons. 
Foolscap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2». 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Book I. With Prefatory and Explanatory Notes, by K F. WiL- 
LOUGHBY. Cloth, lOd. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

of Geoffrey Chaucer. The text collated with the seren oldest MSS.» 
and a Life of the Author, Introductoij Notices, Grammar, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, and Index to Obsolete and Difficolt Words. 
By E. F. WiLLOUGHBY, M.D. Cloth boards, 1«. 6d, 

"Bj fS&r the mo«t satisfactory edition of this fragment of Chaaoer^a work flor the 
use of schools yet issued. The text is carefully and freely annotated. . . . The work 
is one which we can heartily reoommeud." — AUunceum, 



SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Selections from Standard Authors, with Biographical Sketches and 
Explanatory Notes. Each 32 pp., price 2d. ; cloth, dd. 



ICxBCHANT or Venice, Ac I. III. IV., 

Shakespeare. 
EssATS (selected), - - Lord Bacon. 
L' Allegro and II Penseroso, Milton. 
The Deserted Village, - Goldsmith. 
The Traveller, - - Goldsmith 
Cotter's Saturday Night, Ac, BurnA 
Prophecy of Dante, Can. I. II., Byron. 
The Prisoner op Chillon, - Byron. 
Firs Worshippers, Parts I. II., Moore. 



The Ancient MARnncR, - Coleridge. 
The Ladt of the Lake, Canto L, Soott. 
Marmion, Canto VI., - - - Scott. 
Lat of the Last Minstrel, C. I^ Soott. 
The Village, . - - -Crabbe. 
The Pleasures of Hope, Pt. I., Campbell. 
The Queen's Wake, • - - Hogg. 
The Armada, &o., • Hacaolay. 

EssAT OK BuifTAN, - Hsoanlsj. 

EyANOELlKE(64pp., 9d. ;oL4cf.>LoiicfUlow 
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COMPANIOS SERIES TO THE "COitPREHBNSlVB." 

THE GRADED READERS. 

Editfd by MAURICE PATERaOS, B.*,, etc., 
BMtor of Hon/ Hdhh TnininB CoUegn, Ediabaish. 




cially adapted to atiit the uew code. 

tUuttrattd in a highly inttmctixt 

Prinwrl.— sgpp., [sper, IJil.; oL, 2]d. Readi 



The Graded Series 

of Eeading Books 

'l, aims at gitring 

effect to tlie maJij 

improvemeota in the 

method ot Teaching 

Reading M'hich hare 

ia recent limes been 

suggested and approved 

aad other 

cuuuti'ies, Aud ia ape- 

\nd aHittic mannrr. 



ir I. ~ee pp.. sloth boirda, ad. 
aril. — ISSpp., „ ad. 

IrllL-lMpp., „ li. 



R«adar VI la Frtparaliim. 

Reading ShMtt— lUutntBl (U pp. 
or Primu I. in PwaUaU*),prio«3L td. 
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HISTOKICAL READERS. 

FOB CODE 1882. 

By Oboroe OiRLiNO, Head Master of Aldmham Street Boaxd School, London ; 
Author of Hittory of England. With a aeries of interesting 
historical Ulastrations of great educational ralue. 

No. I. for Standard III. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, in simple laD«:ui«6 ; ehrono- 
logically arranged from Earliest Times to the end of the Plantagenet 
Period. 160 pp., cloth boards. Is. 

No. II. for Standard IV. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Beginning of the Tador Period to 
Latest Times. 192 pp., cloth boards, U Sd. 

Bif these Readen teholart obtain a eompleU ouUine of BnglUh Hutory in Stan- 
dards J J I. and J V, The morg advanced books named bdow pmridi a wur§ eom^ 
plde course of dwdy. 

No. III. for Standard V. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part L, from 
Early Times to the end of the Tudor Period. 244 pp. , cloth boards, Is. Cot. 

No. IV. for Standard VI. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part IL, from 
James I. to the Present Time. 222 pp., cloth boards, Is. 6<2. 

Nos. lU. and IV. complete in one Tolume. 454 pp., cloth, red edges, 8s. 6d. 



ADVANCED HISTORICAL READER 

For Standards IV., V., and VL 

Consisting chiefly of choice extracts from Macaulay, Froude, Scott, BobertaoD, 

Carlyle, Clarendon, and others. 

Adoyded by the School Board for London. 

Part l.—From the Earliest Times to the Death of Richard UL 224 pp., 
cloth boards. Is. Qd, 

Part II. — From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Battle of Waterloo. 
224 pp., cloth boards, Is. Qd. 

"The selection has been made with a Judicious hand. The printing is beautiftad 
and clear, the illustrations are appropriate, and the general appearance of the book 
is in erery way excellent. "~£dtoo{maj(S/-. 



HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

By Edgar Sanderson, M. A., late Scholar of Clare CoIIece, Cambridge. 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Gren^ogioal Tables, Maps, and 
Plans. 444 pp., cloth, red edges, 2s. QtL 

" A better manual than this for the higher classes in elementary schools need not 
be wished; it is an excellent basis for the more adranoed and scientifio study ot 
histozy."— TAe Seotsnuin, 



Btackie & Son's Educational Work*. 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

FOB CODE 1882. 

Br V- O. I 

Tni 

Fully niuBtrated by Mapa and DUgrame. 

ind FliTimiund. The four CkrdiiuJ 
into. The mBBmug and UBS of a Map. With Map printed in oolougk 
tS pp., cloth limp, M. Sptcially prepartdfar CaU ISSt. 
Standard II. 

The Size and Bhape ot the Worid. Oeographical Tenna nmply ei- 
plained and illustratod by reforonce to the Map of England. Physical 
Oeogrsphj of billi and rivers, 80 pp., cluth boards. Id. Spaiailg 
prepaTrd/or Cede ISSt, 
Standard III. 

Physical and Political Googr^iihy of England. 

Firt II. dT tha Ediiion fur Cods 1S30 1> lulbibls far this Standanl at Coda 
18B3. l!8 PP-, doth boards, md. 
Standard IV. 

Physical and Political Geography of the British Isles, British North 
America, and Australasia, nith knowledge of Choir productions. 
Fart 111. of the Edition for Coda leso u laitahle Ibr thlt Btandard of Cod* 

Standard V. 

Oeogisphyof Europe, Physical and PolitJcaL Latitude and Longitad<L 
Day and Nigbt. The Seasons. 
Fart IV. of Uia Edition for Coda 1S3D oontsiDs Euaora, Fhjslal and 



Standard VI. 

Aau, AFBICa, Ahebica, and especially the Brctisb CoLONlBt. loter- 
changs of Productions. Circumstances nhich determine Climate. 
Spiaaliy pnpand/or Code ISSt. 

Standard VII. 

The Ocean. Currenla and mdea. General arrangement of the Planet- 
ary Bystem. The Phaaas of the Moon. In prtparaliim. 
V Sn EdltiOD or Standards III., IT., and T., nnifonn iritb th* oUw Stssdardi 
for i;oda 1SS2, will bs pabliilwil itaortl;. 

ELEMENTARY ATLAa 

CoMFBisnta Ntifi Mafs Pbihtsd u Coloqbs, .... pric« 3d. 
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Approred by tho Sciouce and Art Dopartment, Bonth KenaingtML 

Verb Fosters Drawing Copy-book& 












With Instructions and paper to draw on. Superior EDmoN, in Nnmben, 
at ZiL Popular Edition (a Mlection) at Id. CoacPZ.ETE Editiov, in Twalr« 
Parts, at la. (Each part complete in itselt) 



rart L-XLEKBMTAXT. 

▲ 1 Initiatory Lnsoaa 

▲ 1 Letters and Numerals. 

B 1 FamiUar ObJeeU (Straicht Linss) 
BJ Domestic ObJecU (Simple). 

Fart n.-0BJX0T8. 

1 Domestic Objects (Flat). 

01 Domestic Objects (Peispcctlrs). 
Dl LesTes (Flat). 

Dl LesTss (Natoral). 

Part ZZL— FLANTS. 

II Plants (Simple Formi>. 

Bl Plant* (More Complex Forms). 

1 Flowen (Simple Forme). 

01 Flowers (More Complex Forms) 

Part IV.-ORRAKEHT. 
1 1 Elementary Forms. 
1 1 Simple Forme (Fretwork, Ironwork, kt.). 
1 8 Adranced (Canrlng. Bcalptare, kc). 
X4 Ornament (Classic. Reoaiuance, Ac). 

Part V.-TREEB. 

J 1 Oak. Fir. &c.. with " toach " for each tree. 
J 1 Beech. Elm. Ac., do. do. 

J 8 Oak, Chestnut, Birch. Ac, do. do. 
J 4 Larch, Poplar, Lime, Willow. Ac, do. 

Part VI-LAMOSCAPS. 

Kl Bostic Landscape in Outline. 

Kl Shaded Objects and Landscape. 

K8 Shaded Landscape and Rnstlc Scenes. 

K 4 Advanced Landscape and Rural Scenes. 



Part TH-KABZirB. 

Kl Boats, Foncroonds, and Mantieal Bita. 
Kl Fishing C^aft, Coasters, and Traders. 
K8 Tachu and Vessels of sTcry Big and SalL 
K4 Coast Scenes, Waves, kc 



Farts VZZL and ZX.-ABIKALa 

Birds and Qoadropeda. 

Poultry, varioas breeds. 

British SmaU Birds. 

British Wild Animala 

Horses (Arab, Banter, Dray, Ae.). 

Horses (Racer, Trotter. Pony, Mole, Acji 

Dogs (Seventeen Species). 

Cattle, Sheep. Pigs, Ooata, Ac 

Cattle, Sheep. Lambe, Ass and Foal, Ae. 



Fartr-RVKAH FIOVBB. 

Ql Features (from the Antique and from the Life). 

Ql Heads. Hands, Ac (from Cast and Life). 

Q8 Rustic Figures, by Duncan. 

Q4 Figure, from the Antique (Outline). 

Part XL-FBAOnOAL GSOMETBT. 

Bl Definitions and Simple Problems. 

B* Practical Geometry (Circle. Polyiron, Ellipec). 

B8 Applied Geometry /orPradioal Ifedkmtce. dc 

Part Zn-KECHAKIOAL DBAWXHO. 

Tl Initiatory and Simple Subjeeta. 
Tl Details of TooU and Working Parts, A& 
T8 Models for Working Drawings, Ae 
T4 Details of Madiines and Bngines. 

Z Blank Exercise Book. 



Popular Edition, a selection of the above nambers printed on thin paper, price 
Id. each number. The following are in print:— A, B, C, D, E3, E3, Q, II, IS. IS, 
14, J2. Kl, Ml, M4, 07, 08, 09, OlO, Q, Bl, R2, R3, B4, Tl, T5, Tfl, T7, T8, Z. 

" If any parent who reads these lines has a boy or girl who wisheB to learn how 
to be an artist, let us boldly recommend Vere Foeter ■ Drawing Book. It ia not 
only the cheapest but by far the best tliat we have seen."— <7ra/iAie. 

" It would be difficult to over-rate the value of this work— a work that ia not 
to be estimated by its cost : one is great, the other very smalL" — AH JawmaL 



NATIONAL COMPETITION in WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Mr. Vere Foster has awarded priiEes for Writing and Drawing for many years. 
3785 Prizes, in sums of from b*. to £5, have been already distrilmted, amounting 
to about £1800. List of prize-takers for last year and scheme for the Thirteenth 
Annual Competition, 1S83, will be sent poet firee on application to Mb. Ykbk 
Foster, Belfast, or to the Pnblisben. 
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Anmnd bf Uia Selena ud Art Deputmeut, Sonth Een^npoD. 

Vere FOSTER'S Drawing-cards. 

BuDnrcuT Phihted on Fini CtBH and dose vr in riat Packid. 
/St* Srod*. Sil /.— F«mlllar Obj'Ct*. SI lanli, prioe U 
Wnf Ondt, &t //.— Luf Form, gmnetriallj tnwted, 21 oardi, price ti. 
fln( OroiK, Sii /r/.— ElemanUrv Ornament. 3t ovdi. prioe li. 
aegnd Orad*.— Ornamart, bj P. E, HuuiB, IS Urge c»rd>, price ii. 
^dnuiced Sn-ici.— Animal*, b; RiHBmoH VTeih, 31 cardi, prlM 1l id. 



vere foster's 
Water-color Drawing-books. 



IS TCild iind Gudsn Flovan. 



JiidmcliHhaiU.Sd.ia 



EXTENDED BERIBS. 
Easy Studies in Water-Oolor Painting. 

B7 R. P. Le.tch. si^d J, Callow. A ■etiee of Nine : 



faDOi N.tnro. In Three Part, (to, 
Sketches in Watei^Colors. 

Bj T. U. BTCHARtaoy, B, P, Lin 
lu\l 



i.Uor. 



K, T. L. RoWBOTBAK, E. 

ixperlBiind ToBcbor- Id 



ThiM PUU iU>, U. ea. e.tcli, or DDE M>L 

CHROMOGRAPHa 

AMiMtleDottliePlnaniinVenFHtei'iCoiineof Watei^Colan. T Paokata 
dona Dp In HeU Wnppsr, annuiuiiig D pletane mcb, piioe 1(. per pKkat. 



BLOCKS rOEMED OF STOUT PAPER PREPARED 
FOE SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

Na.l<Crx4i-),Th»gpnue. No. l{fK«l*X Biipna. 
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Bcuutiomd by ike OommitUe <(f CotPicil on EdMeatiotL, 

POYNTER'S 

South Kensington Drawing Book 

Tbii new teries of Drawing-Booki haa been i»a«d under th« direct eaperintandenoe 
of K J. PoTKTER, B.A., wbo htt eolected the ezamplee for the most part from 
objecti in the Sonth Kensington Moseam. The original Drawing! hare bem 
made under Mr. Poynter'i mperriuon by PapUe of the National Art Training 
SehooL 

Freehand Drawing. 

BaA Bock hat Fhu Oau1rid{ft Paper to draw im. 

Freehand, Elementaf7. Simple Forme, Learee, and Flowers. Four Bo<^ 
<ki. each. 

Freehand, First Grade. Simple Ot(jeetB» Ornament (Flat and PeispactiTe> 
Six Books, 6d. each. 

Freehand, Second Grade. Ornament (Qreek, Benaissanoe, ftaX Fonr 
Books, It. each. 

THE SAMS SUBJECTS ON CARDS, 

Elementary Freehand Carda, Fonr Packets, price 9d, eedu 
First Grade Freehand Cards, Six „ ,, 1«. Oct. „ 

Second Grade Freehand Cards, Four „ „ It. 6(2. „ 

"The choice of subjects is admirable; there is not an ugly drawing in the 
book, and the infinite rariety of cunres that may be found in glan-work, 
porcelain, shells, scroll-work, musical instruments, A&p is illustrated with 
great skill in Mr. Poyntef s models."— Pai< MaU Oaaetu. 

** Mr. Poynter's is probably the best series of the kind yet pubUshed."— 
The Academy. 

Elementary Human Figure. 

f odk Book hat Fine OaHridfft Paper to draw 0%, 

Book I.— MiCBAKLAnaELO's"DATiD"— Featares(E;ye^Nose,eto.X Price Sixpence. 
Books II. and III.— Hands and Feet. In preparation. 

The subjects of these books are takwa ftom actual examples in the South 
Kensington Museum. Thvj are executed in fae-eimHe of charooal drawings. 

In aettve preparation. 

Elementary Perspective Drawing. 

By S. J. Cabtlidqk, Lecturer in the National Art Training Sohool, South 
Kensington. Four Books. 

Book !i } ^^ ^* ^"^" Examination of tlie Department. 
Book III.— Accidental YAMisHiira Points 
Book IV.~HiaHXB Pn sra crri vfc 



. - " T 
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ERE -FOSTER'S WRITING 



Vere Y' 

Tbitn CopT-Bwki gin 



yR 



COPY-^O 



n hlthtUl ImlUUoD of utanl writlnf than lUijr Dtbar 
>um camblns ths giwtol pooibl* ittnt at Itfibill^ 

«nd wjth th« Bit uuptlan of th» latCar x. Iate* bjud l* oxoLadBd «■ Mnc 
nndt for odull flDgsn> 

BaperioT Edition^ ^ oaab miiDbar. Popul&r EditioD, Id. «aoh aambe^ 



. Strokai, Euy Letter*, Short 

Word*. 
|. Lor>K Lettsn. Bhort Wont; Flg- 

L Long Leilsri, Short Worda, FIs- 

11. WordiofFour.Fivg.orSiiLetten. 
:. Oapltari, Short Wordi, Flguni. 
i. Sanlencc* oF Short Word*. 



7. B«nlsnc«ar 



II. ExercliB Book.— Wid« ituUng, n 

Mirgm. 

III. Home Exerclie Book.-Sim 

11 Exerctie Book.— Rnlnl In Squu 






witb tr*alain ud leglhmty:-—Mr. Niurtl, H.M. Imiiraiir. 

palmerston edition. 
Vere Foster's Writing ^ooks. 

Uiptad U the RsoommndBtloiu of llis Clrll Serrloa CommiitlDiiiii*. Filated tmm 

sl<aut«7l*o(wrltJiigriuths EdualloB Uepnnmautla InUiid. 
II No*. Price 3d. each Number. 
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THE 
COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Ettuolooical. Containing 
all EDglish Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many 
Foreign Words used by English Writers, and the more, im- 
portant Technical and Scientific Terms. By John Ogilvie, 
LL.D. Above Eight Hundred Illustrations. Super-royal 8yo, 
cloth, 2bsr, half-morocco, 32f. 

*' Worthy of ita title, and deaerring of vwwj oonfldenoe at a standard book of 
rdbrenoe on etymology and orthography of the English langoage."— OAmtvct. 

THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, in which the 
Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Boot or Prim- 
ary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, 
according to the best Usage. For the Use of Colleges and 
Advanced Schools. By John Ogilvie, ll.d. About Three 
Hundred Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, Boxburgh, 7«. 6d.; half- 
calf, 10#. Qd. 

"Tliia U the b«8t etymological dictionary we have at all within moderate oom- 

DR OGILVIFS SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Comprising all purely English words in common use, Bible words 
not now used, and Shakespearian words; also. Lists of Affixes 
and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin and French Phrases. 
By John Ogilvie, ll.d. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 
price 2*. 6c?.; half-roan, Zs, 6d, 
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' We know no dictionary lo raited for ichool nae as this ; it mj^ea a want whidi 
teachers have long felt." — British Quarterly Review, 

' ' The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a faTniliarity with the 
languages from which oar Tocabulary is derived^'and at the same time sound diaoce- 
tion in tracing the origin of words."— ^rAffumm. 



LIST OF BOOKS FOR the YOUNG Published bt 
BLACKIE Si SON. 



Books at 7b. 6d. 

THE UNtVERST!; on, Tbs In^ihttelt Gmur asd iHFntmLf 
LiTTU. Bj P. A. PoocaBT, M.D. 

BookB at 6b. 

IN THE KINO'S NAME. By O. Uumixs Fiav. 
UNDER DRAKE'S FLAQ. B; G. A. Hihtt. 
BAST STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR, with PUUs. 
SKETCHES IN WATER-COLOR bj vuioui Artiati, willi Platai. 

Books at 6b. 

STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. By Ascot R. Hon tUnitntt*! 

by OORI>OH Bhownk. 
FACING DEATH : a. Tale at tbe Coai Hine*. By G. A. HcNtl. 
NAT THE NATURALIST. By Q. Mahtillb Fnm. 

Books at 3b. 6d. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. B; Mrs. LniOBT. 

DORA ; ■ Qirl witbout a Home. By Mn. R H. Rbad. 

GARNERED SHEAVES. By Mrs. K R PniUH. 

FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. By M™. K R. P[TV»!». 

LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. By Mrs. E. B. Pma^. 

MY GOVERNESS LIFE. By Mrs. E. R. PlxMiM. 

UNRAVELLED SKEINS. By Obboson Gow. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROlIt 

Books at 2b. 6d. 

THE BALL OF FORTUNE. By ClusLBS Pbabo*. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. By Daklii Dale. 

EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS. 

EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNBRa 

EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE. 

EPISODES OF- PERSONAL ADVENTURE. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

THE BRmSH BTOORAPHICAi READER 

LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 



32 Blaekie d: Son's Books for the Young. 



Price 28. 

FOUR LITTIiE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulhollutd. 

OUR DOLLY. ByMn. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Aucb Cobk&a9. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By GBBOSOjr Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Clara Mulhollamd. 

Books at Is. ed. 

TROUBLES AND TRTOMPHS OF LXTTLE TIM. By G&Boaoa 

Gow. 
THE ELAPPY LAD. By BjSrnstjebnb Bj^rhson. 
INTO THE HAVEN. By Ahwib S. Swan. 
BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace Hafftman. 
PATRIOT MARTYR: the life and Times of Jeanne d'Aro. 

Books at 1& 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BtlND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macfarlamd and 
Abbt Saqb. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 
Forest Boy. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Girls. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Suffering and Saying at Seik 

JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

THE STORY OF A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 

PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 

LITTLE DANIEL : a Stoxy of a Flood on the Rhine. 

8ASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industiy. 
THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Talex 
LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 
UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories. 
THE PALACE OF LUXURY: and other Stories. 
THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kindness Repaid. 
WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 

Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKERS PRESENT: a Legendary Story. 
UGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for the Young. 
THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other Stories. 
KICHOLINA: A Stcny about an loebeig. 
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